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Painting of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 


BY 


JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON, 


LECTURER ON THE COLLECTIONS OF THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO. 


IGRATIONS OF ART. A SUR- 
VEY OF ARTISTS. ITALY 
THE SCHOOLHOUSE. (1) 


It is said that men have been 
most happy during periods of peace, those 
spaces that history is silent about, when the 
commonplace united to a tranquil fireside 
and no one did anything but eat, drink and 
grow rich. Sometimes art took advantage 
of these moments to cause the only disturb- 
ance that made them visible. On the con- 
trary, art sometimes waked up with the 
booming of guns and flourished amid the 
excitements of war. It is an unaccountable 
thing, this waking up of art:—the wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou canst not 
tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth. 
But the good thing never lasts long. We 
are all built to be commonplace most of the 
time. The great Renaissance of Italy did 
not last long, and it closed like a door with a 
snap lock. All who came after that were 


too weak to open it again. In the same 
way art visited Holland for about fifty years 
in the seventeenth century—only that long. 
The list of men of talent easily enumerates 
forty names, possibly more. They were all 
very much alive, but only a few were gen- 
iuses. Suddenly the vitality ceased, and 
art went elsewhere. 

Mounting some Eiffel Tower, let us search 
for the larger objects in view at the opening 
of the seventeenth century. 

In the year 1600 Guido Reni, of Italy, was 
only twenty-five years old; Domenichino, 
nineteen; Carlo Dolci was not born until 
sixteen years later than 1600, and Salvator 
Rosa fifteen years. Velasquez, the Span- 
iard, was six years old in 1600, and Murillo 
came eighteen years later than that date. 
Rubens, the Fleming, was twenty-three 
years old; his countryman Van Dyck was a 
baby of one year. Franz Hals, the Dutch- 
man, was sixteen, but the century had to 
wait six years for Rembrandt, six years 
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for Cuyp—the two being the same age, 
thirteen years for Gerard Douw, and thirty- 
six years for Jan Steen. In France, Pous- 
sin was six years old in 1600, and Claude 
was born with the century. Neither of 
these men spent their lives in France, how- 
ever, 

Guido, Domenichino, Velasquez, Rubens, 
Hals and Poussin antedated the century a 
trifle; Van Dyck and Claude came with it. 
Guido and Rubens were about the same 
age; Domenichino and Hals about the 
same; Velasquez and Poussin just the same; 
Dolci, Murillo and Gerard Douw close to- 
gether, and Salvator Rosa with them. Rem- 
brandt and Claude were only six years 
apart, and Van Dyck groups with them. If 
you are not fond of classification, don’t read 
the above, but remember that earlier paint- 
ers always had an influence upon later ones, 
even in those days of difficult travel and no 
sleeping cars. 

In Italy, the mother country of European 
art, the last of the geniuses, Benvenuto 
Cellini, had been dead twenty-nine years in 
The decadence had set in, and the 
country swarmed with artists who were 
schoolmen, trained draughtsmen, trained 
painters, who knew everything but had no 
freshness, no genius. They were all imi- 
tators of the great men who had gone be- 
fore, only imitators; each trying by some 
little trick to manifest originality, though he 
knew he had none. Some of these were 
rather brilliant men, and we know their 
names: Guido, Domenichino, Dolci. <A 
great many others did some good pictures 
which collectors buy in these days, when 
they can get them. That is well; good 
paintings are pleasant to look at, even when 
no genius painted them. 

Occasionally some rude man, having orig- 
inal genius, rose up, and, revolting against 
the schoolmen, went to nature to form a 
style of his own. None of these learned to 
draw very well, but there was life in his 
work. Such was Caravaggio, to whom 
Ribera came as pupil from Spain; such was 
Salvator Rosa; and such was Claude, who 
came down from France. 

Italy was the schoolhouse of European 
painters, and some were influenced by the 
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schoolmen, some by the rude men, and some 
by both. 

Men were brilliant in Spain at the open- 
ing of the seventeenth century, which pro- 
duced Ribera and Velasquez and, later, 
Murillo. All these artists had this pecul- 
iarity: a tendency to paint nature as they 
saw her and to do it in an astonishingly 
rugged way. This tendency to naturalism 
included a wonderful ability to see and to 
draw the subtle movements of men and ani- 
mals and the fleeting expressions of faces. 
Even Murillo commenced in this way, and 
never quite escaped from the national talent 
when he tried to outdo Carlo Dolci in sweet- 
ness. This naturalism was of a much 
higher order than is to be found in the 
Netherlands. We might call the Dutchmen 
“‘literalists’’ and the Spaniards ‘‘natural- 
ists,’’ were it not for adding to the already 
great confusion in the use of these abused 
words. The great artists of Spain are not 
numerous, and the ordinary ones are not up 
to the level of those of other countries in 
their good periods. 

The Netherlands have already been 
spoken of. Here, also, the very great men 
are few, though the average excellence is 
high. The greatest men of the Low Coun- 
tries became, eventually, examples in good 
art for the benefit of the next century. 

Holland, the country of independent citi- 
zens, has a different art from Flanders, the 
royal province, though the two peoples 
were near of kin and had many points of 
resemblance. It was the political condi- 
tions that created the difference. Holland 
had no royal art patrons while Flanders did 
have them. The Dutch made small pictures 
for the homes; the Flemings often made 
huge pictures for palaces and churches. 
There were, however, modest homes to 
decorate with easel pictures in Flanders 
also. Germany had in the seventeenth cen- 
tury a certain number of painters, but art 
did not flourish there at that time. She 
gave Kneller and Lely to England, but these 
two learned to paint in the Netherlands. 

France bore Poussin and Claude, but they 
ran away to Italy and stayed there. In the 
seventeenth century she cultivated architec- 
ture, sculpture and decorative arts, but 
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painting had to wait. The men of talent 
who had the courage to be painters went to 
Italy for their schooling, and were no more 
than schoolmen, ‘‘with all that the word 
implies.’’ However, France founded her Art 
Academy during this century, and that 
raised up an army of painters for the next 
one. 

Englishmen cared little for art as early as 
the year 1600, but her kings and nobles had 
to be in the fashion and have their portraits 
painted. So she went to the Netherlands 
for the talent. Kneller and Lely (the Ger- 
mans) came vza the Netherlands, and then 
came Rubens on a visit and Van Dyck to 
spend the end of his life there. There were 
no English artists of any worth until 
Hogarth and Wilson at the end of the cen- 
tury and later. The English Royal Academy 
was not founded until the eighteenth cen- 
tury. For a long time its drawing school 
was of little use to her artists. The art 
movement once started, many talents were 
put to use in picture making. The art had 
feeling and impressiveness, but not aca- 
demical excellences. We are, however, get- 
ting ahead of our story, for all this did not 
happen in the seventeenth century. 

In America during the seventeenth cen- 
tury there were many excellent face paint- 
ers, who used red and green in abundance, 
but I never heard it mentioned as high 
art. Probably Capt. John Smith and Capt. 
Miles Standish had a high opinion of the 
talented painters. Perhaps we should call 
them decorators. 


ANDSCAPE PAINTING. BOR- 


ROWING ARTISTS. (2) 


Previous to the seventeenth cen- 

tury landscape painting hardly 
existed purely for its own sake. It was an 
accessory to figures, serving as a_back- 
ground. While nature was more or less 
correctly copied, no one seems to have 
thought of studying atmospheric effects or 
light effects for their own beauty and senti- 
ment. Rubens made good landscapes, but 
Claude was the first man to paint light and 
atmosphere. If one looks for a genius, show 
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him Claude, the most original man of the 
age, because his invention was so important 
and led to such extraordinary results. He 
taught the world to see nature as she is. 
Poussin did fine landscapes also, and he was 
side by side with Claude, but he did not 
paint light or atmosphere especially, and 
used landscapes as an accessory to figures. 
Salvator Rosa was working at the same time 
and was more of a literalist than either of 
these men. Claude was a classicist who 
arranged graceful landscapes on classical 
principles, whereas Salvator was much less 
tied down by laws of composition. How- 
ever, all landscape painters of the period 
seem to have been toa goodly extent for- 
malists, even the Dutch were, and they got 
their ideas of composition and treatment 
from Italy. It is well that it was so, be- 
cause a certain amount of formality is prob- 
ably essential in picture making. All the 
painters in creation, of whatever age, or 
however they may have commenced by 
copying nature just as they saw her, have 
ended by becoming toa greater or less ex- 
tent regulated, that is formalists. Classic- 
ism is only another word for formalism. 
Even the extreme Neo-pre-Raphaelites and 
the modern Impressionists had to compose 
to some extent. 

Passing by all the painters of landscape to 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Turner and Constable appear, and they 
were great men. The latter changed the 
current of this art in France, but the former 
was known only in England until much 
time had passed. 

We have sailed down the river of time for 
two centuries, seeing everywhere the influ- 
ence of Italian art of a previous period, but 
finding great men only in Spain, the Nether- 
lands, France and England. France devel- 
oped late; the eighteenth century brought 
her a swarm of good painters, and a series 
of developments in architecture and deco- 
trative arts, both of which have influenced 
the world persistently but neither of which 
was great. The most picturesque figure 
among the painters was Watteau. 

The English were not the only ones who 
borrowed painters from neighboring coun- 
tries because of a lack of native talent. 
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The habit has the endorsement of many 
great nations in the past, not to go farther 
back than the Romans, dependent upon the 
Greeks, or Francis I. of France, borrowing 
Leonardo da Vinci and Benvenuto Cellini 
from Italy, as well as many architects. 
The French caught the art of the architects 
and sculptors soon enough, but painting less 
readily. In the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, or the opening of the next, 
Frederick the Great, of Prussia, developed a 
taste for poetry and painting which his own 
people could not gratify. Whether the 
Germans were deficient, at that time, in 
these arts, I will not attempt to determine; 
but Frederick had his own tastes, good or 
bad, and called upon Voltaire to do verses 
and Watteau to paint pictures forhim. The 
two men were about of an age and each was 
as French as possible. That the English 
should have received with pleasure the 
stately pictures of Charles the First’s chil- 
dren and all the courtly portraits by Van 
Dyck is not strange, because they were 
dignified; but that a German king should 
have admired the poetry of Voltaire and 
the dainty paintings of grand dames posing 
as butterfly shepherdesses, by Watteau is 
certain remarkable. Sturdy warrior as he 
was, a Teuton in battle, he gave himself up 
to exotic tastes, as many another stern man 
has done. But the art of Watteau does not 
seem to have greatly influenced the people 
of Germany. Though imitators of him 
arose, no Watteau school was the result. 


LOSE OF THE PERIOD. NA- 
TIONALITY AND PERSON- 
ADLELY,. (3) 


Approaching the close of the 
eighteenth century we find a great French- 
man, Louis David, who lived for fifty- 
two years in it. In all art history we 
scarcely find a man who so absolutely ruled 
the paintings, the decorations, the furnish- 
ings and the sentiment of his time. He was 
republican, regicide and imperial court 
painter in turn. But like his imperial mas- 
ter he found his Wellington after many 
years of sovereignty. Just as the century 
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was expiring, Géricault was born and, while 
still young, painted the Raft of the Me- 
dusa, portraying in a naturalistic and 
romantic manner a scene that David would 
have delighted to reduce to the cold formal- 
ism of classic art. The picture was an 
insult to the respectability of art which, 
according to David, must appear in public 
only in court dress and with circumspect 
bearing, that is, in classic forms such as the 
Greeks gave to Apollo. But with Gérieault 
commenced the genre school in France 
that has come down through the nineteenth 
century. He did not altogether end David’s 
influence, for that has lived to shape Ingres 
and in turn Géréme, who paints in our day. 

It is very natural to ask, ‘‘What part have 
we Americans in this very beautiful art?’’ 
Our artist Copley was sixty-six years old 
when the century closed; Benjamin West, 
sixty-two; R. Peale, fifty-nine; Gilbert 
Stuart, forty-six, and Trumbull, forty-four. 
They were Americans, and patriotically 
maintained their nationality, even West, 
when president of the English Royal Aca- 
demy, boasted of his American birth. But 
their art was purely English, modified some- 
what by study in Italy. In fact they were 
all born British subjects, though some of 
them made excellent rebels, in all but their 
art. 

But what does it signify, this matter of 
the nations? Did any man or any nation 
ever invent a new art? Is there an Italian, 
or a French art, or did the Dutch or the 
English stand by themselves apart from 
others? Was the Hollander who painted 
canals and a peat country more purely a 
Dutch artist than, let us say, Ruysdael, 
when he chose to delineate running streams 
and watermills amid hills and cliffs such as 
Holland never knew? Or are our Ameri- 
can painters un-American because they find 
tiled roofed houses more picturesque than 
shingle tops; or peasants in blouses more 
paintable than the farmers in wornout 
‘‘store-clothes’’? Does the subject matter 
determine nationality in art? Art is uni- 
versal and intermixed; knows nationality as 
a flavor rather than as a form; while the 
personality of the man who paints stamps 
itself upon his pictures in a strangely subtle 
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way, whatever his race or his home. Some 
men have no personality, though good 
enough painters, but if an American be 
very national in his personality, his art will 
be American wherever he lives or whatever 
his subjects may happen to be. John Sar- 
gent paints a strange mixture of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Velasquez, but his bold inde- 
pendence of treatment, haughty insolence 
in brush work and freshness of point of 
view, are as American as possible, whether 
his sitter be the president of Bryn Mawr 
College or a Jewess in London. He sees 
character in a face in a way peculiarly his 
own. What matters it where he lives? I 
have constantly to note that a man, other- 
wise strong, shows a weakness in his art if 
he be born of a declining race. Sargent 
comes of an aggressive race, and his every 
brush stroke reveals it. I use him as an 
illustration because all of us know him, and 
his art is a part of our lives to-day. We 
must never lose sight of this thought in 
attempting to understand the art of any 
century or any nation. Personality, tem- 
perament, life conditions, climate, state of 
civilization all affect art. Saxons, Teutons, 
Celts or Latins transplanted to another 
environment soon become changed, though 
always remaining Saxons or Celts or what 
not; so art changes with the climate and 
conditions in which it finds itself, but is still 
the same art, with a difference. The art of 
any country is but the art of another one 
developed by new blood. 

So it has ever been; Egypt to Persia; 
Egypt and Persia combined in Greece; 
Greece to Rome; Roman to Byzantium; and 
that to Europe, thus continuing until 
Europe dug up the art of old Rome and 
created the Renaissance. The Renaissance 
of Italy is the fountainhead of the art of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which 
we study. All nations of Europe went 
there to drink of the waters of life. It is 
the art of Italy adapted by various national 
temperaments that occupies our attention. 
The portraits painted by Velasquez are, to 
the careless observer, just like those of any 
other nation and just like hundreds of paint- 
ings of the Italian schools:—just portraits 
and nothing more. The religious pictures 
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of all European nations are’so much alike 
that only the initiated can differentiate them. 
Even experts are puzzled to “‘attribute’’ a 
long lost and accidentally found picture. A 
fine portrait of the seventeenth century may 
differ from the Mona Lisa of Leonardo only 
as the tone of voice and gesture of one man 
differs from another. A fine Rembrandt 
may be a good deal of a contrast to a fine 
Velasquez, but thoughtful investigators find 
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VELASQUEZ. 


that the two are based upon the same 
methods of drawing and painting and even 
composition. Though the Dutchman is said 
to have invented a new style of composi- 
tion, the statement must be taken with 
great reserve. He developed only a previ- 
ously known style. Velasquez was an ele- 
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gant, a lordly artist, a clean brushman and 
a subtle colorist. Rembrandt was a rude 
man, of brutal force, a bold but often not 
very clean brushman, a powerful colorist 
but less refined than the other. These are 
the features that make them different, but 
they are slight as compared with their con- 
trast to noble Oriental painting. As we go 
backward in the centuries the forms become 
more primitive and more like those of the 
Orientals. Theart which Europeans devel- 
oped from the Greek is more learned than 
any other, carried much farther toward 
naturalism; but it is a question whether 
the divinely kindled spark may not have 
glowed more brilliantly among semi-civil- 
ized races than with the polished peoples. 
They were artistic first and story-tellers 
afterward. We are so accustomed to look 
upon the art we know best as if it were 
‘‘the art,’’ that our taste and judgment are 
warped. Oriental art has a great place in 
the world. 

European art of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries is simply Italian Renais- 
sance at foundation, or, to be exact, the art 
of Greece gone a long journey. Even the 
landscapes do not escape this chronology. 
If one asks: What is the relationship be- 
tween a Flemish boors’ dance by Teniers 
and the Greek figures? the answer is very 
direct: They are of the same family, the 
one rude, the other super-refined. The 
Greeks were the first naturalists; their 
idealization was simply a refinement of na- 
ture’s forms. The figures of those dancing 
boors are made in the same way and by the 
same rules, from nature—minus the Greek 
refinement. The domestic figures of Jan 
Steen are not natural either. He was in 
his way an idealist; and so was Millet of the 
‘‘Angelus,’’ who is known among artists as 
a classicist. In Manet we find a man who 
really tried to paint nature as he saw her, 
and that is why he marks a turning point. 
Greek and Roman art were revived in Italy 
in the fifteenth century, and the men we 
are discussing follow that lead. JI shall 
endeavor to make plain the truth of this 
statement in examining the works of paint- 
ers in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 
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TALIAN PAINTING: GUIDO 
RENI. (4) 


The Italian art of the two centuries, 

we consider, suffers by comparison 
with that period which closes just as ours 
opens, The dying year has its brilliancy, 
but it is not as much to us as the midsum- 
mer and has no promise to offer in recom- 
pense for its evidences of decay. Even 
after the golden leaves have fallen, there 
still come days of delicious sweetness, but 
the end confronts us and we know it only 
too well. Italy, the mother of what is 
known as ‘“‘modern painting,’’ has to show 
us, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
an art that has never since been equaled. 
It was so noble, so varied and, above all 
things, so inventive, that the examination 
of her ‘‘melancholy days’’ becomes almost 
painful. The inheritance of two centuries 
of great art was no more than good paint- 
ing. 

“Good painting’? never was and never 
can be, of itself, great art. There is a vast 
amount of great art in the world that shows 
no good painting at all, as that of Turner 
and Rosetti, who handled paint and pencil 
like children, but were too great to be 
measured by their technique alone. Orig- 
inality and sentiment are the markings of 
genius. The drawback to the art of Guido 
Reni, 
its good painting coupled with lack of 
originality and no promise of a future. It 
could be but a childless art. It is the 
waxing, not the waning, that has real 
vitality. : 

Guido and Domenichino belong almost to 
the previous century; almost! Carlo Dolci 
is the only shining light of the seventeenth, 
Like the moon, he “‘lights up well,’’ but is 
not a source of light. The very popularity 
of these men is against them. Their art is 
an art easy to understand, and very easy 
to copy. Great art is very difficult to 
copy. 

Guido Reni (1575-1642). We all know 
them well, those Ecce Homos, the Beatrice 
Cenci, and the Aurora of Guido; every 
home in the land, even the advertising 
cards, and the lampshades, are adorned 
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with them. Twenty-five years ago the 
Americans who went to Europe thought it 
the proper thing to purchase a copy of the 
_Aurora or the Beatrice. We are a little 
_ beyond that low development of taste at this 
time, but there are others, and the copying 
goes on merrily; it is so easily copied. I 
am not sure which of the Ecce Homo pic- 
tures furnished the popular engraving; they 
are astonishingly alike. All the work of 
Guido is pretty nearly good art, only failing 
in that it represents no new movement, no 
freshness, no aspiration toward better 
things. 

The Aurora, in the Rospigliosi Palace at 
Rome, is a sizeable panel: the God of the 
morning driving his piebald and very 
‘proper’ steeds along the edge of a cloud, 
the Hours dancing gaily about his chariot, 
a cherubic torch-bearer floating in advance. 
Behind the clouds is a yellow sky, while 
below one sees a bit of cool toned land- 
scape, giving the blue note essential to bal- 
ance draperies opposite. Those lightly 
draped Hours are elegant in form, ex- 
quisitely graceful in movement, and full of 
vitality. It is needless to say that the fig- 
ures could each of them be cut in marble 
for single statues and might belong to the 
overelegant Greek period. Italian deca- 
dence is not very marked here, and the 
Aurora is almost a great work. (See the cut, 
P. 437-) 

The Beatrice Cenci, in the Barbarini Gal- 
lery, Rome, is also sculpturesque; simply a 
fancy head with carefully arranged drapery, 
made more by rule—as is true of all classical 
drapery—than after nature. It is no re- 
proach to it; all art admits of studied lines, 
except that which declares itself realistic, 
and many of the realists did their draperies 
by classical rules, because that is so cer- 
tainly agreeable and irreproachably respect- 
able. This head has been the inspiration 
of thousands of similar heads, some like it, 
some very unlike. But it has never inspired 
aman of any originality. It has long been 
the fashion for mediocre artists to paint a 
prettily draped head, and then search for a 
name with which to label it. One wonders 
if Guido did just this, nor thought of Beat- 
rice until exhibitionday. There is a certain 
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stately dignity about it; like all of Guido’s 
work it isa good deal better than most of 
the product of his period. But the Mother 
of Sorrows (Corsini Gallery, Rome) ap- 
proaches caricature. It is, seemingly, a 
reproduction of one of the Niobe group; 
eyes turned up, mouth open, and none of 
the refinement of the classic statue. I have 
seen students, drawing the Niobe, who 
made the expression one of illness, not 
grief, and Guido has not entirely escaped 
the same accusation. The Niobe is from 
the period of decadence and this picture is 
still more decadent. The Sewers (Hermit- 
age, St. Petersburg) gives us eight clas- 
sically-draped females who sit in affected 
attitudes and sew in an affected way. 
There is not only no correct observation of 
nature in the movements of most of them, 
but they are even awkward; not the awk- 
wardness of the primitives who had not yet 
arrived at close study of nature, but awk- 
wardness made to order. The classicists 
could be anything but natural. There are 
two figures in the center which escape some- 
what this reproach and seem to have been 
really the outcome of correct observation. 
Guido could see nature, and, when he did 
so, his artistic instinct got the better of 
his artificiality. In his sketches from 
nature there is often much innocence of 
artificiality and much truth. In this he 
was more of an artist than Carlo Dolci, 
whose drawings are seldom ‘“‘innocent’’ of 
artifice. 

The Ecce Homo pictures are multitudi- 
nous; one at the Corsini has the mouth open, 
the eyes turned up, the crown of thorns 
charmingly adjusted. One wonders why it 
is admired, and how any man could treat so 
tragic a subject so weakly. One is at 
Dresden, perhaps a little better in expres- 
sion, and still another, in the same place, 
has the mouth shut, and that is a favor to us, 
as it is, at least, not disagreeable. The one 
in the Louvre is the prettiest. This does 
not nearly complete the list of them. A 
Night of the Nativity (at Vienna) is like 
Correggio’s picture of the same subject; the 
light emanating from the infant and shining 
on the surrounding figures, illuminating the 
floating cherubs overhead, as if they hovered 
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over the footlights. But there is no such 
glow in the light as one sees in its proto- 
type. The Saint Michael and the Dragon 
so resembles Raphael’s picture as to be 
easily confounded with it. The Cleopatra 
(at Madrid) is a large and important pic- 
ture, of course a classic. 


TALIA N SPAIN TING: 
CHINO AND DOLCI.(s) 


DOMENI- 


Domenico Zampieri, called Domeni- 

chino (1581-1641) is so little copied, as 
compared with Guido, and has taken so mild 
ahold upon the popular fancy, that an ex- 
tended account of him is less called for; the 
more so as he really marks no starting point 
in any art movement. Only six years 
younger than Guido, he was a fellow pupil 
with him in the School of the Caraccis, and 
like all his fellows imitated some greater 
man gone before. Less pretty and more 
dignified than Guido, it is possible to de- 
clare him a greater artist, if the word 
“‘great’’ dare be used in connection with 
either. Critics have wrangled over him, 
some abusing lustily, others exhausting the 
many storied adjectives of the language in 
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his praise. He was one of those good paint- 
ers whose cleverness was a fault, being un- 
coupled with any freshness or inventiveness. 
He was ‘‘sweet’’ enough, but not as sugared 
as his famed fellow pupil. There is in 
many of his pictures a strange resemblance 
to the pre-Raphaelite Botticelli—straight 
lines and sharp angles in draperies—with- 
out any of the personality of the greater 
man. His cherubs, floating in the air, are 
not very easy or graceful, and such matters 
as these stand in the way of popularity. 
An avowed imitator of Raphael, his religious 
pictures are at times almost copies, 

He painted many profane _ subjects; 
although, as “the times and conditions de- 
manded, religious themes predominate. 
His Renaldo and Armida, in the Louvre, 
presents a nude woman for whom the war- 
rior holds a mirror, that she may adjust her 
hair, and the hand is reflected in the glass; 
a pretty bit of realism, such as was not un- 
usual at the period. In the foreground, 
doves are courting, and beyond are two loy- 
ers kissing. There is an effort at grace, 
fairly well carried out. Also in the Louvre 
is his St. Cecilia, dressed in a gown quite a 
The saint 
plays upon the cello and a naked, winged 
boy holds up the sheet of music. But 
Cecilia is gazing heavenward to a higher 
inspiration than written lines. The expres- 
sion is exalted, and by comparison with the 
same motive by Carlo Dolci we see how 
much art retrograded as the years went on. 

While Guido manufactured Ecce Homos, 
Domenichino kept the wolf away with 
Sibyls; of course the artists had to pay 
their bills in those days and our own artists 
do it in the same way now. There is one in 
the Capitol Gallery, another in the Borghese 
at Rome, and Vienna has one. The same 
thing is at the Hermitage at St. Peters- 
burg, only there it is called St. John. All 
have the same face, the same brows, long 
nose and cheeks and chin; exactly the one 
the students draw from the casts of Graeco- 
Roman heads. The expressions are varied 
in nothing, except now a mouth with parted 
lips, now one closed; and the latter are 
more agreeable. All the eyes are inter- 
changeable, and kept in stock, like the parts 
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or an American machine-made watch. Put 
a turban on St. John’s head, and, behold, 
he is a Sibyl, changing sex at once, if he 
ever had any. 

It is curious to note how Guido stuck to 
his classic draperies, while Domenichino 
loved to do still life, to paint little ele- 
gancies, like jewelry, embroideries, fringes 
and bits of lace. This, of itself, is entirely 
unobjectionable, but at this period in Italian 
art, it reveals the paucity of the genius, 
which turned to petty trifles for variety. 
Had there been real nobility to decorate 
with good fringe, no one could do less than 
admire the still life. 

The progress of landscape painting at this 
moment hasa right to interest us because 
we are now keeping company with a young 
man of the north, from the borderland be- 
tween France and Germany, who lives near 
Domenichino. His name is Claude Lorrain. 
‘The Italian and the Frenchman paint land- 
scapes that look, at first glance, very much 
alike. But Claude paints aérial perspective, 
touches every part lovingly, and colors as 
few have been able to color since, while 
Domenichino does not. Poussin is also 
there, painting important classical figures 
in classical landscapes, and his work is bet- 
ter than Domenichino’s, though he falls far 
behind Claude in pure landscape. 

Carlo Dolci (1616-1686). A little fellow, 
named Salvator Rosa, was a year old when 
Dolci was born, but the future painter of 
the pretty Mother of Sorrows didn’t know 
it; in fact he never did know much, or care, 
about arude and reckless genius like Sal- 
vator. Occasionally it is well that such an 
eccentric genius is kept out of the art 
schools; it helps break down the old tradi- 
tions, to leave him fancy free. But Dolci 
escaped no schooling or traditions either, 
and that was as it should be; without them 
he would never have given pleasure to 
thousands of people. If his heirs owned a 
copyright on all the photographs from his 
pictures that have graced American homes 
and warmed ladies’ hearts:—think of the 
wealth! 

In all lands and in all periods of painting 
we see some great man who creates a new 
movement, and after him, following his 
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mannerisms, drags a long line of lesser men 
who form a coterie, that is, create what is 
called ‘‘a school ’’ ‘The commencement has 
life; the following can do no more than 
tamely polish that living thing until it looks 
sickly and becomes, what it looks like, a 
polished corpse. Dolci was the last Italian 
polisher who is worth talking about. Who 
is Dolci? The man who killed the school of 
Raphael. And still he did do something 
original (pretty original): he invented a 
Mother of Sorrows and a new arrangement 
of drapery about the head, evidently an 
adaptation from the headdress of the nuns. 
It is an envelope of some stiff material that 
folds ina dignified way. It must have been 
good, because many artists have used the 
idea, and they are still doing it. One of 
the adaptations is seen in Henner’s well 
known nun’s head. 

The arrangement must have proved a 
success, because Dolci kept on doing it. 
The pictures show only the head and 
shrouded shoulders. An unseen hand hold- 
ing the folds, reveals the end of the thumb 
very coquettishly. That thumb! how he 
plays upon the imagination with it, and it 
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is several, now only a tip, again more in evi- 
dence, and again different. These pictures 
should be called the Madonnas of the 
Thumb. 

Like the others, Dolei did his Ecce Homo, 
and that was a several-times-success too, 
and indeed it is a pretty picture; nothing to 
move the heart, but sufficiently pleasing. 
His Herodias is just about as emotional as 
his Ecce Homo. She appears as a pretty 
woman bearing the severed head of St. 
John before her, and very discretely turning 
away her head. The movement is care- 
fully measured, the look is classically sorry; 
just that and nothing more. She is no half 
savage Oriental, rejoicing over her triumph, 
unmindful, like all of her race, of the shed- 
ding of blood. She is not even disgusted 
with her unseemly burden, or made ill by 
the sight of it. She has no life at all, ex- 
cept classical life, and that has gotten so far 
away from its native Greece that it has 
grown weary. Even a marble model gets 
tired of posing at last. 

With his heads of sacred women, Dolcioften 
paints a sprig of white lilies in full blossom. 
No doubt he uses the emblem with entire 
correctness, never giving it to the wrong 
personage, but the head seems to be merely 
an adjunct to the flowers. This work gave 
him pleasure; it is wonderfully executed. 
Lilies could not be better done. It quite 
saves the situation, and he should be known 
as the celebrated still-life painter, who did 
such magnificent flowers. In another picture 
a Greek statue plays upon a primitive piano. 
The presence of this modern instrument 
makes a Ceciliaof her instead of the goddess 
So and So. The man with a book and pen is 
one of the best. As St. John we accept him 
willingly. A head and shoulders of a man 
blessing a well crusted little bread, which he 
holds near a beautifully painted sacramental 
cup, is properly statuesque; and the same is 
true of the strange, long-nosed infant who 
holds a perfect rose while his mother holds 
the sprig of lilies. Dolci was a still-life 
painter who introduced figures with his 
flowers and other objects. Even in his 
crayon sketches, he is unlike most artists. 
He never lets himself out; never becomes 
carried away by the delights of making a 
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few swift lines full of nerve and scratchy 
truth. In the British Museum there are 
sketches made by Raphael as first studies 
for his great pictures. Here one sees a 
scrabled scratch that is the embodiment of 
vitality, the acme of correct observations, a 
little street urchin, standing at his mother’s 
knee. The little chap seems to live again in 
those few lines. In the same portfolio, one 
sees this same figure properly tamed and 
regulated, drawn cleanly, gracefully and a 
dignified Christ-child. Raphael could tame 
his sketch and still keep the boy alive in his 
finished picture; but then he was Raphael 
and not Dolci. 


TALIAN PAINTING: ROSA AND 
CARAVAGGIO. (6) 


Salvator Rosa (1615-1673) is the wild 

and wayward boy who ccmmenced his 
turbulent life one year earlier than Dolci. 
While Iam a firm believer in the value of 
art schools, no matter how much they force 
the revolutionary youths into the straight 
and narrow way, I must admit that a mo- 
ment may arrive when a genius is fortunate 
to escape them. The schools of Italy were 
absolutely like the salt wells of the desert 
when these men were born. But we must 
not forget that all the great painters, Michel- 
angelo, Raphael and the others gathered 
together to study the antiques in the Medici 
gardens, and that the old art they worked 
over did not hurt them. However that may 
be, Salvator went out sketching when he 
was a boy, instead of submitting himself to 
the dry drill of the Caracci school men. 
The Caraccis ended their careers about this 
time, but the spirit of them was very much 
in evidence all over the land. As Salvator 
never received extended schooling, he was 
naturally not a masterful draughtsman, and 
cluse examination of his pictures leads one 
to think that another hand painted some of 
the figures seen in his landscapes, though 
the spirit in them was directed by no other 
than himself. He painted many battle pic- 
tures, and even portraits, so that it may not 
be said that he could not draw a figure, but 
only that the lines of his human beings are 
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not confined by the severe drill then so com- 
mon. Iam volunteering the statement that 
some of his figures seem touched in by one 
who did not paint the larger part of the pic- 
ture. I do not find any such statement in 
books. 

Salvator came of a family of painters, but 
he was headstrong and refused to make a 
lawyer of himself as his father, wearied by 
the poverty of his family, desired. It wasa 
fortunate combination; painter blood and 
impulsive boy. It also happened in Italy, a 
country which was, of itself, one vast school- 
house of art. So the youth went sketching, 
all about the country around Naples. From 
time to time he went too far; the bandits 
caught him one day and took him up into 
the mountains. Told in this way, the story 
sounds picturesque, but quite possibly he 
was a willing enough prisoner and his cap- 
tors, who had the Italian fondness for art, 
proved most gentlemanly jailors. Indeed 
they were as good gentlemen as one could 
wish to meet, the trade of the bandit was no 
mean one and scarcely dishonorable. Only 
the rich feared him, and Salvator had no 
occasion to tremble for the safety of his 
purse. The savage grandeur of his sur- 
roundings up in the mountain lair of these 
freebooters, and the picturesqueness of the 
men and their dress and movements were 
exactly to the taste of the young artist. His 
landscapes are not based upon the classical 
lines that kept Claude to serenity and refine- 
ment, but rather are free and untamed ren- 
derings of facts as he saw them. At first 
he made quiet pictures, influenced, no 
doubt, by the art he looked at; then very 
rich and redundant compositions, because 
as he grew in confidence and command of 
his materials his nature asserted itself. No 
wild gorge was too savage for his taste, no 
storm too violent, no sky too full of awful 
portent. Rocky mountains and ironbound 
sea shores were his favorites. 

There is something so fresh and joyous in 
this man’s art, something so different from 
the vapid, ivory finish of Dolci, something 
so alive amid all the dry bones of Italian 
decadence, that we breathe again as one 
inflates his lungs on a bright summer morn- 
ing. He founded no schoolof art, at least 
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not in Italy, though his ‘influence has trav- 
eled far, and one may see it plainly in many 
places, even in our own country. Many of 
the painters of our Hudson River School 
were great admirers and even imitators of 
Salvator. One of his pictures—owned in 
America—comes to mind, though its title is 
forgotten, a large canvas showing tumbled 
masses of cliff on the edge of a dark sea, a 
stony foreground and somber distance. 
Over it hangs a blue sky, painted in a low 
key, much broken by white cloud masses; 
and the sentiment of it, the handling, all, 
suggest a swift, powerful worker, a positive, 
imperious temper, a freeman. No pretty 
cobalt was used to paint that sky, but Prus- 
sian blue in abundance, and all the tone was 
kept up to this fierce pigment. 

In the Louvre one may see a battle pic- 
ture, by Salvator, of important size; a very 
confused mass of men and horses, making a 
straight band quite across the foreground, 
and the shaded parts have turned very dark. 
The various objects are well painted, but 
many faces are kept in shade, and are 
invisible, or else turned away, as if he 
avoided the rendering of human expression 
except in the violent action of the figure. 


All the armors are excellent and very 
elaborated. The conventional ruins and 


strange rocky hill, the sky and distance are 
very tender, though still forceful. There is 
less brutality in the handling than one might 
expect, and the entire tone is a low gray 
without positive pigment; even the gar- 
ments are quietly colored. 

The Ghost of Samuel Appearing to Saul 
looks like a rather weak picture, painted 
smoothly and turned brown, a luminous 
brown, not black at all. But it is hard to 
see, or to judge of what it might have 
been. I cannot assert that itis one of the 
early pictures, made before he gave full 
fling to his temper, but the classical compo- 
sition suggests this first period. Another 
picture here is like what one expects to see: 
sharp precipitous rocks in a wild mountain- 
ous country. He carried a streak of arbi- 
trary shade, almost black, across the entire 
foreground and the sky has darkened so that 
the blue is almost lost. This makes the 
light which gleams on the near rocks very 
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It is executed with a bold, square 
touch, very summarily. Withal the work is 
tender, cool, entirely free from browns. 
There are three soldiers, on one side amid 
the roughness, and on the other a man who 
shoots (flash of the powder and smoke all 
positively painted); these figures do not 
seem to be made from the same palette as 
the remainder of the picture, and the touch 
is different. 

The art rivers which flowed through Eu- 
rope had their sources in Italy, were streams 
fed by springs nourished by rain clouds from 


brilliant. 


afar. One of these rivers flowed through 
Spain. In tracing it back to its source—if 


any river ever had but one source—we find 
a little art-spring called Angelo da Cara- 
vaggio, and it is not so very far from where 
we are now standing as we converse about 
Salvator Rosa. Please remember that it 
was a deal rough, that little point, a windy 
and disturbed spot, nothing orderly or well 
regulated about it. 

Michael Amarigi Angelo, da Caravaggio, 
a Milanese, died in Rome in 1609, six years 
before Salvator was born, and at that 
moment Ribera, the Spaniard, was twenty- 
one years old and had been a student in Italy 
for seven years, and became enamored of 
Caravaggio's pictures. Pictures do not die 
as easily as men, so the Italian’s soul went 
marching on, still throbbing for Ribera and 
Salvator, and for Velasquez, when he came 
that way a few years later on. It’s a pretty 
story, all about a very poor boy, a mason’s 
son, who early smeared and daubed at the 
plaster tub. The fresco painters struck 
their colors, for better or for worse as their 
taste allowed, directly upon the wet plaster, 
and the mason’s rude boy had to stand by 
waiting with a fresh bucketful while the 
artists worked. Then the fever attacked 
him, and his native cleverness was warmed 
into life; he too could paint, if he tried. It is 
a common enough story, but such clever 
boys always have something new to offer, 
which perchance does not get its quietus in 
any dry old art school. However, Cara- 
vaggio was no more than ‘‘clever.’’ His 
mural paintings are few, but his easel pic- 
ures many, and he was a literalist who 
painted the rags on his dirty models and 
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rude textures of every object in the kitchen 
or market place. He was a lively fellow, 
and used his colors with all the brilliancy 
and life the palette allowed. In fact, he 
was counted by the well-regulated classical 
painters as a sorry dauber who actually 
painted things as they really were and who 
let his vulgar love of color and brilliant 
light and shade carry him whither it would. 
But the people liked him, and many young 
artists were carried away by his wild inde- 
pendence. Salvator found his works dear 
to his untamed heart, and the Spaniard, 
Ribera, whose acquaintance we are about to 
make, was another man after the same pat- 
tern. All the talented Spanish painters 
loved Caravaggio’s realism and rude force, 
and they were all big enough men to use it 
well, nor be abused by it. ‘There were 
Spanish painters in the seventeenth century 
who did not feel as the rude Italian did, but 
as it happened, they had only moderate 
talent. 


PANISH PAINTING: RIBERA.(7) 


José Ribera (1588-1656) was called 

Il Spagnolettv, or the little Span- 

iard by his Italian associates. There 
have been ‘‘bolters”’ all along the line of art 
history, men who became restive under 
restraint. Orderly respectability may be of 
use in the world, and it may be of use in 
art. Certainly a wall decoration should be 
orderly, because the architecture to which 
it is married is so, Sometimes orderliness 
is equivalent to dignity, and we do right to 
love dignity. But priest and schoolman are 
often disposed to be tyrannical; and when 
this tyranny has’ gone far, art dries up. 
There seem to have been quite a number of 
these restive innovators brought into being 
by the rigid laws imposed by the so-called 
School of Raphael. In architecture the 
same conditions were brought about by the 
Palladian School, whose tame elegancies 
still make our young men its slaves and from 
which now and again somebody breaks loose 
and then wishes he had not, because the 
laws are too strong for him. All young 
artists love to paint textures, paint what they 
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see, and it takes them a good while to feel 
the usefulness of orderliness. Possibly the 
real good is found in the middle course; 
enough of good still life and enough of 
noble line. 

All through the seventeenth century we 
find men who insisted upon painting tex- 
tures as they actually are, and, by the same 
impulse, to paint expression as they see it in 
the face before them rather than an expres- 
sion compounded from the study of many 
faces, an ideal expression. Raphael's 
sketches give us the expressions of his 
models very like those which Ribera caught 
as he watched the mobile features before 
him. However, Raphael’s master paintings 
show us not caught expressions but made- 
up expressions, something evolved from his 
wonderful inner consciousness, or, at least 
created by means of much observation of 
many faces—ideal expressions. The efforts 
at ideal expression in Ribera’s pictures are 
not impressive, but his caught expressions, 
the things he did when he had excited his 
model to laughter or some other emotion are 
very wonderful. Ribera was, as this indi- 
cates, a realist, just as his master Cara- 
vaggio was a realist, and both these loved 
to paint textures with the most brutal truth. 
This strain runs through all the alive paint- 
ers of Spain; even Murillo did not escape 
it, and Velasquez and Goya cultivated it, 
though Velasquez knew how to keep the 
wild thing well in hand. 

Ribera went to Italy when still in his 
teens and was in the studio of the like- 
minded Caravaggio in Naples (where the 
latter spent his last days) long enough to 
fix for a lifetime this tendency to bold real- 
ism. Boldness seems to have made these 
fine Spanish painters marked men. In the 
galleries of the world their pictures make 
spots upon the walls. Even the rude 
Netherlanders can scarcely speak out loud 
in their company. 

Ribera spent his life in Naples and there 
he died. His pictures went to Spain and 
exerted an influence there. They are also 
found all over Europe. 

I recall a picture by Ribera of a monk, 
seated full front, a wrinkled, smiling face, 
heavily bearded; nor is it a pretty curling 
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beard like that of Guido’s Ecce Homo, done 
at about the same time. One powerful hand 
holds a pen and the other, in his lap, a 
sheet of paper. It is all simple, almost 
fierce in technique, and shows cause for the 
expression that his was a ‘“‘terrible man- 
ner.’’ But he was terrible only when com- 
pared with Dolci. 

The Adoration of the Shepherds (Louvre) 
gives a good idea of his coloring. Not 
many men can paint a pink babe like that, 


CLUBFOOT BOY, 


RIBERA. 


so frank, so clear in flesh color, colored but 
restrained. There is no pronounced shade 
in the figure, but still it ‘‘models’’ per- 
fectly. Beside the kneeling shepherds a 
lamb, with legs tied together exactly in the 
way our farmers do it to-day, has been 
thrown down, right in the foreground, as if 
the artist loved to paint the wool. The ex- 
pression of the patient resignation on the 
beast’s face is pathetic. There is nothing 
human in it, but unadulterated lamb ex- 
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pression. This is the best face in the pic- 
ture as the devout shepherds did not appeal 
to Ribera—not exciting enough. The 
babe’s face is good, because it is simply a 
portrait. Raphael would have made it the 
face of what the Germans call a Wunder- 
kind, and his followers would have racked 
their weak brains to invent an ideal of some 
sort, anything but a portrait, which would 
have been too vulgar. We-see artists paint- 
ing wool in many ways, but not one like this. 
One's fingers could be thrust into the inter- 
stices, and every crack is drawn lovingly, 
and the brush strokes are very simple, done 
with abundance of paint. The blues and 
reds in the naturalistic clothes are excellent, 
reserved; shadows are but little brown and 
what there is of brown may have come with 
time. The people standing about in the pic- 


ture are only peasants as he found them.. 


All his religious pictures are in this manner, 
though many of them have gone intensely 
dark in the shadows. There is a dead 
Christ, in this same gallery, with flesh much 
more natural than that in Rembrandt’s 
famous Lesson in Anatomy. 


PANISH PAINTING: VELAS- 
QUEZ AND ZURBARAN. (8) 


Don Diego Roderiguez de Silva y 

Velasquez (1599-1660), was a gentle- 
man, born with a spoon in his mouth, 
though it was only a silver one. Though 
school teachers had small salaries in those 
days, the boy secured an education of the 
best sort, as his father was a schoolmaster. 
His first art instructor was one of the literal 
school, a painter of things, not of ideals. 
His second master was one of the well-regu- 
lated artists. So the young man got good 
from both, and in any case it mattered little 
because he could make nothing less of him- 
self than—dare one say it?—the greatest 
painter of the centuries we are studying, 
whatever training he might have had, or 
even had none been given him. In those 
days there were in Spain no casts from the 
antique statues; the inquisition forbade 
them. But King Philip IV. loved art, and 
loved Velasquez. So, by and by, the 
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painter went to Italy, and brought home 
the plasters, and much more art to his 
royal friend. It is interesting to note the 
fact that this great man did not ‘“‘do his 
antiques.”’ 

Very early in his career the king found 
out his worth and made him court painter, 
declaring that he would sit to no other; a 
resolution pretty well maintained. When 
the young man went to Italy, all the great 
people there did him reverence, and he met 
Ribera at Naples. The latter item is the 
more important, because Velasquez was dis- 
posed to paint what was before his eyes, and 
found in Ribera a congenial spirit. Of 
course the older man influenced the 
younger, as much as any one could move 
so strong a person. In any case, the clas- 
sical painters did not capture him, though 
possibly their pictures taught him to de- 
velop that subtle, middle line of conduct 
between the two styles. One suspects that 
the ecclesiastics did not admire him, or pos- 
sibly feared his independence, as few 
church decorations claimed his time. In- 
stead, he executed large historical subjects, 
magnificently painted. A home in the 
royal palace, the companionship of the 
king, honors, the title of nobility reserved 
for the purest blood, came to him early. 
He held high offices near the king’s person, 
and one of these killed him. He died of 
fatigue after arranging a royal festival. 

Velasquez was a masterful draughtsman, 
and that means a good deal; something 
more than correctness. Not alone were his 
outlines good, but also his construction of 
every part. This means schooling. Self- 
taught painters rarely or never ‘‘construct”’ 
well. This training did not make him a 
great artist, but it did help to make him the 
greatest. If Sir Joshua Reynolds could 
have drawn as well as this Spaniard—but 
we will talk of that by and by. When he 
was young he painted much still life and the 
usual beggar boy with holes in his clothes; 
painted him well, worked hard at it, as 
even genius gains by hard study. He kept 
on painting, what the anarchists call ‘‘royal 
beggars”’ all his life with just as much faith- 
fulness and sincerity as when young. He 
became a courtier, like Rubens, but did not 
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make Rubens’ mistake, turn 
his pictures over to his pupils 
to avoid the laborious parts. 
Everything he did is strong, 
bold, struck in with a big 
brush, every stroke full of 
drawing. He was as bold a 
brushman as Ribera, but had 
finer sense, and secured more 
subtle results. Royalties and 
nobles on foot or horseback, 
alone or grouped, and all the 
accessories of landscape or in- 
terior, horses or trees or fur- 
niture, all are nobly done. A 
strong colorist, but very re- 
fined, his work stands to-day 
the model for painters of all 
lands. 

Velasquez and Van Dyck 
were the gentlemanly painters; 
commanding nobility of pose 
and princely dignity. The 
Spaniard secured these with 
less affectation than the Flem- 
ing. Velasquez did thingsin a 
great way, as all great men do 
things. He could be careless 
with consummate elegance, en- 
tirely neglectful of non-essen- 
tials and still complete. 

Velasquez’s portrait of the little prince 
Don Balthazar Carlos on horseback, his 
sturdy legs scarcely equal to the animal's 

dimensions, the horse plunging towards the 
spectator, mane, tail and drapery flying, is 
an excellent balance between dignity and 
realism. Everything is literally correct, but 
the boy carries himself like a field marshal, 
and still is sincerely a chubby, lovable child. 
Van Dyck also was a master of child expres- 
sion. From the child to the firm, menacing 
face of Innocent V., in ecclesiastical robes, 
is afar step, and a still farther one to his 
picture, the Reunion of Drinkers, ‘This 
latter is one of his genre pictures, but the 
jolly men are not tumultuous, as the Dutch 
painters would have made them, but only 
quietly and good naturedly tipsy. Also, no 
Dutchman ever did such a beautiful, richly 
colored piece of painting. That half length 
of a six-year-old girl in the picturesque 
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VELASQUEZ. 
frock, the Infanta Margaret, is magnifi- 


cently swept in, every stroke of the long- 
haired brush long drawn and forceful. We 
must remember that this was done at an 
early period when that sort of painting was 
fare, pe The men) who docitin this day 
learned how by studying such pictures as 
this. 

The standing portrait of Philip IV. with 
gun and dog isin the Louvre and also at the 
Prado. The latter shows a little hat on the 
king’s head and the dog is not very plain. 
The former is bareheaded and the dog is 
wonderfully touched, firm, sure and char- 
acterful. All the picture, clothing, dog, 
hair, ground and trees are a brownish gray, 
varied of course, and the coat sleeve a 
warm, quiet green. These make one spot. 
The sky and distance, of silvery tone, melt 
into this quiet mass. There is one touch 
of green on the topof a hill. All this is 
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managed so that clear flesh comes out beau- 
tifully. In walking about the gallery, this 
brilliantly painted face always claims atten- 
tion, and still it is tenderness itself. 
Francisco Zurbaran (1598-1662) lived his 
life during the years of Velasquez’s great- 


ness. He was, like Ribera, a fiery char- 
acter, and a painter of textures and stuffs, of 
expression, and movement that passed 


under his eye. The walls of churches that 
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(SEE P. 351.) 


he decorated are many, and herein may be 
noted a different condition of affairs from 
those found in Holland at the same moment, 
where the churches were merely white- 
washed. 

In his Funeral of a Bishop (Louvre) the 
corpse, robed in white, lies upon a reclin- 
ing bier, draped in a stiff, silk, orange col- 
ored stuff. There are figures standing 
about the dead man, an archbishop and 
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monks. The colors are all clear and well 
found, solidly painted, and flesh tones excel- 
lent. Most notable of all are the attitudes 
and movements of these sympathetic mourn- 
ers. There is a suppressed activity about 
them as they discuss the situation. This is 
remarkably good, no gesticulation, not over- 
done, and still full of life. All these Span- 
jards seem to have had an astonishing 
ability to seize subtle lifelike action. It is 
safe to say that no paintings in all Europe 
can equal them. All the leading men had 
this gift, though it was most perfectly de- 
veloped in Velasquez. It is naturalism 
carried to its perfection. Not a Dutchman 
could show an approach to it, even Jan 
Steen becomes commonplace by compar- 
ison. 


PANISH PAINTING: COLLAN- 
TES, MOYA, 
GOYA. (9) 


Francisco Collantes (1599-1656) was 
a lesser light, but illustrates the movement 
going on all over the continent of Europe 
during this early seventeenth century, 
Claude being its best exponent. He was a 
painter of romantic landscapes of the semi- 
classical sort. But Collantes’ human figures 
were not, like Claude’s, classical. In his 
Burning Bush (Louvre) the Moses is a 
peasant and the bush a real one, This 
peasant is a shepherd. His donkey is very 


real, also all movements are observed with 


true Spanish -accuracy. The landscape 
forms are drawn with sincere truth, but 
arranged in the classical manner. 

Pedro de Moya (1610-1666), another rest- 
less man, started out to see the world and 
all the good art works in it. But—note the 
change—he went not to Italy but to Flan- 
ders, where the new and fresh were already 
introduced by Rubens and Van Dyck. In 
order to support himself he enlisted in the 
army of Flanders. He became a soldier, as 
others became servants or lackies, anything 
to keep them in an artistic environment. 
He followed Van Dyck to England, but the 
great man died just then; so back to Spain 
he traveled as best he could, where he met 
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and greatly aided a 
young man named Mu- 
rillo. 

Bartholomé Estaban 
Murillo (1618-1682) is 
in many respects the 
Carlo Dolci of Spain, a 
painter of pretty pic- 
tures, smooth and 
sweet, a popular artist. 
He was by no means as 
far gone in anemia as 
Dolci, but only tended 
that way. In his youth 
he did his beggars in 
rags, like the others. 
Throughout his reli- 
gious pictures there 
runs a current of real- 
ism that betrays his 
Spanish instinct. To 
most artists the Beg- 
gars are more attractive 
than the Immaculate 
Conceptions, as the 
former are natural, 
forceful, characterized 
by close observation of 
expression and real 
movement. They are 
Spanish pictures. The 
religious works are Ital- 
ian classic in treatment 
and in manner of paint- 
ing. His strongest work is mild as com- 
pared with that of the other men we have 
examined, so that he holds no such rank in 
the art scale as they. 

Of Murillo’s Louvre pictures, the Holy 
Fainily is best. The picture is very lumi- 
nous and, of course, over tender. The flesh 
looks weak beside that of Velasquez, though 
more colored. The floating Angels are 
enveloped in the dreamy sky. The Al- 
mighty is a benign but weak old man. 
Murillo did cherubs far better, and they 
are very pleasing. The Madonna is no 
more than a handsome maiden, and Christ 
looks a good baby with a curious timid gaze 
as he takes the cross from John. This ex- 
pression saves the picture, and is in true 
Spanish spirit; the same to be found with 
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BEGGAR BOYS. 


MURILLO. 


all the good men. John’s expression is of 
the same character; that of a friendly boy, 
willing to play but not yet very well ac- 
quainted. The reds and blues are not at all 
powerful, but are choice colors, and the 
orange note in Elizabeth’s dress is a select 
tone. It is all very choice and elegant, but 
‘‘sweet.”’ 

The Miracle of San Diego, called the 
Cuisine des Anges, has all the character- 
istics of this artist except that the shaded 
parts have become excessively dark. The 
angelic cooks move with Italian grace and 
orderliness about their tasks, but there is a 
charming collection of pots and pans in the 
corner,—good Spanish realism. The Beg- 
gars, a series of them (examples to be found 
in Louvre and Prado), show what all Span- 
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ish pictures boast of, careful study and 
genuineness, The expressions are as good 
as need be, and sometimes cunningly ob- 
served. One does not feel the same sin- 
cerity in the religious works. 

If popularity be a standard, then Murillo 
is great in the Children of the Shell. Itis 
prettv, the grouping is excellent, the drawing 
is learned but weak, and the poses very arti- 
ficial. There is here very little of the Span- 
ish virtue of truth to probable expression. 

Francisco Goya y Lucientes (1748-1828). 
We have passed over a long period since 
leaving Murillo in 1666. No doubt there 
are pictures to be seen by Spanish artists of 
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the eighteenth century that we could admire 
and would like to own; but, until the com- 
ing of Goya, no painter of striking person- 
ality arose. ‘“‘Goya’s genius, indeed was of 
the geyser order. Now it rushed up boil- 
ing, sulphurous it might be, but irresistible 
in its leap; then suddenly, as though a tap 
were turned off, it would drop, disappear, as 
it were, in a pool, ugly or merely ordinary. 
His sense of: character, his interest in it, 
was far more acute than his sense of 
beauty.’’ So writes Margaret L. Woods, in 
the Cornhill Magazine. 

Sometimes superb, but often positively 
bad, an ardent worker, wrapped up in art, 
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having an extraordinary sort of talent, all 
too passionate; at nineteen years of age he 
showed the trend of his lifetime. Too 
bored by portrait painting to do it well and 
still so impressive in his renderings as to 
command admiration in spite of all sorts of 
artistic law-breaking, he proved himself very 
Spanish, very literal and able to do, what so 
many of the others did, catch the fleeting 
expression of movement of all that passed 
before his eyes. 

He was hot-headed when he painted, and 
conversed or quarreled in abundance. In 
painting the bulls in a fight he caught the 
attitudes and expressions wonderfully, but 
always too much of it, border- 
ing on caricature, or, at least, 
what may be called over-char- 
acterization. He became such 
areckless balcony climber that 
a rival’s knife found him out, 
and, to escape complications, 
he fled to Rome. Of course the 
art of Italy had no charms for 
such a positive character. He 
met the Frenchman, David, 
then a student there, and they 
conversed about the propriety 
of chopping off kings’ heads, 
for both were revolutionists, 
and David helped do. the chop- 
ping later on. Spanish art had 
gone to the bad. King Charles 
III. called Raphael Mengs from 
Italy to redeem it, and a tapes- 
try works was set up. When 
Goya came home again, Mengs 
put him at work making designs. He threw 
overboard all the heathen gods, with their 
classical lines, and made his designs in the 
vernacular. 

He was then thirty years old and this was 
the first serious work of his life, an immense 
success; people cheered him. His color is 
silvery, drawing careless but full of nervous 
seductiveness. Portraits without number, 
great festival pictures, bull fights, dancers 
at picnics, all compelled him to paint the 
picturesque gowns and coats of the period 
and the striking faces of people who had 
greater individuality than our present well- 
regulated habits admit of. I recall a por- 
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trait in which the face color is struck in 
rapidly, frankly ‘‘licked’’ together, colored 
but cool, luminous and without shadows. It 
does not ‘‘sit in the picture,’’ and the coat 
is nearly as bad, the colored sash worse and 
hair childishly out of harmony, but with all 
these faults there is an evidence of a man 
behind the brush, so personal and interest- 
ing that no one is disposed to find fault. 
Goya did his good work only when he loved 
the motive. All men of his type are like 
that, and who dares say that the true artist 
can be anything else. His portrait shows a 
strong head, and the high, fuzzy beaver hat 
indicates the Directory period, the end of 
the century, the eighteenth. 


LEMISH PAINTING: RUBENS. 
(10) 


At the opening of the seventeenth 

century the Low Countries were 
already divided politically. The Dutch, 
always a vigorously independent people, 
had cast off the yoke of the Austrian Em- 
pire, but Flanders was still a province 
of Austria, and a catholic country. The 
close political contact of both these coun- 
tries with Spain—as Spain was a part of 
the Austrian Empire-—produced conditions 
affecting art. When Protestant Holland 
once had freed herself from the interference 
of a Romish government, she abandoned 
decorations in her church interiors. In 
Flanders, on the contrary, the Catholics 
still demanded church decorations. In Hol- 
land the rich burgher was a prince, but he 
lived ina house of modest dimensions and 
adorned it with small easel pictures. With 
the exception of the guild halls, he had no 
palaces in which it was his pleasure to hang 
pictures. But Flanders still maintained the 
luxury of religious paintings, and a measure 
of royal pomp, and hence the marked differ- 
ence in the art of the two countries. 

Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640), a Flem- 
ing, is unique. There is only one of him in 
the world; imitators to the contrary notwith- 
standing. To be beyond the possibility of 
imitation, except the sort seen when a mon- 
key imitates a man, is a proof of personality, 
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and personality is the cornerstone of the 
structure called genius. He did everything 
well; so well that he became a diplomatic 
Indeed, he was never anything but 
a diplomat from birth to death. His paint- 
ing was brilliant, dashing and popular, and 
so was the man. Fortunately the painting 
was sound art as well as popular. It was 
showy, not dignified; and still, with all the 
contortions of forms and colors, a certain 
majesty adheres to his most flamboyant pic- 
tures. While the Dutch were producing 
many small pictures for home use, Rubens 
worked as if a cathedral or a palace stood 
waiting for every canvas; and one did. He 
was not the kind of aman to emulate the 
stateliness of Velasquez, and yet he was as 
much of a man as he. With a galloping 
abandon of brush work that takes one’s 
breath away, he could lay pure colors on 
enormous surfaces and still keep the tones 
harmonious and tender. To most artists he 
is a god, and only carpers dwell upon his 
very discoverable faults. When he painted 
the Descent from the Cross, he did not make 
his masterpiece. Only academicians and 
classicists say that. He was young when he 
did it, and tried very hard, as all the ambi- 
tious do. He was too great to spoil it with 
overwork, so we see it very perfect and 
very great. But it isnot Rubens. Itis only 
a superior academical study, and the real 
Rubens was not academical—fortunately. 
The painter sentiment in it is fine, but the 
religious sentiment is quite unimportant. 
Its ‘“‘pendant,’’ the Raising of the Cross, 
amounts to little. Rubens was too gooda 
diplomat to try that sort many times. It 
was un-Rubens. The academical pictures 
are like electricity flowing in a good con- 
ductor, quietly. Rubens was electricity 
broken loose; it is then that it sparkles. 

Some of his swaying groups of nude, over- 
fleshed women shock our cold Saxon taste. 
They bewilder the timid and staid as a whirl- 
wind does. But the only Rubens had a 
right to do as he liked. All geniuses have 
it, or take it. And the world always has, 
and always will submit, and can do no less 
than applaud. Nobody ever could paint the 
gleam of skin as Rubens did, or use such 
colors in doing it. 
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He painted great numbers of religious 
pictures, some allegory, many landscapes, 
portraits of beautifully dressed women and 
notafew men. These last are not wonder- 
ful, though the flesh is delightfully painted. 
They look very much like Van Dyck'’s por- 
traits, but are less convincing. To secure 
subtle pose for a gentleman ina black coat 
was not in his makeup. The subtlety of 
Rubens is found in the gray of his richly 
colored flesh. Often in the shades he 
struck bold sweeps of pure vermilion, but 
the flesh is still strangely gray. If his 
women are gruss in body, their faces are 
superbly beautiful. 

Rubens’ father was an official in Ant- 
werp, but had to fly to Cologne, during the 
disturbances between the Netherlanders 
and the Spanish, and the boy was bcrn 
there. When the Spanish again had quiet 
possession of Flanders the father returned 
to his official duties. Thus Rubens was a 
Fleming of foreign birth, and a Spanish 
subject. The boy became a page in a 
noble house, and there learned courtly man- 
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ners. These he founda great convenience 
later on. When twenty-three years old he 
was sent to Italy and became one of the 
gentlemen in waiting to the Duke of Man- 
tua, from time to time visiting the cities 
which contained all the best of art. The 
Duke sent him to Spain on a delicate mis- 
sion, and he painted the portrait of Philip 
III. there. During his stay in Italy, both 
before and after this mission, his brush was 
employed in painting masterpieces in 
churches and palaces, from the North even 
as far as Rome. 

After eight years we find him again in 
Antwerp, married and living in a palatial 
home of his own designing. Such men do 
all things well, and he became learned in 
languages and science. 

Another mission to Spain brought about 
an intimate acquaintance with Velasquez, 
and commissions for more enormous church 
decorations. But none of these paintings 
appear to be in the manner of the famous 
Descent from the Cross. Back again in 
Antwerp, he was again sent off on a 
diplomatic mission to England, where he 
painted Charles I. and the ceiling of the 
banquet room in Whitehall Palace, one of 
his best works. With the honors of knight- 
hood bestowed upon him by Charles, and his 
purse richly lined, he returned to his home 
again, and was, at the age of sixty-three, 
buried with honors in his own private 
chapel. 

The collection of huge paintings, ordered 
by Marie de Medici to her own glorification, 
has recently been rearranged, in the 
Louvre, in a gallery newly set apart for it 
alone. The impression made by the en- 
semble is very imposing and grandiose, 
though these as a whole are not Rubens’ 
best works. Critics declare that Rubens 
did little painting on these canvases. But 
this is incorrect: the work is too good for 
that. Having examined them very closely, 
I assert that all the principal heads and 
many entire figures are by the master’s own 
hand. Certain accessories and the figures 
in the corners are by his pupils. It is per- 
fectly easy to determine where the one stops 
and the other commences. Some of the 
work is hasty and careless, but a number of 
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the pictures are as good as his best, except 
the accessories spoken of. These are all 
allegorical paintings based on incidents in 
the life of the queen. Every canvas is 
crowded with large figures to the edges, the 
majority of them lightly draped women,—or 
ate they genii? It is needless to.say that 
these women are very robust and very 
twisted. To fill up the corners his pupils 
painted the less important ones, and did it 
in touch and color badly. It is well to re- 
member that these contorted figures are 
entirely in keeping with the furniture of 
this, the Bourbon period—the bandy-legged 
style. 

The Last Judgment, now in Dresden, illus- 
trates the contrast between the Dutch and 
Flemish art because so ecclesiastical and so 
huge in size. It is not original in composi- 
tion or motive, neither is it impressive as a 
sermon on the judgment day. It is pain- 
fully tormented in line, sufficiently careless 
in drawing, but shows strikingly the impet- 
uosity of the man, his swiftness of execu- 
tion and superb color. (See full page cut, 
Pp. 436.) 

In examining Rubens’ sketches in oils one 
sees his method. These are underlaid, and 
all the subject worked out, with a thin 
‘“‘sauce’’ of grayish umber. Into this he 
touched his brilliant flesh tones and some 
tints of drapery here and there. The fin- 
ished pictures sometimes reveal the use of 
this ‘‘sauce,’’ though it is usually pretty 
well covered. He did not pile up his paint 
to any considerable degree, and, in his flesh, 
especially his faces, the brush strokes are 
not specially evident at a few paces away. 
On near inspection the dashing technique is 
exciting to the artist who studies it. I am 
quite sure that Rubens did not paint the 
wreath of flowers which surrounds the small 
Vierge dans les Fleures (Louvre). As a 
banker never mistakes the personal touch of 
a known signature, so one who has studied 
art can not mistake this touch. Any one of 
several flower painters could have done it, 
but Rubens, never. The same is true of 
the roses, tulips, fruit and the book in the 
Maria mit dem Kinde, in the Berlin Mu- 
seum. The nude babe stands ona table and 
leans his head very tenderly against his 
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mother’s breast. Behind the group there is 
a large rose tree, and on the right flowers 
and fruit and an open book, all highly fin- 
ished, pretty and mechanical. It is very 
easy to see. where Rubens left off and an- 
other commenced. The master did some- 
times paint flowers—in his own handwriting, 
easily identified. 

During Rubens’ life, Jan Meel, his coun- 
tryman, painted, besides ‘‘historical’’ pic- 
tures, many hunting scenes and pastoral 
landscapes. One of these (Louvre) is in 
two tones, brownish and bluish—a_ very 
much practiced combination since then. 
In this picture are figures, a cart and ani- 
mals, as it represents a Travelers’ Dinner; 
all beside a brown house with a tower. 
Meel painted this, no doubt, in Italy, and 
the treatment and handling are mannered, 
but according to the rules for such things 
established thus early in the development of 
landscape painting. Claude was also paint- 
ing landscapes in the same formal manner, 
except that he had his genius to help him 
make it acceptable. Some of Rubens’ land- 
scapes are like this, as much as anything by 
him is like any other man’s work. But 
throughout his work the real art sentiment 
is found, as in the small (12x14 inches) 
Paysage in the Louvre. It is, according to 
the rule, half warm, half cool, and the 
division between the two is an irregular 
diagonal from top to bottom. It shows a 
rugged country ; there is a stream issuing 
from an arched bridge into a broken fore- 
ground, a white sun up in the sky, as itisa 
misty morning, and fog wreathes gather 
softly about the stream. At first glance 
one would think this a Constable, though it 
is less bold. Claude was the one who in- 
vented the sun in the sky. So Rubens must 
have gotten the idea from him, an entirely 
possible thing. The contrast of this picture 
to the orderly work of Meel is interesting 
as revealing how two men use the same 
rules differently. Rubens has given all 
that delightful mystery which makes Turner 
so great, much of the purposeful careless- 
ness of Constable, and all the qualities of 
tender, gray atmcsphere which the land- 
scape painters of recent years seek for. It 
is a delightful surprise to see such senti- 
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ment in so early a landscape, and it does not 
recall Claude at all, except in the use of 
those rules of composition. Note that this 
picture is silvery, not gay in color, and so is 
the Resurrection of Lazarus (9x12 inches) 
in the same gallery, and neither is a sketch, 
but both completed pictures, 
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LEMISH PAINTING: VAN 
DYCK AND TENIERS.(11) 


Sir Anthony Van Dyck (1599-1641) 
is another Flemish painter. The 
title that stands in front of Van Dyck’s 
name looks very English, as it has a right 
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to, considering that he earned it in the 
service of England’s king, where he also 
acquired fame and fortune. But he did 
much good work outside of that connection. 
He is almost the greatest painter of por- 
traits the world has ever known. Only 
Titian of the previous century, and Velas- 
quez of his own sur- 
passed him. The 
Spaniard was more 
versatile, more force- 
ful, and executed 
large historical paint- 
ings with a greater 
personality than Van 
Dyck did his. But 
the Fleming was a 
very notable artist. 

Van Dyck was re- 
ceived by Charles I. 
of England into 
royal favor when he 
was thirty-two years 
old, and died in that 
country ten years 
later. During his 
residence in England 
he went for a vaca- 
tion to his native 
land, taking with 
him his newly wedded 
wife, who was the 
daughter of an Eng- 
lish lord. The jour- 
ney was continued to 
Paris where he hoped 
to emulate Rubens, 
who had just finished 
his great picture-se- 
ries for Marie de 
Medici. But the ex- 
pected commission 
had just been as- 
signed to Nicolas 
Poussin. This calls 
to mind that Poussin was about the same 
age as Van Dyck, that Claude was only 
one year his junior, and Velasquez exactly 
the same age. 

Before going to England Van Dyck spent 
a long time in Italy, where every attention 
was bestowed upon him, together with a 
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very large number of commissions to paint 
history and religion in palaces and churches. 
I did not mention a great deal of work of 
the same sort done in Flanders before he 
left home, Flanders being still a royal prov- 
ince and of the Catholic faith. 

Every one does as he can. Van Dyck had 
to give the clergy what they demanded; 
something to go with the architecture and 
something that resembled the work done in 
‘Rome. All his religious pictures are merely 
Italian art; beautifully Van Dycked cer- 
tainly, but all with the family features com- 
mon to the offspring of Raphael. Rubens 
did the same, but got a larger part of him- 
self into the complexions and_ shapes. 
Ribera and Goya were stubborn, doing as 
they liked, but the Fleming was docile. 
Even Van Dyck’s portraits are composed 
according to the formula: — a certain 
amount of curtain and the chair and table 
made to posture respectfully. This was 
carried to an absurd extravagance in the 
twisted furniture period by the Bourbon 
artists; Sir Joshua Reynolds did his share 
of it, and soon down. Just now we don’t 
want it, but the 
style will come 
again; there is a 
certain air of re- 
spectability about 
it. And the land- 
scapes posed in a 
gingerly fashion 
in those days with 
the same good re- 
sults, and they too 
will do it again 
some day. 

The real merit 
of Van Dyck was, 
as it ever must be, 
in the personality 
stamped upon 
every work. Walk- 
ing back and forth 
in any gallery 
where Van Dycks 
are hung, one 
wonders why his 
men stand so no- — 
bly, look so aris- 
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tocratic, have such an air about them, and 
also wonders why the other portraits lack 
something. To these rare virtues add 
refined color, just enough and never too 
much, excellent and learned drawing with 
a free touch, and the superb way in 
which his studio ‘‘properties’’ do their duty 
—just enough again. Perhaps Titian was a 
nobler painter. Whodares can give rank to 
the great? Velasquez, however, was more 
versatile; he did his work in more ways than 
Van Dyck. 

This greatest pupil of Rubens shows his 
worth because he so rarely shows a trace of 
his master’s style in his painting. Rubens 
taught him nearly all he knew, but could 
not make a little Rubens of him, as befell 
nearly all the others, his fellow students in 
the Antwerp School. 

In all the realm of portrait painting there 
is nothing more beautiful than the portraits 
of the children of Charles I. to be seen at 
Dresden or at Windsor Castle. And the 
little boy (portrait of Jean Richardo, in the 
Louvre), or the little girl turning and look- 
ing up at her father (portrait of a man, also 
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in the Louvre) are deliciously childlike. 
Van Dyck’s children are more innocently 
natural than his adults. The grown folks 
are always on their dignity. 

David Teniers the younger (1610-1694), 
was one of those who helped pull Rem- 
brandt down, as we shall see later on, be- 
cause he was more amusing and less hard to 
understand. He was born in Antwerp, and 
here we find the political conditions at work. 
Teniers was taken up by the royal governor, 
made an officer of his household, and put 
in charge of a fine collection ef paintings, 
many by such men as Claude. He copied 
them so as to baffle discrimination between 
original and imitation, thus learning to 
paint well. He also did the, frolicing peas- 
ants, who could drink so much and feel it so 
little, and put wonderful life into the delin- 
eation. His color was inclined to be tonal 
rather than variegated like Van Steen’s. 

Van der Meulen (1634-1690) was a Fleming, 
and like all the others of his countrymen, 
sought royal favor, finding it’.in Paris. 
The Louvre contains many huge canvases 
by him in which the red and gold coach 
of Louis XIV. always figures as center 
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of attraction. The king, with gorgeous 
retinue, fills the center of the picture. Over 
the heads of this assemblage of fine folk 
there is usually a far view over a pretty 
good landscape, perhaps a city on fire or an 
encampment. It is not .the art of the 
Netherlands, except as to manner of color- 
ing and handling; though, after all, these 
are what make national art. 

Snyders, (1579-1657) a Fleming, was a vig- 
orous brushman and a good painter of dogs 
in violent movement. He lived in the early 
days of the seventeenth century where paint- 
ing had abundant vitality. 
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Let us now talk about Paul Rem- 
brandt van Ryn (1606-1669), or Rijn, which 
is exactly the same thing in Dutch. He 
was born and spent his life just over the 
border, almost within walking distance of 
Rubens and Van Dyck. Though so nearly 
of kin with the two great Flemings, this 
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Dutchman was utterly different in tempera- 
ment. All the Dutch were a sturdy lot and 
little given to elegancies. It is said that he 
was the inventor of a new style, a revolu- 
tionist against the Italian school, which is 
partly true. All the Dutch were vehement 
dissenters. But there is still a deal of the 
Italian school to be found in Rembrandt's 
pictures. He was simply a dissenter with a 
vigorous personality which took him a good 
way along another branch of the road. He 
is said to have painted things as he saw 
them. Ribera and Goya did that; Rem- 
brandt didsosomewhat. He made his own 
conventionalization, based on the Italian 
School, and he did get a good deal of sin- 
cere truth into his work. 

Correggio seems to have developed the 
idea of lighting his picture from one point, 
the infant Jesus. Rembrandt did the 
same, but usually brought the light from a 
little window overhead. Ie was born in 
little-window-land, and founded the little- 
window-school. But it must be remembered 
that several painters had done something 
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like this before he was born. Artists are 
but heirs of their artistic ancestors. 

Rembrandt’s painting is never sugar- 
coated; he was a rude fellow who loved to 
see the paint daubs. He could finish highly 
too, as is evinced by his Gilder, and his 
Portrait of a Gentleman—both owned in this 
country—as well as in his Anatomy Lesson, 
all which are “‘pushed”’ very far and refined 
in texture of paint. These are very free, but 
also finished. They do not establish a rule. 
He did many portraits of himself, because 
he liked to paint a handsome face and he 
found the model convenient. As he grew 
older the face became coarser, and so did 
the handling. 

The people adored, and then wearied. 
Painters of prettier pictures stole away his 
business. But for the sale of his inimitable 
etchings, life would have been hard at the 
end. 

When I stood in front of the Lesson in 
Anatomy (Hague) and saw all those grave 
men in black hats, handsome men, listen- 
ing to the ‘‘demonstrator’’ who lifts a ten- 
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don from the arm of the subject with his 
breath The 
painting is so simple, so direct, so easily 
that. But the 
nobility of simplicity was startling. (See 


forceps, it took my away. 


done; any one could do 
the full page cut, p. 469.) 
The great canvas called The Night Watch 
installed (Museum of Am- 
All the 


superb handling and extraordinary color do 


is very well 


sterdam), but is not so imposing. 
not answer so well as simplicity. Since 
cleaning the picture, it proves to be a scene 
in daylight, though the light comes into it 
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from several sources. He simply painted a 


number of handsomely clad men-at-arms, 
all portraits, and they are in lively action at 
the door of a clubhouse, Little matters like 
unaccountable lights did not worry Rem- 
brandt. So the that Christ 
preaches to, are a huddle of boors in a barn, 


disciples, 


dressed in odd and incongruous costumes, 
dragged at random out of the ‘“‘property” 
closet. Rembrandt loved to paint; what he 
painted mattered little. The study of that 
large side of beef (Louvre) 
front of a butcher’s shop gave him joy. It 
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is very teal and done with a ‘‘sentiment’’ 
not found in the other Dutch still life paint- 
The beef fairly sparkles with 
crisp touches. 

Le Ménage du Menuisier (Louvre) is one 
of the many small pictures painted for Dutch 
home use. Probably Rembrandt intended 
to give to it a mild religious significance, 
The mother nurses a babe, an old woman 
looks Over in the back part of the 
Spacious interior, a man works at his bench, 
placed under the little window from which a 
strong shaft of sunshine enters and strikes 
the carpenter's back and the nude babe and 
mother, except that the mother’s head is in 
From these it falls to a spot of 
bright light on the floor. The space is large 
above and around the small figures (the 
work is but 12x14 inches). The 
mother’s head, the old woman, most of the 
carpenter and the floor and background 
are all united in one simple, all-pervading 
dark; not black but, in some parts, very 
The babe is highly finished, 
a spot as big as half your little finger, 
but all is free, tender and triumphantly 
well done, very personal and very Rem- 
brandtesque. 

In the Supper at Emmaus (Louvre) 
Rembrandt has centered the light, but does 
not give the impression that it enters by a 
small window, casting a shaft of brillianey 
upon objects in the picture, as in the Menu- 
There is no violent dark against the 
It is a quiet picture, blending and 
Three of the faces are cool, 
one is a little reddish. The walls, the em- 
broidered tablecloth and the righthand 
man's coat are all one tone and moderately 
The recess behind the Savior’s head 
is silvery. There are two bits of decided 
red (though by no means as strong as ver- 
milion), the edges of the undershirt sleeves 
of the bald man, There is much dignity 
and repose in the work; one of the most 
worthy of all his religious pictures, This is 
a canvas of several feet in length. 

In portraiture Rembrandt affected a face 
strongly lighted in the midst of trembling 
darks; the black hat, next the light, center- 
ing the dark. ‘Trembling darks’’ ex- 
presses the difference of his backgrounds 
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deep in tone. 


isier, 
light. 
centering well. 


warm. 
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from those of others who made dry and hard 
backgrounds. 

Van Ostade, Maas, Mieris, and a good 
many others, imitated frequently the Menu- 
isier picture above described. It is difficult 
to find any positive red in a Rembrandt, but 
the others used it. They were cheaper 
colorists: 

Adrian van Ostade (1610-1685) was a 
Dutch painter and etcher, a pupil of Franz 
Hals. As he was born in Lubeck some list 
him with the Germans, but improperly. He 
had no such personality as Rembrandt, but 
was a fine painter. There is a large pic- 
ture, by him, of people selling fish, done 
with the bold dash of Hals, and the fish are 


very real. But his interior of a school room 
(only 7x7 inches) is as Rembrandtesque as 
possible, though less profound and 
smoother. A man reading a newspaper is 


not like either Rembrandt or Hals, and it is 
“‘hard,’’ though finely painted. It is more 
like Jan Steen. A little oval picture (five 
inches long) shows a man and woman, with 
heads as big as a pea, pulling each other 
about. There is no red in it, though the 
woman has a moderately blue dress. Itisa 
tone-picture and a Rembrandt effect, though 
not glowing. He seemed to delight in 
painting pigs, or any such matters, with 
farmyard surroundings. There isa portrait 
group, at the Louvre—father, mother, a 
daughter and her lover, looking very smart 
and pleased, and six other children, all in 
dark clothes except the two little light 
gowned ones in the middle. All are 
stretched out in a stiff row; a hard lot—the 
painting, not the persons. 

An extensive, high, farm interior is ex- 
actly the Rembrandt Menuisier again, 
painted rather thinly, but with frank han- 
dling, a smallcanvas, The light comes in at 
a small open door, and strikes a spot on the 
floor which reflects all over the extensive 
interior, revealing a clutter of implements 
and things hung up, onions, baskets, kettles, 
and tools, an old curiosity shop; such in- 
teriors are common enough in Holland. 
Quite small and off to one side are figures. 
In the principal group is a mother perform- 
ing an office for her naked babe which 
polite people are usually not invited to wit- 
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ness. Do not confuse Adrian with Isaac 
Van Ostade his brother, of less account. 


UTCH PAINTING: HALS, 
CUYP, POTTER AND RUYS- 
DAEL. (13) 


Frans Hals, of Harlem (1584- 
1666). The fact that Hals first saw the 
light in Flanders was an accident that did 
not make him less a Dutchman, as his father 
was a Harlemer. He is the oldest of the 
noted Dutchmen, but has had almost more 
influence upon the art of recent years than 
upon his own period. His life was unevent- 
ful unless getting drunk and being scolded 
for it may be counted as exciting. He could 
do a deal of drinking, and still plant his 
brush exactly in the right spot and strike in 
the complicated ‘‘flats,’’ that go to make up 
a face, as few other men did or have done 
since. If he wanted to drink, what business 
of ours is it? We are here to admire his 
astonishing technique and ability to catch 
expression. As strong as Rembrandt and 
living his life near by him, there is no ac- 
count of any cross purposes between the 
two. There is in his portraits the same con- 
trast of flesh tone and black hat so common 
in Dutch pictures, but Hals simply copied 
naturé in his own big way and gave no 
thought to peculiar effects of light and 
shade. His big way of doing it commands 
profound respect, and it puts many noted 
Dutchmen into the list of the pretty picture 
makers by comparison. 

The nearest approach to palace decoration 
to be found among the seventeenth century 
Dutchmen are the large portrait groups of 
families or members of societies. Many of 
the syndicate groups were arranged on a 
long canvas, perhaps six feet by ten or 
more. Hals’ best works are in the city hall 
at Harlem, long pictures reaching, one after 
the other, nearly around the council cham- 
ber. The Company of Archers is feasting, 
but each one present managed to show his 
face; Hals so managed, at least. They are 
full of action, wear good clothes, and look 
wonderfully alive. Great work that! Noth- 
ing at all like it in all the world; nothing 
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else so direct, squarely touched, cool in 
color, so knowing or scarcely so character- 
ful; he was so sure in his touch, so right in 
every stroke. 

It is just here that the English painters 
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are weak. Hals dashed his color in painting 
a coat, this way and that way rudely, but 
never lost the position of a shoulder or an 
elbow. The Englishmen could not do it, 
and very few have done it as well in any 
land. Every one knows his famous Laugh- 
ing Girl. He did several other such figures 
just as well; they all laugh and all look like 
individual personages. 

The Famile de Van Berestyne de Harlem, 
in the Louvre, might be called queer; fam-: 
ily groups are liable to be. This one is 
such an odd lot of odd people in odd cos- 
tumes, that one laughs and then admires. 
They are all very much alive, the children 
so very childish and gleeful, the mother so 
matronly, the father so stolid. The faces 
are all in full light, as round as dumplings, 
and scarcely a shadow to be found. There 
are ten figures, four of them adults, includ- 
ing two nurses. He has not spared work; 
there are sixteen hands to be seen, and all 
good ones. As he worked from day to day 
the spirit changes; perhaps it was due to 
spirits. While everything is admirable, 
some heads are better than others. The 
children are all excellent, and the mother’s 
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gold-embroidered stomacher is a wonder of 
easy elaboration. He could paint a rufi 
with a dancing touch, that makes other ruffs 
by other men look like round cheeses. Hals 
commanded no great prices, but made a 
good living and spent all he got. 

Albert Cuyp (1606-1673) was another 
Dutchman, born the same year as Rem- 
brandt. He seems to have hurt no one but 
his father, and that by outdoing him in his 
own line of work, and it should have been a 
pleasure to the elder to see his son and 
pupil getting on: so doubtless it was. 
Albert did a good many portraits, as they 
all did, which 
resemble those 
of Rembrandt 
in many re- 
spects except 
the hard back- 
grounds which 
never had that 
vibration we 
know about. 
The landscapes, 
with cattle and 
horses, do vi- 
brate, however, 
and are, next to 
those of Claude, 
the juiciest in 
the galleries. It 
is a common 
impression that 
Cuyp always 
managed to 
have a spot of 
red conspicuously placed, as a man in a red 
coat on a white horse. I rather think he did 
do it pretty often, and all his paintings fol- 
low a system; his own, however. So he 
was not great but only beautiful, and that is 
a good deal. 

All his pictures have a golden tone, as if 
lighted through amber glass. Nothing in 
them seems to have gone black: the lowest 
grays are luminous. A black cow is, how- 
ever, black, and velvety too. So isa black 
coat. A gentleman mounted ona mottled 
gray horse wears a black cap and red coat. 
The groom, holding the stirrup is in a green 
coat of extraordinary tone. All Cuyp’s 
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greens are remarkable, and they have not 
gone black, as so many greens have. A 
picture gallery of old works is, if not a green 
graveyard, certainly the graveyard of 
greens! His skies and distances are, almost 
all, tender, shimmering, delicately grayed. 
Why was time so good to him, when it 
ruined others? The faces in his pastoral 
pictures are not good. His cattle are only 
fairly well drawn. It is the color that makes 
his glory, that glowing gray and _ those 
greens. The red coats even are of superior 
dye. 

Paul Potter 


was another 


(1625-1654), 


BULL. 


POTTER. 


Dutch painter of animals, who outdid his 
father and only master, and who had many 
qualities like those attributed above to 
Cuyp, but with a difference. ‘*Paul Pot- 
ter’s Bull’’ has become a household word. 
The animal is rather young, is very natural, 
very alive; and his present home is in the 
Museum at the Hague, where you can turn 
about and look at him after visiting with 
Rembrandt's Lesson in Anatomy. ‘This is 
the largest picture by Potter that I remem- 
ber to have seen; the young bull must be 
about half life size. There are some sheep 
keeping him company and a herdsman, who 
adds little glory to the picture. It is the 
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HAL) COMPANY 


A TIAN, 


wimplicity, and innocence of any striving for 
effect that pleases, Many people see noth- 
ing to admire in it, but artists know how to 


value simplicity, Then the greens are very 


charming, Like Cuyp’s, they have kept 


’ 


well, In the Louvre is a picture (3 x 4 ft.) 
of cows, by Paul Potter that has a different 
the Bull, Several 


toned cattle stand or repose on a slope of 


character from quiet 
gyrase, and there is a bit of fence and naked 
tree, ‘Tho sky is a very quiet warm gray 
the grass 


brownish as it eomes to the foreground, 


and vets warmer and neutral 


The cows are dun and white, and quiet red 


and white; nothing but these few things in 
So this is as simple as the Bull, 
“aolid’ 


has done its 


the pieture 


but it is not like it, Perhaps the 


varnish whatever it is, the pie- 
ture looks like glass, not as if lighted through 
amber plass, but as if made of glass, 
People like it very much, and artists find 
the color charming, 

Jacob Ruysdael (1636-1681), was another 
If any one 


wants to spell his name Ruisdael, the land- 


painter of the Duteh school, 


scape will not suffer; for the 
man had talent enough to carry 
two names so much alike, and 
there seems to be great confu- 
sion as to how he got any name 
at all, Heand Berghem, who 
was somewhat older, were great 
friends and they may have gone 
to Italy together. As the Hol- 
landers thought they had no 
beautiful scenery in their own 
country, a mistaken idea, the 
painters felt obliged to go some- 
where in search of the pictur- 
esque, just as our American 
painters used to do, So we 
often see them painting Italian 
scenery and doing the water- 
falls from mountains of Ger- 
Some of them -were 
enough to see the 
beauties of a Dutch canal, some- 
times. Ruysdael’s pictures 
rarely show much green, Prob- 
the greens were never 

there, because he reduced all 

colors to a simple quiet tonal- 
ity suggesting green but not green paint. I 
hope that he painted the pictures as we now see 


many, 


sensible 


ably 


them, because they are master works of tone, 

In the Louvre is a picture by Ruysdael, 
5 x 7 feet, of an open wood in a rude coun- 
try, some water off beyond, toward which a 
woman in red on a donkey, a man, cow and 
dog travel along. It is a purely conven-— 
tional landscape, not green, and with a gray 
and bluish sky. ‘here is nothing to it but 
good tone, fair tree form and a good deal of 
Also, he painted his 
trees sharp against the sky without any 
atmospheric half tones, Were it not for the 
fine tonality, the work would be of second 
A marine scene is now the color of 
But the way he swept his 
forms together so as to make good abstract 
lines, that is, conventional composition, is 
masterly, His waterfalls, mills and hill- 
country pictures have life enough and good 
outdoor effect, but always ‘‘arranged”’ as to 
color and masses, (See the cut, p. 92.) His 
brother, Soloman Ruysdael, was like him, 
but less good, 


niggling of foliage, 


class, 


Chicago smoke. 
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ULC By PACENT IN Gs HOB- 

BEMA, BERGHEM, STEEN, 

TERBURG, DOUW, WOUVER- 

MAN AND VAN DER VELDE. 
(14) 

Mynderhout Hobbema (1611—?) did very 
much the same sort of thing, but was a still 
better tone maker, and also not green, at 
least, not now. His mills, with falling 
water and his clear, luminous gray skies are 
thoroughly good. He sometimes touched 
his trees very softly against these silver 
skies, and all his little figures are delight- 
fully worked into the composition. 

Nicholas Berghem (1624-1683), sometimes 
signed himself Berchem, and he had a father 
—of little note—whose pictures make con- 
fusion for the experts. All that has been 
said of the two previous men may be writ- 
ten here also, and this man is still better 
in tone and char 
acter. He also did 
his Italian land- 
scapes, and found 
joy in the old ruined 
castles, whether he 
ever went to Italy or 
not. I dwell upon 
the history of men 
not great, but good, 
because their works 
are ever with us, and 
there was a certain 
sturdy dignity about 
them which was de- 
nied to better paint- 
ers in Italy at the 
same moment. 
There is nothing of 
a dead or dying art 
about the Dutch. 
Everything lives. 

Jan Steen (1636- 
1689), another Dutch 
painter, is much 
more important. 
More than any other 
painter he seduced 
the people and made 
them turn away frum 
the great and mighty 
Rembrandt to this 
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pretty painting. He was very talented, and 
painted Dutch domestic life vivaciously and 
with detail and finish, but never does the 
color vibrate and never does he paint for 
noble artistic effect. He is the charming 
story teller, not a man of fine sweeps of line 
He is 
said to have been a sorry rake in his youth, 


or grand combinations of rich tones. 


which may account for the junketings, the 
drunken dancers and 
scenes so frequently signed with his name. 

But there are many domestic interiors, 
groups of merry people who are respectable 
enough, such as his Festival of St. Nicholas. 


disreputable street 


It is not a large picture, and the canvas is 
overfull; a mother extends her arms fondly 
towards the 
away with a new toy, a big baby wf a boy 


youngest who gleefully runs 


who cries over some blighted hopes, and all 
the others—a happy family. Every object 
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ness for Rembrandt’s bold 
work. 

Gerard Douw (1613-1674), the 
exact opposite of Rembrandt, 
is next to that great master 
the most conspicuous Dutchman 
of this seventeenth century. 
He was great in little, certainly 
the most extraordinary painter 
of minute detail the world has 
ever seen. Other men could 
put as much into a square half 
inch of space, but they lost 
sentiment in seeking finish 
and detail. Besides painting 
all manner of objects Douw did 
remarkably characterful faces, 
did them well and with a true, 
artistic sentiment. His set 
mauner in compesition (often 
an open window and persons 
looking out of it) is very differ- 
ent from Rembrandt’s endless 

GGNeret. MeeOn ee variety of motives, also entire 
absence of fine sweep of line 
or any sort of abandon. But 

is carefully finished, and textures are well Douw did paint with feeling, and has a 
maintained. It all is a little hard and ab- right to a high rank as an artistic artist. 

solute, and fails in painter sentiment. His 
tones are good, but these are not tone-pic- 
tures, being somewhat variegated and gay. 

Gerard Terburg, a Dutchman (1608-1681), 
was another ‘‘little master,’’ who painted a 
white satin dress-skirt in company with a 
garment or table cover of maroon crimson. 
He was like a good clock that always strikes 
the hour, the good white satin dress and 
that spot of quiet crimson never fails, and 
always the same ones. Of course his 
models were gentle folk and lived in elegant 
homes. All this is easily accounted for. 
Journeys in Italy and France and finally to 
Spain, much attention from grandees, and 
the tastes of elegant people kept him away 
from peasant scenes. A lady in white satin, 
a handsome officer or music teacher, a guitar 
and some sheets of music, a conversation cor 
a music lesson: all these were gracefully 
and prettily made and the tablecloth was 
velvet. So he was astill-life painter who 
did also beautiful heads and hands, All ' 
of which did not increase the public fond- PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF. DOUW. 


SON IN ANATOMY. REMBRANDT, (SEE P. 462.) 
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Douw was Rembrandt's pupil, and his 
treatment of light and shade reveals the 
teaching. He surrounded his heads with 
the deep darkness of the window opening. 
““Deep’’ refers to the quality of the dark, 
not to the space behind the head. Only 
Rembrandt could create depth in such dark- 
ness. On the sill of this window are posed 
various objects, wonderfully finished, no 
speck left out. A plucked duck, may be, 
lies beside a feathered chicken. 
With a magnifying glass one 
could count the little pin feath- 
ers and minute points left in 
the plucking, and see every pro- 
jection as perfect as it could 
possibly be. Every tiny blade 
in each feather was a portrait, 
no one like the other, and these 
fowls would be only as big as 
your thumb. Under the win- 
dowsill might appear a sculp- 
tured panel, each nude figure 
the size of a little thimble, and 
all perfectly detailed. In one 
picture a person holds up a 
dead rabbit on which every 
hair is visible, nor is it hard or 
wiry, but rather as tender and 
atmospheric as heart could 
wish. In the Dentist two fig- 
ures appear at the window. A 
boy leans over and feels with 
his finger for the vacant spot 
left in his mouth by the ex- 
tracted tooth, while the dentist 
waves the molar aloft with 
a triumphant grin on his face. 
That tooth is only the size of a 
pinhead, but an informed per- 
son could name its place in the 
jaw. Douw would spend five days painting a 
hand from nature, the entire member not 
larger than the tipof my penholder. Most of 
his pictures are quite small, though he painted 
one three feet long. It was, however, sev- 
eral different scenes, cleverly managed on 
one panel; 4x6 or 8x12 inches were com- 
mon sizes. In these little gems the heads 
are sometimes no bigger than a thumb- 
nail, beautiful heads, clear, well mod- 
eled, fine in color, excellent in expression, 
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forceful and minutely finished! I see no 
reason why this should not be called “‘great 
arty’ 

Philip Wouverman, a Dutchman (1620- 
1668), who was a townsman of Frans Hals, 
and the best one in a family of painters, 
shows us nothing new. Hunting and battle 
scenes, much action, crowds of moving 
people, usually a white horse in the center 
of his conventional composition, very sweet 


POULTERER’S SHOP. 


DOUW. 


gray tone, almost no green but an occasional 
spot of red and a skillful use of gray smoke: 
these are his characteristics. 

Nicholas Maes was a pupil of Rembrandt, 
and imitated him. Gabriel Matzu did silken 
petticoats like Terburg, and still life as 
nearly as he could like Douw, and was an 
excellent painter. 

G. Netscher was, like Metzu, a silken pet- 
ticoat man of the Terburg School. He was 
really a German who settled in Holland, but 
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he gave the Netherlands two sons, followers 
of the same manner. 

The Van de Velde family, of Dutchmen, 
produced no less than four painters, who be- 
long to the good period. Of these, William 
“‘the old’’ and William “‘the young’’—father 
and son—attained great eminence in Eng- 
land and were treated to royal favors by 
Charles II. and James II., for whom they 
painted excellent sea fights in rather a quaint 
style. 

Adrian Van de Velde was of another fam- 
ily, and is one of the best painters of cattle, 
sheep and landscape that came in the period. 
He made pictures that have come down to 
us but little changed, with trees correctly 
drawn and green grass as it is in nature, 
cool and gray. It shocks one’s sense of jus- 
tice to pass over these men so hastily, 
because they were good painters. But they 
struck no new note, founded no succession, 
as did the men more fully treated. The art 
of the Netherlands grew formal and uninter- 
esting toward the end of the seventeenth 
century. No great movement lasts long. 


RENCH PAINTING: VOUET, LE 
BRUN, MIGNARD, LES LE- 
NAIN, AND POUSSIN. (15) 


Claude Lorrain wasa comet. All 
the others worthy of consideration were 
sufficiently regular, unless we find ‘‘the’’ 
Lenain brothers interesting. 

Vouet commenced strong and was weak 
at the end; Le Brun was weak from end to 
end; Mignard continued to do as Le Brun 
did. These three form a lineage. Poussin 
exiled himself. He is suspected of having 
been a good painter, but no one can prove it 
to-day, niost of his works having darkened. 
French painting in the seventeenth century 
was not wonderful, except that of the 
comet first mentioned. 

Louis XIII. was king; Louis XIV. (Le 
Grand Monargue) became king, and made 
France glorious for forty years, and undid 
it all for thirty years more (the so-called 
“century of Louis XIV.’’). Vzve le rot was 
a bad cry at the end. Some people live too 
long. Louis XV. was very frivolous, and so 
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was his art, though some of it was beautiful. 
Louis XVI. was a well regulated man, and 
so was hisart. With the Directoire and the 
First Empire, art, for a change, was too 
much regulated So we cover the seven- 
teenth and the eighteenth centuries. 

Simon Vouet (1590-1640). As the fashion 
was, this artist went to Italy and became a 
good technician. He returned to France 
and was made court painter by Louis XIIL., 
which, as often happens, spoiled his art. 
He is of little interest except as the organ- 
izer of an art school, that brought out Le 
Brun and Mignard, and as the jealous little 
man who made so much trouble for Poussin, 
a bigger man, that the latter fled from 
France and turned his back upon the king 
and his favors; all of which altered the his- 
tory somewhat. Some pictures by Vouet, 
in the Louvre, show that he painted very 
much as our contemporary Gér6me does— 
only the work is better. These are his early 


works. The later ones are mostly in 
churches and palaces. 
Charles Le Brun (1619-1690). Louis XIV. 


did all he could for the art and literature of 
France. He could not make a noble painter 
of Le Brun, but he did enable him to found 
the Academy of France (the artistic part of 
it), and also placed him at the head of the 
Gobelins, the great decoration factory 
where, with true French system, gardens 
were planted to grow flowers for decorators. 
to study, and where tapestries were made, 
as well as many other things. The Louvre 
is encumbered with endless yards of Le 
Brun’s works; drawing only fair, composi- 
tion complicated, and color gone dead and 
heavy, they never were very good. Prob- 
ably many of these large spreads looked 
much better as copied by the tapestry 
workers. 

Pierre Mignard (1612-1695). Both Mig- 
nard and Le Brun studied a long time in 
Italy, and their art was based on that of 
Raphael. Mignard continued the Gobelins 
after Le Brun died, as he had been an im- 
portant official there for years. He also 
painted many pictures for the king. 

‘Les’? Lenain were brothers who in 
unison produced many peculiar pictures, 
mostly of small dimensions. To paint cab- 
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inet pictures continuously was at that time 
exceptional. Wherever it was learned, it is 
certain that they could paint little heads so 
much like Frans Hals, that we wonder to 
find them ranged on the wall amid all the 
classical weaknesses of the ‘‘great’’ men last 
mentioned. They, the Lenain, were exactly 
the same age as Hals, but there is no reason 
to suspect any Dutch influence in their 
lives. Amid the sorry wrecks of Poussin’s 
good work, these little pictures are firm, 
clear and unchanged, as crisp as a frosty 
morning. Among others, a little (11x14 
inches) portrait picture hangs in the Louvre. 
The figures are stiffly arranged in three 
groups. The center shows two little girls 
standing on their gown-ends. On the left 
is the mother, looking as if waiting for 
something to happen. Her husband looks 
at but does not see her. On the left isa 
grown girl, staring like a doll, and a boy, 
out at elbows, playing a flageolet. A Black- 
smith’s Shop is composed and painted like a 
modern Diisseldorf genre picture. These 
men must have studied the German primi- 
tives. Though the pictures are so fresh and 
perfect and so well handled, the art is only 
real “‘good painting.’’ 

Nicholas Poussin (1594 - 1665). This 
much-talked-of artist must not be confused 
with Gaspar Poussin, his adoptive relative, 
of doubtful nationality, who spent his life in 
Italy imitating the styles of Saivator Rosa 
and Claude. When Nicholas was born 
there was almost no painting at all in 
France. As soon as possible, the young 
man went to Italy, where his life was spent, 
with the exception of a year or two during 
which he accepted a call to become court 
painter to Louis XIII. While he was there, 
Vouet, then the favorite, grew jealous and 
made his life miserable, though Poussin was 
a better painter than Vouet was at that 
time. The latter chased him away. Some- 
thing about Poussin’s painting suggests 
that he was not pugnacious, but loved the 
quiet life. His subjects were mostly sug- 
gested by biblical or classical poetry, and he 
painted lightly draped figures in landscape. 
He drew well, secured fine action and made 
correct landscapes; correct but not mani- 
festing the great sentiment of Claude’s or 
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the dash of Salvator’s. These two were his 
contemporaries and they all worked in the 
same country. As for Poussin’s colors, 
Father Time has contemplated them many 
years, and the bad man smoked. The pic- 
tures collected in the Louvre, a large group, 
are all dingy. ‘These seem choked, while 
Claude’s breathe. In the Woman Taken in 
Adultery, the expression of Christ is that of 
an arguing politician, and the lookers-on 
could be found in any café. Had this been 
a “‘naturalistic’’ picture, these expressions 
would answer well, but as formal classicism 
they seem vulgar. The Spanish painters, 
of the same period, would have done this 
literalism \much more effectively and 
made this look weak. Standing very close 
to some of Poussin’s pictures, so as to peer 
into the technique, there are indications 
that he used colors in his shadows recalling 
the impressionists’ manner, strikings to- 
gether of complementory tints. I thought 
that some of his shadow tones would be very 
hard to copy, and that no other painter did 
it in his way. Perhaps these were very 
charming pictures when new. Some other 
examples are innocent of this virtue, and 
were undoubtedly stupidly colored. Many 
of his works that remained in Italy are still 
beautiful, however. Poussin was not a 
great man. The fad of collection at one 
time made Englishmen pay great prices for 
his work, and this accounts for Ruskin’s 
severe attacks upon them. ‘ 


RENCH PAINTING: 
LORRAIN. (16) 


CLAUDE 


Claude Gelée, called Lorrain, or de 

Lorraine (1600-1682). Claude may 
have come of a fairly well-to-do family of 
Lorraine, or he may have been miserably 
poor anda pastry cook’s apprentice. It is 
certain that he wandered, when young, to 
Italy. There he may have become an 
artist’s servant and done the color grinding. 
Some French writers grow indignant over 
the thought that so great a man could have 
ever been a servant. Save the mark! Did 
these writers ever hear of Gil Blas or Figaro? 
Many a greater man has ‘‘worked his way,’’ 


ACIS AND GALATEA., 


and all the ‘‘boys’’ in the studios, at that 
time, took aturn at grinding on the paint 
slab. 

Knowing nothing about art, he was at- 
tacked by the desire to paint, and went, not 
to an art school, but into the fields to study. 
We hear of his arrival in Naples and his 
association with artists there; one Waal 
seems to have taken himin. He wandered 
about to many cities; he could have met 
with the pictures of Salvator Rosa, though 
the latter was fifteen years younger. Asa 
‘*helper’’ to many artists a good deal of 
knowledge was acquired, but Claude never 
became a fine draughtsman and always had 
to call upon a better trained painter to put 
in the supposed essential, classical figures 
to people his landscapes. Claude’s compo- 
sitions were ‘‘classical landscapes,’’ that is, 
he arranged his trees, rocks, buildings and 
streams in a formal manner, in order to 
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LORRAIN. 


make them behave properly and be grace- 
ful, but his classicism was a grand improve- 
ment over any as yet invented. From that 
day to this, these arrangements have been 
the models for landscape painters, and will 
be for ages to come, because literalism is 
usually not graceful while mankind loves 
grace. 

We learn from Saudrart, the acquaintance 
and later the biographer of Claude, some 
interesting details of our artist's work. 
“The years which immediately succeeded 
his settlement there appear to have been 
devoted to a close and direct study of na- 
ture. He sketched indefatigably in the 
open air, from the earliest dawn to night- 
fall, so that he might be thoroughly imbued 
with the ever changing aspects of nature 
under the varying conditions of light. He 
mixed his colors while the effects were still 
before him, and then, returning home, ap- 
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plied them to the work which he had in 
hand. Claude showed considerable weak- 
ness in drawing men and animals. Though 
he bestowed great attention on this branch 
of art, and for many years studied diligently 
from statues and living models in the Acad- 
emy, yet he was never able to remedy this 
failing. That he was well aware of it is 
testified by Baldinucci, who, relates that he 
was accustomed to observe jocularly that he 
sold his landscapes but gave the figures! 
Following the example of many other paint- 
ers, he frequently had recourse to other 
hands for the groups which serve to animate 
and give titles to his works.’’—J/. Sryan, 
‘*Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,’’ 
WOT. D. G53. 

Many of the Dutch painters went to 
Italy and were influenced by Claude. He 
drew trees well, but with formality. All 
things in his pictures show study from 
nature, but he never hesitated to neglect an 
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absolute truth, if his composition would be 
better without it. Ruskin’s criticisms are 
misapplied. Ruskin was too matter-of-fact 
to understand Claude, and he only half 
understood his idol, Turner. Claude saw 
the luminosity of air, he was a painter of 
light, a new idea at that time. He was 
poetical in his painting of landscape; so was 
Rubens, his contemporary. But the latter 
may have learned it of the Frenchman when 
he sojourned in Italy. 

There isin the Louvre a (10x14 inches) 
Claude; pretty smooth, broadly massed and 
simple, having no details, deep toned but 
not brown, has not turned yellow. The 
jury of an American exhibition would 


guess, at first glance, that it might be by 
any one of their fellows, were it leaning 
against the baseboard awaiting judgment. 
The picture called A Port (Louvre) is a 
dreamy thing, all enveloped in atmosphere. 
Turner’s similar pictures are not much like 
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it in the matter of refinement. When 
Turner attempted to out-Claude this 


painter, he blundered, though in some ways 
the Englishman was greater. Many of 
Claude’s luminous pictures have turned yel- 
low; as if the last coat of golden syrup was 
one toomany. The Claude in the National 
Gallery at London, the one that is hung 
next to Turner’s at the latter’s request, has 
not yellowed much, and it kills the ‘‘dare’’ 
of Turner badly. But the Frenchman 
never painted anything half so good as the 
Englishman’s Crossing the Brook, or his 
Frosty Morning, and these are entirely 
unlike any Claude that I know. This artist 
is a Frenchman who never lived in France 
after boyhood. 

The Liber Veritatis ‘‘Book of Truth,” is 
a collection of drawings made by Lorrain as 
a register of his paintings. 

Ruskin took occasion to criticise Claude 
on the ground of truthfulness, but some- 
times gives him credit for his virtues. He 
writes, ‘“‘though, however, at this period 
the general grasp of the schools was per- 
petually contracting, a gift was given to 
the world by Claude for which we are per- 
haps hardly enough grateful, owing to the 
very frequency of our after enjoyment of it. 
He set the sun in heaven, and was, I sup- 
pose, the first who attempted anything like 
the realization of actual sunshine in misty 
air. .He gives the first example of the 
study of nature for her own sake, and al- 
lowing for the unfortunate circumstances of 
his education, and for his evident inferi- 
ority of intellect, more could hardly have 
been expected from him. His false taste, 
forced composition, and ignorant rendering 
of detail have perhaps been of more detri- 
ment to art than the gift he gave was of ad- 
vantage. The character of his own mind is 
singular; I know of no other instance of a 
man’s working from nature continually 
with the desire of being true, and never 
attaining the power of drawing so much as 
a bough of a tree rightly.’’—/ohn Ruskin, 
**Modern Painters,’’ Vol. I. p. 87. 

Admitting that Ruskin’s statement of 
facts is correct, I reply that he was unable 
to appreciate Claude’s refinements, and the 
world of artists will sustain my statement. 
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RENCH PAINTING: RIGAUD, 
NATTIER, WATTEAU AND 
OTHERS; FRAGONARD, LE 
MOYN, BOUCHER AND CHAR- 
DIN. (17) 


There were many history and landscape 
painters in Paris during the seventeenth 
century who did excellent work, but of no 
remarkable character. Perhaps the best 
one, whose pictures are to be seen, was 
Hyacinthe Rigaud (1659-1743). He painted 
the king and nobles, following the manner 
of Van Dyck, as he had never been to Italy. 
But the principal charms of Van Dyck were 
beauty of pose, refinement of expression and 
simplicity. To none of these elements did 
Rigaud attain. Beauty of pose was, in his 
pictures, only posturing, and he delighted in 
painting the lofty wigs and elaborate robes 
of the Bourbon period. The immense can- 
vas, at the Louvre, which shows us Louis 
XIV. in regal state, is choked with gar- 
ments. The king has struck an attitude, 
his peruke towers up and also rolls down 
over the shoulders to meet the weighty vel- 
vet robe of state which stands out rigidly on 
every side, a mighty article in blue and gold. 
This is gathered upon the elbow so as to 
show us the legs in white silk, trunk hose, 
and the lofty red heels of the shoes. Above 
and behind this is a crimson drapery, the 
conventional article overgrown. Everything 
is very real and well painted except the flesh. 
That is only fairly good. 

Thackeray has caricatured this picture in 
the ‘‘Paris Sketch Book.’’ He shows us the 
robes empty but lofty and royal; that is 
*“Rex.’’ When he draws the king, coatless, 
old, corpulent, lean of shank and bald; that 
is ‘‘Ludovicus.’’ The third is the picture 
correctly drawn, the towering peruke, stuffed 
calves and high heels properly exposed; this 
is ‘‘Ludovicus-Rex’’! 

Jean Mare Nattier (1685-1766) was like 
Rigaud, but more pink and pretty. That is 
why people talk so much about him. 

During the last years of the reign of 
Louis XIV., when he was less wise, and the 
kingdom given over to extravagant habits, 
Watteau came into prominence and con- 
tinued in favor during the regency of 
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Philippe d'Orléans (while Louis XV. was a 
minor), the most frivolous period of French 
history. His art had not a bad character 
like that of the times; that was found in 
Fragonard’s. But his pictures were as light 


and gay as the furniture of this ‘‘boudoir 
period.’’ 

Identically the same conditions obtained 
in England during the reign of the ‘Merry 
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Monarch,’’ Charles II.; so that Sir Peter 
Lely was the counterpart of Watteau. 
Anthony Watteau (1684-1721). The in- 
fluence of the Netherlands had already 
commenced, so that Watteau contented him- 
self with the study of Rubens’ pictures in 
Paris, instead of going to Italy. Like other 
poor boys, he had to climb up as best he 
could, but fortune threw him in the way of 
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studying from the living model in the Acad- 
emy life classes. This was the period of 
pretty flower-embroidered silks for men’s 
and women’s garments. Watteau’s art was 
also embroidered silk, and the silken beaux 
and belles became shepherds and shepherd- 
esses at his hand; a lightsome and pretty 
art, unlike any the world had seen. But he 
could draw very well, and paint harmonious, 
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tender colors. It was no mean art by any 
means, and a new variety of composition 
as well as motive, though only a revamping 
of Italian art. The pretty saints developed 
into pretty sinners. 

Lord Orford (Horace Walpole) makes 
the following admirable criticism of Wat- 
teau’s works. ‘‘Watteau painted imaginary 
nymphs and swains, and described a kind of 
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impossible pastoral, a rural life, led by those 
opposites of rural simplicity, people of rank 
and fashion. His shepherdesses, nay, his 
very sheep are coquettes; yet he avoided 
the glare and clinguant of his countrymen; 
and though he fell short of the dignified 
grace of the Italians, there is an easy air in 
his figures, and that more familiar species 
of the graceful which we call genteel. His 
nymphs are as much below the forbidding 
majesty of goddesses as they are above the 
hoyden awkwardness of country girls. In 
his halts and marches of cavalry, the care- 
less slouch of the soldiers still retains the air 
of a nation that aspires to be agreeable, as 
well as victorious.’’—S. Spooner, ‘* History 
of the Fine Arts,”’ p. 1076. 

This artist was a favorite with Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, and there isin Berlin 
one example of the famous embarkation for 
the Island of Cythera. The other example 
hangs in the Louvre. The photographic 
reproduction, most commonly seen, is from 
the Berlin picture, and contains the tall 
mast of the fairy boat as well as additional 
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WATTEAU. 


cupids and lovers onthe right. This Berlin 
picture is overworked, the original at Paris 
being frank and pulpy. The swaying line 
and the attitudes of these dainty lovers, and 
their love-making friends, are very Italian 
in sentiment, and the fanciful lines and 
blended masses of the landscape are but an- 
other form of the well regulated classic. In 
all Watteau’s pictures the landscape and fig- 
ures are of the same art race; neither 
serious, both artfully fitted to the artificial 
life of the times. The color of the Louvre 
picture is mellow, the handling loose and 
free. It glows with soft grays. All Wat- 
teau’s Berlin pictures are harder and more 
polished. There is a very considerable col- 
lection of small examples in the Louvre, 
some done easily, some more labored, all 
exquisite, the best exponents of French 
sentiment that exist. 

Lancret, Pater, Hilaire, De Bar and a good 
many more, were all imitators (and close 
ones) of Watteau, but each one a little more 
‘‘dry’’ than his predecessor in the line of 
descent until one tires of the style. Only 
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Fragonard was as much of an artist as Wat- 
teau, and he was never a servile imitator. 

Jean Honoré Fragonard (1732 - 1806). 
Though a pupil of Boucher, Fragonard 
comes much closer to Watteau than to his 
master. His feeling for color was extraor- 
dinary, and his dashing handling the envy 
of every young artist. Many of his pictures 
are somewhat imitations of Watteau, but 
with a touch all his own. Even when the 
subject matter is something else, the senti- 
ment is like Watteau’s. . However, his 
almost wildly painted heads are like no- 
body's else. There are in the Louvre many 
works from his hand, and rumor says that 
the storerooms contain many more which 
are too licentious for the taste of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Francois Le Moyne (1688-1757). Going 
back to Watteau’s time we find this artist, 
of Italian education, painting decorations 
and pictures, with flesh soft, tender and 
luscious, draperies excellent in drawing and 
color, fine construction of heads and of the 
first class in every way. He founded no fol- 
lowing, because Boucher, his pupil, had 
none of his virtues, and did work more like 
Watteau's. 

Francois Boucher (1703-1770). Thougha 
pupil of Le Moyne, his painting was thin, 
dry, weak and utterly lacking in sentiment, 
nor had it any of the great artistic excel- 
lence of Watteau’s, to whose school he 
really belongs. . It is hard to understand 
how he came to secure a place of such im- 
portance in the popular estimation. People 
like pretty trifles, it seems. Madame Pom- 
padour took him up. Probably that ex- 
plains the phenomenon. Most of his 
pictures, of which many occupy good room 
on the walls of the Louvre, are designs for 
the dry and pale tapestries made for the 
wall panels and chair backs of the rococo 
furnishings, then at their highest develop- 
ment. He grouped acompany of fairly well 
drawn nymphs and cherubs with a jumble 
of musical instruments, making a conven- 
tional decoration entirely suited to go with 
the twisted panels of the rococo architec- 
ture. Any one who has a package of art 
journals or a lot of old samples for china 
painting can study Boucher to satiety, and 
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the colored lithographs are about as good as 
the originals. Like all cut and dried art, it 
is easy of imitation. In a portrait, at the 
Louvre, the best painting is in the fur muff 
which the breezy lady carries. That is a 
good bit of still life; and the whole picture 
is better than the decorations. 

Jean Baptiste Chardin (1699-1779) belongs 
at the opening of the eighteenth century, 
but does not seem to go with any group we 
have examined, though possibly the Watteau 
art includes him also. He was a delightful 
genre painter, almost the first to paint the 
life of the common people for the people 
themselves. In painter sentiment the work 
adheres to the Watteau school, but in story 
sentiment not at all. A mother and two 
little girls engaged in humble occupations 
touch our hearts as we stand before one of 
his pictures, amid all the great and learned 
display at the Louvre. But Chardin is still 
more wonderful, because more exceptional 
in his still life works. Gerard Douw awes 
us by his mighty littleness, but Chardin is 
lovable. Though very little ‘‘worked,’’ his 
pots and pans, coppers and cabbages become 
poems. Everything he represents is solid, 
but done with a tender generalization and 
with loose handling. It is never rough, but 
always, seemingly, easily done. 


RENCH PAINTING: GREUZE, 
LE BRUN, VAN LOO, VERNET, 
DAVID, PRUD’HON AND GERI- 
CAULT. (18) 


Jean Baptiste Greuze (1725-1806). Of all 
the painters who were limited in range of 
subject and manner of execution none is 
more so than Greuze, and yet no one has 
given more pleasure to learned and igno- 
rant, prince and pauper. We find his pretty, 
winsome maiden, with the tender eyes and 
rosy mouth, very loosely clad in a white 
chemise that reveals the plump flesh, in 
every gallery of Europe, and stumble upon 
it in chateaux and mansions in most unex- 
pected places. Greuze could paint tender 
flesh and innocent looks as no other ever 
did. This and only this is his claim to 
celebrity. But this marks him as a born 
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painter. These things could not be taught 
him by any master. In the Louvre are two 
large genre pictures by him, La Malediction 
Paternelle, and Le Fils Puni; most absurd 
efforts at tragedy. A father banishes his 
wayward son in the first, and this same 
youth returns tu his father’s deathbed in the 
other one. The effort to express anxiety 
and fear upon the faces of all that assem- 
blage of sisters and aunts in the Malediction, 
and of grief and terror in the contrasting 
scene, is about on a par with the acting ina 
cheap theatre. And all that array of clothes 
—preposterous! But the flesh painting is 
good Greuze. 

Marie Louise Elizabeth Vigée, who be- 
came Madame Le Brun (1755-1842). Ma- 
dame Le Brun and Angelica Kauffman are 
ideals of what a woman painter should be. 
If painting is not a revelation of personality, 
it becomes mechanics and not art. Woman- 
liness and tenderness, refinement and ele- 
gance are the qualities which we admiringly 
call upon the gentler sex to manifest. Rosa 
Bonheur was not a lovable character; there 
is no elegance in her work, little tenderness, 
a certain sort of refinement, and at one time 
masculine force. But the force was not 
maintained, and her attempted refinement 
degenerated into pettiness. There is noth- 
ing masculine about Madame Le Brun’s 
painting, but there is firmness and elegance. 
The study of Rubens and Greuze set her in 
the right way. The double portrait of her- 
self and little girl is too well known to 
require description here. The two figures 
are correctly and gracefully grouped, and 
the general tonality is so like that of Greuze 
that one has to look twice at the pictures of 
these two, as one traverses the galleries of 
the Louvre, to escape a mistake as to 
authorship. The flesh painting is less pulpy 
than that of the man she imitates, however. 
The colors of draperies are natural but 
restrained to a light, tender harmony. The 
most charming element is the feminine 
sentiment, and the spectator rejoices in the 
presence of a sincere woman. In drawing 
she was much more classical than Greuze; 
that is, more formal. 

Charles Andre Van Loo, called «Carle’”’ 
(1705-1765), of Dutch extraction, was an 
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artist who studied long in Italy and never 
escaped from the manner of the later Ital- 
ians, but had more flavor than they. Much 
of his work decorates the architecture of 
church interiors and public halls in France, 
but it is as a portrait painter that he pleases. 
Many writers of romances delight to describe 
an interior in which hangs a portrait by Van 
Loo. It goes well with a sentimental story. 
His pictures are a cross between Watteau 
and Boucher, showing us all the fine clothes 
people wore in those days. 

Claude Joseph Vernet (1712-1789). This 
is the grandfather of the celebrated Horace 
Vernet. He painted more ‘than two hun- 
dred marine pictures; pretty dry ones too, 
but well studied and correct, of nice tone 
and good composition. His son, Carle, com- 
menced the battle-picture making, and 
Horace filled the hearts of his countrymen 
with patriotic joy by means of his immense 
delineations of Napoleon’s victories. Hor- 
ace was born to camps and powder smoke, 
and told his stories well, but none of the 
Vernets were fine painters from the artist’s 
point of view. They were remarkably 
‘‘clever.”’ Horace was born in 9n76q: 
French painters sprang up like weeds in 
the eighteenth century. The artificial life 
of the Bourbons, and the art that catered to 
it needed righting by a strong hand. Louis 
XVI., peaceable mechanic as he was, left 
the furniture and other artistic things to 
Marie Antoinette, of dignified and quiet 
tastes. The crooked legs of the tables and 
chairs were straightened, and all decorations 
became imitations of Roman architecture in 
a weak but pleasing fashion. Then came 
David, a ruleful man, who made them more 
Roman still and more massive. 

Jacques Louis David (1748-1825). Of all 
the instances in. history which reveal the 
suppression of native sentiment for the sake 
of an intellectual ideal, that of David is the 
most remarkable. No one has so great need 
of cultivating his feelings as an artist. 
David was the puritan who gave up all for 
an artificial art-faithh He saw in the 
antiques, that he studied in Rome, a chaste 
and reserved art that seemed to him sub- 
lime. He determined to become an his- 
torical painter, and that his art should be 
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worthy. When he painted portraits his 
touch was loving, his senses warmed, his 
true nature predominated. But once en- 
gaged in a great historical composition, 
sympathy was laid aside. ‘‘I wish that my 
works may have so completely an antique 
character, that, if it were possible for an 
Athenian to return to life, they might ap- 
pear to him to be the productions of a Greek 
painter.’’ This was his statement of faith. 
He was able to paint with true artistic feel- 
ing, to be true to himself; but in historical 
painting he was true to his adopted faith. 
His portraits are tender and beautiful; his 
historical pictures hard and severely correct. 
His portraits have fine color; his classics are 
tinted statues. He ruled the Academy, 
and, through that institution, the art of 
France. David could draw wonderfully 
well, but the action of his figures is stiff and 
artificial. He has caused to grow up in 
France a race of artists who excite our ad- 
miration but freeze our senses. France had 
need of a ruler just at that time, and finally 
found him in the great Corsican. David 
was her art Napoleon. 

In youth he was a revolutionist, during 
the days of ‘‘the Terror’’ an ardent Jacobin, 
and, as member of the National Convention, 
signed the king’s death warrant. Napoleon 
made use of him in more ways than as court 
painter. 

In the Louvre his Paris et Heléne hangs 
next the large pictures by Greuze. The 
color and richness of this latter painter 
make the David look very soulless and not 
at all colorful, though the draperies are 
painted in blues and reds of a sickly sort. 

David was a glorious example of a learned 
painter. He was truly great and his pic- 
tures are great, but as far from human sym- 
pathy as the moon upon a winter’s night. 
The celebrated Rape of the Sabines is a con- 
fused composition of Greek statues which 
represent men and women in attitudes they 
never would assume. As to good lines, 
there are none init, except in the curve of a 
torso or the undulations of a leg. 

Pierre Paul Prud’hon (1758-1823) was a 
product of the ‘‘School of David.” His 
fleshtones in a picture at the Louvre are 
light, clear, and cool like the skin of a very 
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blonde woman. The shades are quite cool, 
sometimes clear, but often blackened by 
time. He was fond of painting rich brown 
hair (against this flesh), touched broadly 
with a full brush. The picture makes a 
black and white spot on the wall, because 
the landscape background has grown very 
dark or always was dark. His draperies are 
as hard as David’s, and he uses disagreeable 
vermilion tone. I purposely omit the title 
of this picture, have in fact forgotten it. It 
is a singular thing that these artists, who 
made pictures from no other motive than to 
draw well and show their knowledge of fine 
““pose,’’ should think a title of any impor- 
tance. They interest no one except an 
expert. 

Jean Louis Géricault (1791-1824). The 
iron rule of David was broken when the 
revolutionary picture by Géricault, the Raft 
of the Medusa, appeared. Géricault had a 
hard time to break through, but this picture 
produced its effect, and, for the first time in 
many years, the romantic school gained a 
place in the French Academy. This presum- 
ing young artist actually dared paint human 
beings in a situation of misery, floating on a 
raft in midocean, in such a manner as to 
appeal to human sympathy, and he dared 
paint their water-soaked clothes instead of 
classical draperies. Frosty respectability 
was obliged to thaw out. 

And then came Delacroix (b. 1799) with 
colors and lines that out-Rubens the great 
Fleming himself and Delaroche (b. 1797), a 
genre painter of the highest type, an his- 
torical painter who dared be naturalistic. 
The influence of David still lived, but his 
rule was ended. 


NGLISH PAINTING: HOGARTH, 
WILSON AND REYNOLDS. (19) 


All the painters of the continent of 

Europe average as draughtsmen 
better than the English of the eighteenth 
century. The painters of note in England 
of the previous century- the seventeenth— 
were foreign importations. Following Hol- 
bein, of the sixteenth century, who was a 
draughtsman, came Rubens, as a visitor, 
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who did a portrait of Charles I. and the fine 
ceiling of the banquet room of Westminster 
Hall; then Van Dyck, who gave to the 
country a magnificent line of portraits, and 
was planning to continue Rubens’ decora- 
tions when death overtook him; then Lely, 
the Watteau of the gay king, Charles | 
then Kneller, who could draw well and geta 
fair likeness, but often did not give himself 
the trouble to do either. 

During Kneller’s life, Hogarth rose up, 
and the year that Kneller died Reynolds 
was born. These two, Hogarth and Rey- 
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nolds, are the true pioneers of English art, 
unless we take note of Wilson, a talented 
landscape painter, born too early to be ap- 
preciated. 

William Hogarth (1697-1767) was aschool- 
master’s son, and literary rather than artis- 
tic. Masters in art did not exist at that 
early period in England, but there was a 
silversmith in need of an apprentice. The 
boy we are talking about discovered an 
ability to draw things, and was set to en- 
grave the silver. The beautiful portraits 
by Van Dyck were in sight, and from them 
came the inspiration and, as one might say, 
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the instruction essential to the future 
artist. He never became a_ master 
draughtsman; wonder is that he did so well 
unaided. There are meager accounts of 
study from the model, but nothing like art 
teaching existed. The earliest manifesta- 
tion of his bent appears in certain sketches 
of a taproom quarrel, the ludicrous side of 
it. As a portrait painter he was too sincere 
to please his sitters. He saw too much to 
caricature in them. His whole output is 
caricature pure and simple. In the several 
series, the Rake’s Progress, the Harlot’s 
Progress, and sim- 
ilar themes, show- 
ing the evolution 
now of the Idle 
Apprentice, now 
of the industrious 
one, or again the 
rueful course of 
the ill-mated as in 
Marriage a@ la 
Mode, he painted 
the extravagant 
aspects of people 
and scenes. 

* “TT hes Sateect 
scene, from JMJar- 
riage - a -la-Mode, 
called After the 
Marriage, is laid 
in a handsome sa- 
loon. A clock 
shows the time to 
be twenty minutes 
after one; but 
lights are still 
smouldering in the chandelier; and a 
yawning footman in curl-papers is lan- 
guidly arranging the furniture in the back- 
ground. From the cards and ‘‘Hoyle’’ on 
the floor, the two violins and the music- 
book, it must be inferred that the establish- 
ment is only now awaking from the fatigues 
of a prolonged entertainment. Ata round 
table by the fire, with a teapot and one cup 
upon it, sits the lady of the house, who, in a 
coquettish night-cap and morning jacket, 
stretches her arms wearily, with a sidelong 
glance at her husband, who reclines upon, 
or rather is supported by, a chair at the 
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opposite side of the fireplace. Nothing in 
Hogarth is finer than this latter figure. 
Worn out and nauseated, he has returned 
from some independent debauch. His rich 
black velvet coat and his waistcoat are 
thrown open, his disordered hair has lost its 
ribbon, his hands are thrust deeply into his 
small-clothes. He still wears his hat. His 
sword, which lies upon the floor, is broken; 
and a lap-dog snuffs at a woman’s cap, half 
thrust into his pocket. His whole appear- 
ance—the lassitude of his posture, the tired 
and cynical disgust upon his features—all 
manifest the reaction after excess in an 
already enfeebled constitution. He seems 
in a stupor; and neither he nor his wife 
takes any notice of the Methodist steward, 
who, after a vain attempt to attract atten- 
tion to his accounts, quits the room with 
uplifted eyes and one paid bill on his file. 
A book labeled ‘‘Regeneration’’ peeps from 
his pocket. This is the only other figure in 
the picture.’’—Austin Dobson, *‘ Hogarth,’’ 
pp. 51; 52. 

Thereis no subtlety in Hogarth’s percep- 
tions; even common fools could understand 
them, This won for him, not the admiration 
of polished folk, but that of the uneducated 
classes. He was especially popular because 
he introduced the portraits of well-known 
people, gentle and rakes together, in very 
questionable positions. Of course all this 
got him into trouble, but he cared little for 
that. All his ingenious schemes for selling 
his paintings by raffle brought him but little 
money. He did, however, get gain from 
the very good engravings that he made of 
his own works. These were eagerly pur- 
chased by the multitudes who had neither 
the wealth nor the inclination to buy paint- 
ings. England was at that time a bad mar- 
ket for any other art than portraiture or 
caricature. Hogarth painted with smooth- 
ness and finish, did his still life well and 
secured agreeable color. Had he been a 
foreigner or had he catered to the artificial 
tastes of the rich, his history as portrait 
painter might have been different, but the 
man’s genius was peculiar, as was the man 
himself. 

Richard Wilson (1713-1782), though not 
by any means the earliest landscape painter 
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of Great Britain, was the first worthy of 
mention. Commencing with portraiture, he 
visited Italy for study. There the land- 
scapes, of some noted artists that we know, 
won his admiration and sent him into the 
fields. Though always thereafter a painter 
of classical landscape, his pictures show sin- 
cere study of nature and some originality. 
He made the mistake of going home before 
England was ready for his art, and would 
have starved but for the small salary paid 
him as librarian of the, then young, Royal 
Academy, which he helped to organize. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1785). The 
conditions which formed the art of this truly 
original genius were peculiar. On the con- 
tinent it was considered that a young artist’s 
first duty was to secure a thorough drill in 
drawing,—a tradition handed down from 
Italy and the first study of the resurrected 
antique statues. Sir Joshua never sub- 
mitted himself to this drill and was never a 
draughtsman. Of course he could put the 
nose sufficiently correct in the middle of the 
face, but in his Age of Innocence, at the 
National Gallery, London, the head is but 
little ‘‘constructed,’’ the figure of the child- 
like girl, who is curled up on the grass, has 
no anatomy and the arms are absurdly out 
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of drawing. But, with all these faults, the 
picture is delightfully charming and ex- 
presses well what the title suggests. Van 
Dyck's little girls are equally infantile and 
innocent in expression, and are in addition 
splendidly drawn. When Sir Joshua went 
to Italy, instead of ‘‘scraping charcoal 
paper” ina life class, he moused about in 
the galleries to learn the secrets of color and 
the methods of painting of those noble mas- 
ters who had founded the art of Europe, 
especially Titian. For an artist of genius, 
he was singularly methodical. He came of 
a literary race that believed in penwork. So 
he penned, not the classic forms but words 
in his note book. Therefore he became a 
fine colorist, and this with fine sentiment 
saved him. Doubtless, in those days when 
people were not spoiled by the cold accuracy 
of the photograph, he secured what passed 
for a good likeness. What was of more im- 
port, he could always command a pleasing 
expression and sentiment. Sentiment is the 
cornerstone of his success, painter sentiment 
and story sentiment. His Robinet, a little 
girl caressing a pet bird, is very tender, and 
his portraits of ladies have the same quality. 
The Muscipula is an ill-drawn child with an 
entirely false face, who holds an entrapped 
mouse which pussy is anxious to devour. 
The cat is entirely amateurish in drawing, 
but still full of life, the expression of the 
child is, to say the least, queer, but with it 
all, this picture delights every one. No 
Italian painter, of the decadent seventeenth 
century school, could possibly draw so badly 
as this, and David would have wept over it, 
but Reynold’s picture has vitality. He was 
the bard of acoming race; the Italians were 
only the verse-makers of a departing one. 

The painting called the Snake in the Grass 
which I have quite recently seen, is so rich 
in color and delightful in expression that 
criticism would be pedantic. The flesh 
color is as fresh as if newly painted. Much 
of the picture is brown and warm white; 
sky a lively blue and the ribbon blue. 

Sir Joshua was amiable or pugnacious, 
gracious or severe, as occasion or mood dic- 
tated. He could be a courteous ladies’ man 
or a man of affairs at one and the same 
moment. His success as a portrait painter 
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of women was enormous, and his gains 
fabulous for that period in England. Many 
of his pictures have suffered from experi- 
mentation with illy prepared pigments, but 
the majority are well preserved and rich 
with color. Fine color has ever been an 
essential to success in England; more so 
than anywhere else. The English are liter- 
ary and love story in a picture, therefore 
Reynolds often discarded the fashionable 
garments of his countesses and robed them 
in fanciful draperies, giving to his portraits 
classical titles. 

The Royal Academy owes its existence to 
him more than to any other; he was chosen 
its first president, and then and there he de- 
livered his much talked of lectures. They 
are very good reading and full of sense, but 
reveal very plainly the crudities of the un- 
learned artist. As president of an Academy 
of Art he felt called upon to paint great 
allegorical pictures, most of which are pretty 
bad. 

‘“‘Sir Joshua has a threefold claim upon 
posterity—for his Discourses, his historical 
and poetical paintings, and his portraits. 
Of all these I have already spoken at some 
length. The Discourses were delivered 
when the annual distribution of medals took 
place among the most promising students 
of the Royal Academy. Their object was to 
impress upon the minds of his audience a 
sense of the dignity, and a knowledge of the 
character and importance of art—to stimu- 
late them to study and labor—to point out 
the way to excellence, unfold the principles 
of composition, and disclose the charms of 
beauty and the whole mystery of color. He 
required lively diligence, continued study 
and unlimited belief in the excellence of the 
chief masters of the calling—in reward for 
which he promised distinction and fame. 
But fame could be acquired only by study, 
hard, and above all well-directed. Rules 
were the ornaments, not the fetters of 
genius, and hard labor was the way to 
eminence, and the only way. The great 
painters, when they conceived a subject, 
first made a variety of sketches, then a fin- 
ished drawing of the whole—after that a 
more correct drawing of every separate part 
—then they painted the picture, and finally 
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retouched it from the life. The pictures, 
thus wrought with such pains, appeared to 
be the effect of enchantment, and as if some 
mighty genius had struck them off at a 
blow. Those Discourses were always heard 
with respect; and as the subject was new, 
the compositions full of knowledge, and the 
illustrations numerous and happy, they ob- 
tained the approbation 
of skillful judges, and 
rose to such _ reputa- 
tion, that they were at- 
tributed at one time to 
Johnson, and at another 
to Burke.’—A. Cun- 
ningham, ‘‘Lives of the 
Most Eminent British 
Pamiers, Vol. of, <p. 
S57. 

The portrait of Lady 
Gertrude Fitzpatrick 
shows us a five-year-old 
toy girl with pointed 
chin and too much width 
between the ears, curly 
hair, a good deal fussed 
over with the paint 
brush, a tucked-up 
frock of a warm white 
tone and white stock- 
ings and shoes. She 
stands on a little plot 
of brown earth, much 
glazed and having no 
character, the sky and 
background are both 
the same color, but with 
gradations and a sug- 
gestion of blue. All the 
textures have been 
glazed and there is not 
a stroke of characterful 
drawing in them. But 
still the picture is very ‘‘cute,’’ possibly 
one could call it fascinating. 

Sir Joshua suffered from the misfortunes 
of deafness and bachelorhood, but he was 
intimate with Pope and Johnson, which per- 
haps consoled him. 

Prof. Thomas Phillips, R. A., writing 
with much candor, says of Reynolds: —‘‘It 
remains to speak of his style as an artist, 
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which is precisely that denominated in his 
lectures the ornamental style, but which, 
beautiful and seducing as it undoubtedly is, 
cannot be recommended in so unreserved a 
degree as his industry: that which he char- 
acteristically terms his own uncertainty, 
both in design and execution, operates too 
frequently and too powerfully, against its 
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entire adoption. . . . Drawing, as he him- 
self candidly confessed, was the part of the 
art in which he was the most defective, and 
from the desire to hide this defect, with an 
oversolicitude to produce a superabundant 
richness of effect ... Though he wanted 
the firmness and breadth which appertain to 
the highest style of art, yet the spirit and 
sweetness of his touch were admirable and 
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would have been more remarkable had he 
been amaster of drawing. Theeffect of his 
best pictures acts like acharm. 

Another estimate of Reynolds by a mod- 
ern French critic will prove valuable. 
“Even when painting the most graceful 
lady, the most English—in other words, the 
brightest and freshest—of boys, Reynolds 
never becomes so lost in his model as to 
forget the old masters. Take, for exam- 
ple, ‘*The Scholar,’’ which reminds us of 
Murillo; the portrait of Mrs. Harley as a 
Bacchante (a picture known under the title 
of ‘Maternal Love ’), in which the influence 
of Leonardo da Vinci is too often shown; 
and that portrait in the Galerie de l’Ermi- 
tage (‘‘Love unloosing the Zone of Beau- 
ty’’), a replica of that in the National 
Gallery, in which he mingles his reminis- 
cences of Titian with his own mannerisms. 
Similar recollections are still more apparent 
in the allegorical portrait of Mrs. Siddons, 
and in the picture of Cymon and Iphigenia, 
a feeble reminiscence of Titian. 

‘‘But it would be unjust to linger too long 
over these slight defects, which are, indeed, 
only pointed out that one may put one’s 
finger, so to speak, on the more artificial 
parts of a talent so thoroughly of an 
acquired nature. Reynolds is none the less 
an artist worthy of the highest eulogium, 
and precisely because he has succeeded in 
artfully concealing and blending in a unity 
entirely his own the numerous contribu- 
tions he has gathered for his palette. 

“‘His portraits are true pictures, and it 
matters little to know the persons whom 
they represent; they are sufficient of them- 
selves as works of art. Reynolds has the 
secret of all the characteristic graces of 
women and children. He renders with 
astonishing facility the most fugitive freaks 
of fashion, giving them the immuital stamp 
of art. The innocent delight of the mother; 
the ingenuousness as well as the hidden 
passion of the maiden; the astonishment, 
the naive awkwardness, the pretty, rebel- 
lious, and coaxing ways of the child, with 
.ts firm, rosy flesh—of all this he has gath- 
ered the charm and extracted the perfume.”’ 
—E. Chesneau, *‘ English School of Painting,”’ 


pp. 24-20. 
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NGLISH PAINTING: GAINS- 
BOROUGH AND WEST. (20) 


Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788). 

In his writings Reynolds declared 
that the portraits of Gainsborough were 
“often little more than what generally 
attends a dead color, as to finishing or deter- 
mining the forms of the features, but as he 
was always attentive to the general effect, 
this unfinished manner appeared to con- 
tribute to the striking resemblance for which 
his portraits are so remarkable.’’ Reynolds 
could not be as “‘direct’’ as that, but was 
obliged to ‘‘feel about’’ a great deal, and 
thus his pictures lack spontaneity. There 
is a charm about Gainsborough’s landscapes, 
a simplicity of composition and lines and a 
tenderness of color that wins our love. He 
made many pastorals with figures and ani- 
mals, the latter frequently important. His 
later manner is not as lightsome as the ear- 
lier. 

Gainsborough’s boyhood and youth were 
his art school period, his masters were the 
fields and woods, and he had no others. 
Early in his career figures got into his 
sketches, and one of them got into his heart 
—she was sixteen and dowered, which was 
in several ways ‘good for the young artist. 

Musical genius and painter genius, he 
played lightly on his violin or his canvas 
with equal spontaneity and equal cleverness. 
The famous discussion about the Blue Boy 
is, and always has been, uncalled for. Rey- 
nolds declared that blue was not permissible 
in large amounts in-a picture; so Gains- 
borough painted a boy all in blue against 
blue accessories. Innocent folk! But 
Gainsborough showed his native genius in 
doing it. The feat is however not difficult, 
or at least is not now considered so. In- 
deed, Nattier painted the lady with a pink 
face and the enormous spread of sky blue 
velvet cloak, which fills all the picture, (a 
play of blues in many light shades) before 
Gainsborough was a known painter at all. 
One can see this good Nattier in the Louvre. 

Finally a comparison of Gainsborough with 
Reynolds and Hogarth will be instructive. 
“It is by the artifice of a perfected science 
that Reynolds obtains such striking effects 
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in his portraits. He forged for his own use 
a complete armory of weapons, a magazine 
of rules and well-tried systems, which he had 
gathered and selected by a careful study of 
the old masters; he must have so much 
shadow, so much light; he systematically 
avoids this or that tint, and by excessive 
skill in execution he succeeds in concealing 
his poverty of conception. 

‘“‘Gainsborough, on the other hand, re- 
gards his model in the same way as he re- 
gards nature. It is the model which, in 
each new work, furnishes him with fresh 
artistic ideas. He sees for himself those 
half tint reflections which Reynolds calcu- 
lates beforehand. Guided by an inherent 
dignity and an instinctively correct taste, he 
never descends, although ever truthful, to 
the trivialities of Hogarth, who is quite as 
truthful, but in another way. Hogarth 
shows off the bad side of his subject to 
make it all the more open to censure; his 
portraits, too, although of a striking resem- 
blance, as we are told by contemporary 
Spectators, are exaggerated, repugnant, 
and, to say the least, vulgar. Gainsborough 
strove to take in all that was noble and pure 
in his sitters, and thus, without flattering, 
he gives to every work produced by his hand 
a particular character of ideal dignity com- 
bined with truthfulness. 

““He holds himself as far aloof from the 
skillful trickeries of Reynolds as from the 
naive coarseness of Hogarth; he is innately 
true.”"—Z. Chesneau, ‘English School of 
Painting,’’ p. 34. 

Benjamin West (1738-1820). ‘‘He was 
’ buried with great pomp in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, beside Reynolds, Opie and Barry.”’ 
This indicates what the English thought of 
this American-born artist. However he 
was only a colonial, a British subject; all we 
can claim for him is American independence 
of character, audacity, and that handy 
adaptibility which are our pride, and ought 
to be. He never had genius, but he was 
remarkably clever, and understood the ‘‘art 
of getting on.’’ The story about his infan- 
tile rape of the lock from the cat’s tail, and 
the baby sister’s portrait painted therewith, 
is the history of the man from beginning to 
end. Add to this courage and audacity and 
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the amiability of his quaker character, and 
no one can wonder at his success, None of 
his painting has the sentimental charm that 
marked the works of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough. West’s art education was no better 
than theirs. Much of the drawing in those 
enormous religious paintings Death on the 
Pale Horse, (now at the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy), the Opening of the Seventh Seal, 
and nearly 400 more overwhelming titles as 
big as the canvases, is, at the best, no more 
than enough to tell the story, but not 
enough to make the pictures an addition to 
an art academy’s equipment. The degener- 
ate Italians of the seventeenth century could 
draw learnedly and often beautifully, but 
lacked invention and force. West had in- 
vention and force, but no subtlety of imag- 
ination or good drawing. He painted those 
great subjects ingeniously, but never got 
beyond the mark which that word suggests. 
He was literary; he strove to be a Milton in 
paint and a John Knox on canvas, but neither 
knew his syntax nor had the born poet's 
genius for lofty flights of thought. As 
portrait painter he shines well enough, but 
as the art-Milton of England, he is as hard 
to read as, and when read a good deal drier 
than the great poet. 

West went to Italy when still young. He 
met Raphael Mengs there, and once his 
painting was set over against a Mengs. It 
was better in color, but less good in draw- 
ing. But to color better than the German- 
Italian Mengs was not a great triumph. 

Stopping to paint portraits in England, 
when on his way back to America, he at- 
tracted. the king’s attention. George III. 
thought that he had found that which it was 
the fashion for all kings to find, if possible, 
a painter to do honor to his reign, and it 
must be admitted that West made as good a 
court painter as the average. One thing he 
did that came pretty near genius, the pic- 
ture named the Death of General Wolfe. It 
was his acquaintance with half-naked 
Indians and real live borderland hunters 
The dignity of historical 
pictures must be maintained by robing all 
figures in classical draperies; such was the 
doctrine of the Academicians. West could 
not bear to dress his beloved Indians and 
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hunters, the admiration of his youth, in any 
other than their proper picturesque costumes. 

Sir Joshua predicted a failure, but West 
won asuccess with the work. This is the 
same war that was waged between David 
and Géricault at about the same moment in 
Paris. 


NGLISH PAINTING: BLAKE, 
MORLAND, RAMSEY, ROM- 
NEY, COPLEY AND OTHERS, 
LAWRENCE(2?). 
William Blake (1757-1828), 


the “‘crazy 


painter,’’ had fancies that were certainly 
very untamed. It is difficult to measure his 
talent. Had he been thoroughly schooled 


in his art, the product might have been won- 
derful. If not a genius, he was on the bor- 
der land of it. Untamed fancies are one of 
the glories of genius. But he was bound up 
in shallows, both by the limitations of the 
period in which he lived and by his lack of 
fundamental training. 

George Morland (1763-1803), when not 
drunk, painted a normal conventional land- 
scape; when in his cups he painted pigs. 
This is the sum of his history. He painted 
the swine oftener. Working swiftly, he 
produced much. The landscapes are all 
composed upon the regulation lines, but are 
very much nearer to nature than a good 
many others. He painted green things just 
as green as they were in nature, and the sky 
just as blue as it was, and the man in front 
of the cottage wore a red coat, just to give 
the picture a little gay spot. They were 
real honest, frankly brushed and agreeable 
pictures, not enough troubled by painter 
sentiment to make them hard to understand. 
It is said that, ‘‘He loved all kinds of com- 
pany save that of gentlemen.’’ It was in 
his moments of exaltation, of the artificial 
sort bought in the bottle, that he did those 
beautiful pigs with the charming com- 
plexions. Indeed he loved to paint the skin 
of a pig as much as Sir Joshua did the tints 
of a lady’s face, and he did it as well. Many 
of the pig pictures went to pay the taproom 
account, and many times they decorated the 
taproom sign. 
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Allan Ramsey (b. 1713). This son of . 
Allan Ramsey, the Scottish poet, had educa- 
tion, was learned in languages, and seems to 
have actually acquired the ability to draw 
during the three years spent in Italy. Re- 
turning home he became a favorite with 
George III., and painted many royal por- 
traits, and those of the great, so many that 
he was obliged to hire helpers, nearly all of 
whom were foreigners. A picture by Ram- 
sey, not in a public gallery, that recently 
came under my notice, a lady’s portrait, is 
entered in my note book as ‘‘darkened in 
color and dull; rather cold, lifeless, hard 
flesh; very well drawn; a great amount of 
detail in an ermine cloak, massively em- 
broidered waist and skirt, and an Oriental 
rug well painted.’’ This is the result of his 
Italian education, and a good description of 
the painting of Italians at that period as well 
as Ramsey's. The picture was age 
but not masterful. 

George Romney (1734-1802). The painting 
of nude or light draped female figures did 
not find favor in the eyes of the English, but 
Romney is better known as a painter of Bac- 
chantes and Nymphs than any other. He 
undertook some thirty of these subjects, but 
many of them were never completed. The 
celebrated pictures of Lady Hamilton be- 
long to this class. Romney was not an 
educated man in either letters or art, though 
he spent a couple of years in Italy and one 
in France. Very few of the English paint- 
ers seem to have submitted to the hard drill 
of the life class. Of course Romney painted 
many portraits, as there was little business 
in any other line. Sir Joshua was not 
friendly to him, and he never became a 
member of the Academy, though perhaps 
one of the best of the painters of the time. 
His flesh painting, often better than Sir 
Joshua’s, was tender and pulpy and good in 
color, cool rather than florid. 

John Singleton Copley (1737-1813), was 
born in the city of Boston, Mass. Though 
self-taught he had the talent to secure for 
himself a high place. His color is tender 
and very agreeable. Like the others, who 
could not pretend to greatness in draughts- 
manship, he cultivated refinements of color. 
He is widely known as the painter of the 
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Death of Chatham, King Charles Ordering 
the Arrest of the Members of Parliament, 
the Death of Major Pierson, and other his- 
torical subjects. These are not great pic- 
tures, but they average well with those of 
the others. Copley was in England at the 
breaking out of the American Revolution, 
but he never hesitated to proclaim his 
nationality. He died in England. 

There are Raeburn, Hoppner and Opie, all 
good painters, but sounding no new note, 
and Harlow, who died young but executed 
a number of good historical subjects, and 
Bonnington, who obtained recognition in 
France which remains fresh even until now, 
as the French declare him the most talented 
of all the Englishmen. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830) began 
life as a child-wonder, spouting classic verse 
when hardly more than a babe, and full 
of work as a crayon portrait artist from ten 
years of age. Having attracted the atten- 
tion of Garrick, he just escaped the stage 
by this fortunate opening in business. No 
doubt he had the making of an actor in him, 
but it is, nevertheless, good for us that he 
remained a portrait painter. With little 
schooling in any line and almost none in art, 
he was clever enough to conceal both de- 
fects, to converse charmingly and to paint 
portraits that even bad drawing could not 
rob of their beauty. Never so rich and 
florid a painter as Reynolds, he was a lovable 
colorist and more graceful in lines than his 
competitor. The king befriended, and the 
Royal Academy made him president. 

Recalling an array of portraits by Sir 
Thomas (hung in a private house) all but 
one were light in flesh color; the low toned 
one was somewhat florid. This last showed 
seated a. figure to the knees, dressed in 
black satin, quite decolletée. The expres- 
sion was that of a woman who could bring 
the world of men to her feet; large and 
fascinating eves looked out with confidence 
but with no effrontery: Lawrence was 
famous for the painting of eyes. In num- 
berless portraits the corsage is cut low to 
reveal a swanlike neck; another affectation. 
These were affectations, but they were good 
ones, and never give offence. I well recall 
meeting many men in front of this queenly 
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PORTRAIT OF LADY CARRINGTON. 


LAWRENCE. 


woman’s face, and that each one stood 
spellbound by the bearing and expression. 
Another of these portraits, with light, clear 
flesh, showed us a modest little lady with 
reserved expression, almost primness, but 
this also had its admirers and the pleasure 
it gave was very sincere. One of these 
portraits was of Canova, the distinguished 
sculptor. The generally accepted opinion has 
been that Lawrence was a painter of women 
and did injustice to men, but this did not 
sustain the prejudice. The face was suffi- 
ciently noble. A brown fur facing to the 
coat was beautifully set in the atmosphere 
and blended deliciously with the old gold 
tones of the background. Nothing in these 
pictures was too realistic, but rather poetic- 
ally submitted to conventional treatment. 
In the National Gallery, London, hangs that 
young peasant girl, beside a washtub, her 
clothing carelessly loosened to show bust 
and arms. It is one of many such fanciful 
conceits, and reminds us of Watteau. The 
Frenchman gave us fanciful rustics in draw- 
ing room silks. This is an equally fanciful 
rustic in old clothes, but the spirit of the 
two painters was the same. 

In the Louvre is a full length by Law- 
rence. It shows us two figures against a 
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dark warm wall, overhung by richly toned 
trees, not very green. These occupy a 
large space over the heads. A gray sky, 
kept low for simple tone’s sake, grows 
lighter at a horizon drawn pretty low down, 
a very usual artificiality. The lower half of 
the picture is a light gray. On these tones 
the flesh is very clear, and the man’s red 
coat, black breeches and also a black scarf 
over the lady’s arm, make contrast with a 
great extent of white dress. This is an ex- 
ample of the arranged composition much 
used at the time, and used well by men of 
Sir Thomas’ ability. Little success at- 
tended his efforts at great allegorical sub- 
jects, as was pretty true of all this group of 
painters. They had not been trained to 
such work. Though paid large sums for 
numberless portraits, the great man was 
always penniless; nor did any wife spend 
his money for him. 


INVGal Sse PAG ION leNaG ae ONS 
STABLE. (22) 


As we approach the end of the 
eighteenth century it is necessary 
to understand well the character of two per- 
sons, essential to the historical sequence, 
Constable and Turner. We must look to 
the ‘‘character’’ or personality of the men 
to understand them and the effect of their 
art. Throughout this writing it has been 
maintained that ‘‘good painting” never, in 
and of itself, has made ‘‘good art.’’ Itisa 
beautiful aid to good art. The firm draw- 
ing and scholarly handling of Velasquez and 
Van Dyck place these men on a higher plane 
than Reynolds, but the latter’s pictures re- 
veal a ‘‘character’’ that cannot be ignored 
and which makes for ‘‘good art.” 
John Constable (1776-1837) was the son of 
a miller and was born with none of that 
‘‘literary’’ tendency which has been so often 
the death of the artistic qualities of English 
and German painters. Not objecting to 
story, I insist only that a picture shall first 
and foremost be artistic art and not literary 
art; the literature being a secondary con- 
sideration, 
Constable was first and foremost an artist, 
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who felt only artistic things. In this trait 
is to be found the secret of his influence, It 
is possible that Bonnington was still more 
an artist, but Constable had already turned 
on the current before Bonnington came, and 
the latter was not of the eighteenth century, 
being born in 1801. Constable was ex- 
clusively a landscape painter. Now land- 
scape painting, coming from Claude, through 
the degenerate Italians and through equally 
degenerate Dutchmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, had been reduced to a system. Only 
a few of the really good Dutch landscapists 
painted their trees green, but reduced them 
to a beautiful ‘‘tone.’’ This tone, in turn 
became a conventional brown. This was 
true in France also. ‘‘Where are you going 
to put your brown tree,’’ was often asked of 
Constable, when he was still young and 
searching out his art style. Constable com- 
menced by painting nature just as he saw 
her, and put aside the worn out ‘brown 
tree.’’ Eventually Constable formed his 
own good conventionalism, as almost every 
great artist has done. Do not imagine that 
he went on painting nature with exact 
literalism. He saw the truths of nature in 
a finer way, and then used them in a ruleful 
manner, his own manner. He spent a good 
deal of time in France, and the artists of 
that country, quick to perceive, took a les- 
son from him, a lesson that eventually devel- 
oped the famous Barbizon School. His own 
countrymen could’ not understand him. 
Constable had a better command of ‘‘good 
painting’ than Turner. He learned it from 
the good painters of France; for they were 
schoolmen over there. 

There are a number of remarkable exam- 
ples of this painter’s work in the Louvre. 
Le Cottage (14x18 inches) is simple and 
direct, a transcript of meadow and trees, 
literal as to shapes and colors, with a little 
English home under a very correct, dappled 
sky. The grass and trees, are, however, 
reduced to simple masses but little detailed; 
no niggling. This is already a convention- 
alization, but a very modest one. L'Arc en 
Ciel (16 x 24 inches) is a good deal more than 
one half dark, composed on studied lines, 
the paint laid in a very ‘‘hot’’ sauce, seem- 
ingly burnt sienna. In this all pervading 
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reddish sauce there is a red accent on a 
woman’s garment, and also some dashes of 
vermilion ona roof. All the picture is in 
burnt sienna and thin gray swept over it. 
Even the sky shows the ‘‘sauce.’’ The 
clouds and church spire are forced out by 
gray paint laid with a palette knife. What- 
ever colors the rainbow may have had are 
now lost. Still this wreck is permeated 
with that unknown quality that we call 
‘““personality. 

In La Baie de Weymouth 
(3 x 4 feet) there is no evidence 
of any sauce used. It is a 
‘‘tone-picture’’ in warmish 
grays with one sweep of tender 
green on the rainwashed hill. 

The Vue de Hamstead Heath 
(10x 12 inches) is the most re- 
markable of all and an expo- 
nent of a leading characteristic 
in Constable’s painting. It is 
a far-view from an elevation. 
He painted this rugged coun- 
try as it looks. The whole was 
made out with a quiet warm 
sauce and over this he dashed 
about with a brush well 
charged with cool grays. Oh! 
such a sweeper! That was the 
lesson for all who could read. 
He never, in any stroke, lost 
his presence of mind; now the 
gray is quiet, now sparkling, 
again it makes the drawing of 
a cloud or a half mile of reced- 
ing distance, and all over are 
little glints of white, revealing 
a near house, or a cluster of 
houses far off. The little pic- 
ture rattles with well placed 
accents. All Constable’s pictures show more 
or less of this sort of artistic command of 
the sparkle of nature, except, possibly, his 
earliest efforts. Constable painted many 
elaborate compositions, combining numer- 
ous and interesting parts, much like the 
ponderous sermons popular in that day. 
For one the Cornfield is doubtless composed 
from several scenes, though very true to 
English landscape. Of course ‘‘corn’’ means 
simply wheat in England and not maize as 
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with us. So we see Constable painting in 
many manners, but always fresh, always 
personal, and never enslaved by that 
‘“brown tree,’’ or by literature. 

“Whilst Gainsborough regards Nature in 
the light of his own pure and tender feeling, 
Constable, in a masterful and imperious: 
manner, lifts the veil of beauty and depicts 
her in her grand and angry moments. 

‘‘His style is rich and impetuous. His 
studies, exhibited at the South Kensington 
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Museum, give the impression of an ener- 
getic brain and impulsive execution. He is 
a poet whose nature is roused to ecstasy by 
stormy elements; although not blind to 
tranquil beauty, it is life and movement 
wh’ch stir the depths of his soul. In 
France Constable’s pictures wrought a 
wonderful effect. So great was their suc- 
cess that our modern school of landscape is 
greatly indebted to him. This new school 
was first started by Paul Huet, who cour- 
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ageously set himself, unaided, to the task of 
changing the prevailing style. Constable’s 
example wonderfully tended to strengthen 
his energy in this great work. It was not 
effected without much opposition from 
former leaders of classical art. Thereisa 
curious letter on this subject by Constable 
himself. ‘Collins,’ he writes, ‘declares that 
only three English painters have made a 
name in Paris—Wilkie, Lawrence, and Con- 
stable. But the Parisian critics are up in 
arms against the infatuation of the public, 
and severely warn the young artists. 
““What resemblance can you find,’’ ask 
they, ‘‘between these paintings and those 
of Poussin, which we ought always to ad- 
mire and imitate? Beware of this English- 
man’s pictures; they will be the ruin of our 
school. No true beauty, style, or tradition 
is to be discovered in them.’’ I am well 
aware,’ adds Constable, ‘that my works 
have a style of their own, but to my mind, it 
is exactly that which constitutes their 
merit, and besides, I have ever held to 
Sterne’s precept: ‘‘Do not trouble yourself 
about doctrines and systems, go straight 
before you, and obey the promptings of 
Nature.”’’ 

‘‘How many times must we remind them 
that as art is a perpetual representation, the 
fact represented must be viewed by the 
painter through a medium, which is noth- 
ing less than his own soul, which is his 
highest conception, the mainspring of his 
intellectual existence? It is in virtue of 
this alone that he gains any distinctive 
merit, but the medium must be entirely his 
own. There are many persons who, pos- 
sessing none, borrow their neighbor’s, and 
thus imitate a reflection. They present us 
with a distorted representation of what has 
been conceived by another mind. And 
were this mind the highest imaginable, such 
a system cannot fail to be injurious and 
utterly fatal to them. 

‘‘For want of genuine virtues, artificial 
ones are brought forward. Feebleness is 
honored by a high-sounding title, and we 
speak of the respect due to tradition. Pre- 
tending to believe that the old masters have 
solved every problem, we humble ourselves 
in the dust before them. They are exalted 
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as if they were superhuman, and as though 
—as in the Divine command to the waves— 
they had the right to say, ‘Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no further.’ 

‘‘And this fraud has actually held its own. 
Let us in opposition quote Emerson’s grand 
words :— 

““*To believe that what is true for you in 
your private heart is true for all men—that 
is genius. Speak your latent conviction, 
and it shall be the universal sense.’ ”—#£. 
Chesneau, *‘ English School of Painting,” pp. 


142-144. 


NGLISH PAINTING: TURNER. 
(23) 


Joseph Mallord William Turner 

(1775-1851), the son of a barber, 
was so poetical that he was sometimes en- 
trapped by the national love of literature, 
but one feels that he did his classics more 
to please his patrons than himself. In the 
few pictures, that show us somewhat impor- 
tant gods and heroes, the figures are very 
be-landscaped. At the end of one year of 
study at the Royal Academy schools he 
exhibited his first picture at the ‘‘annual’’ of 
that institution. It would astonish a French 
student should he be allowed to exhibit at 
the end of his fifth year, not to mention his 
first. Of course the drawing of Turner’s 
figures was always very bad, and, indeed, 
his drawing of rocks and trees was never 
firm. Turner handled his paint in the most 
scratchy and insecure fashion possible. His 
technique is often abominable. But no 
artist has lived, or will live for many years, 
who could so render the poetry of nature. 
His knowledge of composition was pro- 
found. I know of no painter whose land- 
scapes are so complicated in composition, 
and, having studiously analyzed a great 
many of them, could never find a false jux- 
taposition of parts. 

It must be remembered that Turner was 
born more than a century and a half after 
Claude, and that a good many painters had 
been experimenting with effects of light, 
following Claude’s lead, in that interval. 
‘*Qui suit quelqu’un se trouve toujours der- 
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riére,’’ says the proverb. Since they fol- 
lowed Claude they kept behindhim. Turner 
also kept behind, in a certain sense. What 
I mean to say is, that the imitations of 
Claude are not Turner’s noblest works. 
Perhaps it is a mistake to call them imita- 
tions. They are not like Claude. Claude 
was simple and did his light effects with ex- 
traordinary singleness of purpose. ‘Turner 
is grandiose and theatrical in his sun-in-the- 
sky pictures. ‘But why be critical? It was 
extraordinarily poetical, even if it does 
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somewhat smvcther us in glory. The Cross- 
ing the Brook shows a superb play in grays 
and gray-greens, and is nobler than the 
Approach to Venice. (See the cut, p. rog.) 
It is due to Turner, however to study the 
Approach; it is such a masterpiece of good 
composition, The lines of the boats com- 
bine so well with the arbitrary shades in the 
water that few painters have equaled him 
in such treatment. These shades in the 
water are arbitrary. It is not literal truth 
like the frosty morning, even if Ruskin did 
prove that Turner was ‘‘true’’ always. In 


FROSTY MORNING. 
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all these pictures Turner created a play in 
warm and cold colors; an entirely arbitrary 
conventionalism of his own creation, though 
following the well-known laws in principle. 
In these pictures the blues are sufficiently 
blue, and this color blends through grays to 
a play of warm colors, often pretty yellow, 
and then orange up toared spot. He kept 
to this system very closely. The idea was 
not his invention, but he developed it ina 
new way. He carried it farther than any 
one haddone. The fault with it is lack of 
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simplicity. But had Turner been ‘‘simple’’ 
he would not have been himself. Com- 
mencing simple he grew to be melodramatic. 
He loved gorgeous effects, and did them 
splendidly. 

A large number of Turner’s pictures fol- 
low the system, or conventionalization, 
shown in the Approach, nor are all of them 
by any means sunsets. He applied the 
same rules to daylight pictures, as in his 
Mt. St. Michel. 

His observation of the phenomena of na- 
ture surpassed all others as the sea sur- 
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RAIN, STEAM AND SPEED, 


passes a lake, and this made him the most 
original artist not alone of his century but 
of almost any century. He was so original 
that the sturdy British public looked at his 
pictures as a child looks at a puzzle. They 
were piqued and disgusted. John Ruskin 
came to the rescue with sonorous prose, and 
an observation of nature which surpassed 
even Turner’s. The British could under- 
stand literature, and felt sure that Ruskin 
knew allabout it. So Turner took in guineas. 
It is an amusing thing to see a marvelous 
word painter filling book after book with 
proofs that another sort of painter was 
truthful. The writing is all about Turner's 
‘‘truthfulness.”” and very little about his 
marvelous poetry. We wondered as we 
read it, but now know, after a better ac- 
quaintance with Ruskin, that the writer did 
not understand the painter's finer qualities 
at all; any more than he understood 
Claude’s. Ruskin was a materialist. His 
art critiques have never had any weight 
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with artists, though they read eagerly his 
beautiful analyses of natural phenomena. 
Turner's early picture, The Frosty Morn- 
ing, Sunrise, shows an observation of nature 
that makes artists wonder. No artist has 
ever rendered with greater fidelity the gray 
colors of early winter, the effect of frost on 
the earth at sunrise, with so direct and sim- 
ple a touch. There are no gay colors or 
fanciful appendages to catch the popular 
fancy; everything is in neutral gray. The 
earth looks just like frozen ground, and the 
sky is luminous and silvery. There is re- 
markable atmosphere and space; but above 
all, that ‘‘feeling’’ for the subject that de- 
notes the work of a true artist who loved his 
subject. Many artists have attacked this 
problem since Turner, but none had thought 
of it before he did. His Rain, Steam and 
Speed is not a correct rendering of a scene, 
but a mighty poem. That lofty sky melt- 
ing into the landscape, as the rain sweeps 
over them both, is a marvel of depth and 
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wetness, and it is founded on nature, But 
the color arrangement which reduced the 
bridge and other things, toa warm brown, 
is not true, though it is poetical. The loco- 
motive, plunging across the viaduct straight 
at us, is wonderfully conceived but is an un- 
real monster. On the other hand, the puffs 
of steam are wittily used, and are reasonably 
true. The wonderful thing—of which Rus- 
kin makes no mention—is the way the artist 
twisted great clots of paint about over sky 
and earth to give the effect of wind and 
rain. The manner in which Ruskin de- 
fends the Snowstorm at Sea indicates the 
writer’s wide-awake observation, but it tells 
us nothing of the artistic qualities of Tur- 
ner's rendering of the impression. The pic- 
ture is based on truth certainly, but the 
wonderful poetry of Turner’s lines is the 
true measure of its greatness. Turner was 
a poet, who took a poetic license whenever 
he liked, and he is very often untrue and con- 
stantly suppresses the truths that interfered 
with the flow of his verse. 

The Fighting Temeraire picture (See cut, 
p. 118) shows Turner’s literary side, but not 
offensively at all. On the contrary it is one 
of the noblest pictures in the world. The 
idea of that aristocrat, that line-of-battle- 
ship, that haughty knight of a by-gone age, 
being dragged by a string at the tail of the 
dirty, black little imp of a steam tug, 
dragged to her last resting place, to go the 
way of all things . . ‘‘The paths of glory 
lead but to the grave’... is intensely 
pathetic. But that is a literary virtue not 
an artistic one. The long line of the 
horizon, the flat water, the lofty sunset sky, 
contrasting with the huge ship and the 
broken forms of steam and smoke are artistic 
qualities. 

‘‘The steps taken by Turner are so simple 
as to make it seem scarcely credible that 
such powerful results should be gained. In 
order to bring within the compass of a 
small canvas the greatest amount of light 
possible, he usually represents wide sur- 
faces suitable for reflecting rays thrown 
from a luminous center, broad, deep per- 
spectives, extensive skies, and a sea which 
also serves principally as a reflector of 
light. 


In proportion as he perfects himself 
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in execution, he dispenses with the usual 
foreground, as well as the dark shades em- 
ployed to throw up brilliant portions of a 
composition, and I could mention numerous 
pictures in which no trace of bitumen is dis- 
coverable. His aim is to carry the light to 
the very edge of the canvas, and in this he 
is successful. 

‘“‘Indeed, he has attempted and mastered 
every enchanting effect, intricacy, and radi- 
ance of light, although at times he has been 
sorely baffled. From the pale gleams of 
twilight and gray dawn breaking in the east 
over the dark earth, to the dazzling rays of 
the setting sun firing the restless waves, it is 
one unbroken series of marvels; Venetian 
views, English coasts, cathedrals, castles, 
forests, mountains, peaceful lakes, stormy 
seas, ships in distress, naval battles, fleets 
in full sail, the sea-shore at low-tide, in- 
teriors, reception-halls, anatomical and orni- 
thological studies, animals, architecture— 
both genuine and fanciful—plants, insects, 
and flowers—it is a perfect fairyland, a 
world in which transplendent reality and 
ardent fancy are blended and interwoven 
into a harmonious whole, teeming with life 
and movement. Turner was an artist of 
sublime genius, although his productions 
are too seldom complete. He did not die 
until 1851; but for long before this date he 
had lived a life apart, in a solitude which 
was said to be caused by dislike to his fel- 
low-creatures, but in reality it was because 
he was so bound up, heart and soul, in the 
contemplation of his inner revelations, that 
communication with the outer world lost all 
charm for him. We reap the fruits of 
works of intense feeling splendidly ex- 
pressed. 

“In describing his painting, let me quote 
the words so fitly chosen by M. Vitet, a 
master in the science of criticism:—‘A cer- 
tain indefinable combination, a peculiarly 
harmonious concord between the real and 
the ideal, resulting in creations seldom 
evolved from the human mind, but which 
we may aptly term chefs-d' oeuvre.’ Turner 
belongs to no school, and in spite of the 
practical hints that he unmistakably took 
from Claude Lorrain in the commencement 
of his career, he soon threw off the yoke of 
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even his influence. He asserts himself, 
and this is one of his great merits. An- 
other, and one greater still, is that he 
always aspired to the best and greatest, and 
even to his last hour sought the realization of 
an ever-advancing ideal which led him, from 
day to day, to greater heights. In this strug- 
gle after the unattainable, he was upheld by 
his genius, but if he now and then gives way 
and appears abstruse and incomprehensible 
to other minds, it is owing to one funda- 
mental mistake, which I do not fear to 
name, in spite of my intense admiration for 
this great artist. Turner did not always 
study nature. (‘‘Did not sufficiently adhere 
to it,’’ would have been right. He studied 
nature more, and knew more of it than all 
the other artists of all landscape schools put 
together.—John Ruskin.) In the rapture of 
his fervent imagination he has sometimes 
disdained the truth. Not disdained—that is 
too hard a word—let us rather say he has 
not always, whatever his intention was, 
taken the reality into consideration. On a 
small leading motive, taken from nature, he 
composes the most brilliant variations in 
which the original theme is more or less lost. 

‘“Turner, in love with the sun, did not 
represent it as he saw it with his material 
eyes, but as he viewed it in his dreamss 
utterly regardless of any prescribed form, 
he painted what he believed to be pre- 
eminently the Beautiful, and in so doing 
consulted nought but his own genius and 
innate taste. Thus it happens that, in spite 
of sublime productions, he is sometimes 
misled, and this is the case with all those 
who dwell too much within themselves. 
They may perhaps possess a more striking 
genius, and have the power of readily con- 
ceiving and producing impressions; possibly 
they may call forth with greater facility 
artistic feeling; but they have forsaken 
nature, the foster-mother of art, the a/ma 
parens, and their very genius, which is never 
entirely recognized, lays them open to severe 
criticism,’’—#. Chesneau, ‘‘ English School of 
Painting,” pp. 154-158. 

Before leaving this English School, let us 
listen to the caustic but not unjust criticism 
of it asa whole by the previously quoted and 
esteemed writer, Ernest Chesneau. 
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‘‘From whatever point of view one re- 
gards it, the English school always dis- 
closes some idiosyncrasy peculiar to the 
ordinary British mind. Its works by no 
means bear evidence to the importance of 
painting taken inits highest sense as a fine 
art; and indeed the English soul appears to 
have no ardent craving after the most per- 
fect expression of beauty, whether in its 
pictorial or plastic form. It seems to me as 
if a picture, to this nation, meant nothing 
more than a luxury, and as if a chef- 
a’ oeuvre—albeit considered a fine acquisi- 
tion as testifying to the worldly prosperity 
and distinction of the possessor—is power- 
less to produce the sensation of delight and 
elevation which might be looked for in the 
contemplation of a great work. This has 
been during a century the condition of art 
in England. 

‘‘And this explains the desire among pur- 
chasers to obtain productions which display 
singularity rather than simple beauty. 
Since they only wish to procure an object 
for amusement, they strive, with method in 
their madness, to light on what is extraor- 
dinary and out of the way. And so artists, 
putting aside their natural inclinations, feel 
themselves bound to sacrifice everything to 
eccentricity. This compliance to the pub- 
lic whim is greater and more apparent in 
England than in France, where, however, 
it is only too observable, developing fre- 
quently into coarseness. 

“Owing to the concentration of wealth on 
the English side of the Channel, the artist 
always knows beforehand the connection 
that will patronize him, or in other words, 
those who can afford to buy his pictures; 
he knows very well that he must seek en- 
couragement and reward but from one 
class, and with this idea he courts their 
favor. What was Hogarth but the courtier 
of the Puritan society of his day? 

“This being so, one can scarcely wonder 
that England has not shown itself more 
artistic. It is true that great honors are 
paid to her great men. But do not let us 
be misled by tombs in Westminster Abbey, 
statues placed in public squares, monu- 
ments, and memorials; the English esteem 
their talented countrymen only in so far as 
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their luster may be shed on themselves; for 
men of real taste they have little to say. 
In their eyes artists are merely the direct 
means of providing the aristocracy with 
amusement and distraction. Can such a 
demand call forth greatness and elevation in 
art? Greatness, elevation—these words in 
no wise apply to the Bristish artists of the 
past century. They possess a studied sim- 
plicity which quickly degenerates into 
monotony; they are profuse in narrative 
subjects, producing thereby literary rather 


than artistic impressions. Their good 
points, however, of which they possess 
some, are entirely their own. Thus their 


genre painting gives proof of careful obser- 
vation; in landscape their skies are very 
successful—this is one of their great fea- 
tures—and so close has been their study, 
that they might fitly represent the shifting 
motion of the clouds, and varied aspect of 
the heavens. We must not forget that they 
also number among them some celebrated 
portrait painters, and that this is one of the 
most difficult branches of art. 

“But although the English school is later 
than any other, and consequently enriched 
by the experience of the past, it bears no 
evidence of any serious efforts. Upto the 
year 1850 it produced remarkably little, and 
originated still less.”—Z. Chesneau, *‘Eng- 
lish School of Painting,’’ pp. 161-163. 


ERMAN PAINTING: MENGS 
AND KAUFFMAN.(24) 


The art of painting was developed 

in a noble manner in Germany 
long before it appeared in France or England, 
though Flanders appears early on the scene. 
But during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries no painter appears that had 
special character or moved the art world 
perceptibly. Germany had painters, but 
none was great. During the period we con- 
sider, a large number of Netherlanders 
spread themselves over the land, did very 
good work, and returned, generally, to their 
native country unless death caught them 
before they started back. In an article, 
like this, we have no more right to dwell 
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upon men in Germany, who were merely 
‘“‘good enough’”’ painters, than we have to 
dwell upon a swarm of men in other coun- 
tries who were just as good. 

Raphael Mengs (1728-1779). The fact 
that this Bohemian artist was celebrated 
does not signify that he was great. He 
spent his life mostly in Italy, a good deal in 
Spain, andsomein Dresden. His father was 
a miniature painter, and believed that gen- 
ius was only another name for hard work. 
So Mengs worked, long, hard and faithfully, 
but it did not make a genius of him. Hard 
work can never be more than the hand- 
maiden of genius. Hard work is a good 
thing to keep about one, but genius can 
get along fairly well without it, as has been 
many times proved. Of course genius gets 
much farther and does better with the aid of 
hard work. 

Mengs was a refined product of severe 
and long continued drill. His continued 
study in Italy caused him to be another 
Carlo Dolci, but without Dolci’s sentiment. 
He lived at the time of the dissolute King 
Louis XV., the rococo king. The art and 
manners of France permeated the whole of 
the western edge of Europe (except Hol- 
land); even England had her share of it. 
The art of Mengs was that of Watteau, ina 
certain measure, as a consequence. In the 
Judgment of Paris (Hermitage, St. Peters- 
burg), Mengs simply paints three nude 
women, a handsome nude man and puts 
Mercury in the corner. The figures are 
strung out in a row, with only a vague 
attempt at grouping. The painting is 
smooth and characterless, as might be ex- 
pected; no worse than a great many other 
good examples of classic pictures, and 
scarcely any better. At Dresden in the 
Portrait of Catarina Regina Mingotti, the 
flesh is like any late Italian painter’s; the 
pretty curls the counterpart of Dolci’s; 
realistic roses, at the corsage, quite the 
counterpart of any that might have been 
done by a Frenchman of the time, or by 
Dolci himself; a roll of music in the hand, 
the notes painted with Teutonic exactness; 
a fine display of diamonds in the hair, very 
neatly executed and fine specimens. The 
combination of Italian mannerism in flesh 
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and hair, and all this realism, is certainly a 
curiosity. The Portrait of Madame Thiele, 
who sits up very straight in an embroidered 
waist, shows more diamonds, and some loose 
lace, that are excellent painting. That em- 
broidered silk is exactly the article that 
adorned many a court lady in any one of the 
capitals of Europe in the Louis XV. period. 
The museums are full of samples of that 
silk, and they are often labeled ‘‘Spanish 
embroidery.’’ It is the style of using the 
floral decoration that marks the period so 
strongly. Some writers have tried to point 
out a few originalities in Mengs’ paintings, 
but they are very hard to discover. He was 
just a convenient article of court furni- 
ture. 

Maria Angelica Kauffman (1741-1807) is 
much the most picturesque figure of the 
period; and one has great respect for her, 
though there is nothing whatsoever original 
in her works But a charming woman who 
travels the world over and commands atten- 
tion everywhere, doing good work always, is 
no small personage, the more so when we 
remember that there is but one other to 
keep her company on the pages of eight- 
eenth century history. Though she is 
listed among the German painters, her birth- 
place was in Switzerland, and she spent 
most of her life in Italy and England. The 
people of the Canton of the Grisons, whence 
she issued, may or may not be counted Ger- 
mans. 

When in England she became an admired 
friend of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and was 
elected a Royal Academician, an extraor- 
dinary event. Many of her works are very 
like those of Sir Joshua, but are better 
drawn and less florid. She was a better 
painter than he, but lacked his force and the 
peculiar fascination he could produce. 
However, the portraits and ideal composi- 
tions she executed are very charming. 
‘““Her great forte lay in those poetical and 
mythological subjects in which the youthful 
figure could be introduced in all the charms 
of graceful attitude.’’ ‘‘Her pictures are 
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distinguished by an air of mild and virginal 
purity.” ‘“‘She drew correctly; her figures 
are generally modeled after the antique; her 
compositions are graceful, and her coloring 
sweet and harmonious, and well suited to 
her subjects.”’ 

This, that Spooner says about Angelica 
Kauffman, is quite true, and she showed 
her good sense by not too often attempting 
grand historical subjects, though she did 
not entirely escape them. All the artists felt 
obliged to seek fame in that dangerous field. 

In the Louvre is the Portrait of Baroness 
de Kriidner, a young mother in a loose 
gown of classic form, low at the neck, and 
showing the elbows. It is somewhat be- 
ruffled and is belted. The garment is evi- 
dently a ‘‘studio property,”’ useful for classic 
figures and better than fashionable clothing. 
Her little son, dressed in the same costume, 
groups well with the principal figure, and he 
bends his bow while his mother holds the 
arrow. Itis a convenient arrangement for 
the attainment of pleasing pose, one often 
resorted to by Sir Joshua, and each of them 
used the landscape background, also a sort 
of ‘‘studio property,’’ as itis not like any 
actual landscape. The flesh color is rather 
florid though tender and agreeable, the 
brush stroke somewhat timid. 

In Dresden there is a portrait of herself 
in the costume already described; she holds 
a scroll, to keep her hands busy, and has a 
jauntily twisted head drapery. Another one 
of herself is quite like the picture here de- 
scribed, but is less like a Reynolds and more 
like a Carlo Dolci, even to the hair painting 
and the affected pose. 

A very large and intensely interesting 
book could be written about the painter: of 
these two centuries, but the words here set 
down should give the thoughtful studet a 
very fair idea of the relations of various 
artists to each other, even though they l.ved 
in different countries and at different pe- 
riods. Artists are but brothers of one fam- 
ily; all are interdependent, but personality 
counts for more than all else. 
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ONDITIONS FOR ART IN him in the end a factitious value which time, 
FRANCE. (tr) always a fair arbiter, has had to set right. 

In his art, as in his politics, the Frenchman 

In art matters no other country is self-willed, and cares little for tradition. 

has been so free from the tram- He is no respecter of schools, or of what he 

mels of conservatism as France. If at times calls ‘‘es convenances.’’ His race character- 
the progressive painter there has met with istics assert themselves as strongly here as 
rebuffs, as a rule he has sooner or later not in most other things, and it must be con- 
only been recognized, but has found a fol- fessed he has a pretty good notion of the 
lowing that has gone to the other extreme artistic; for, although he is liable to give 
and lauded him without judgment, giving way to impulse, to be carried off by a fad, 
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in the end he usually shows discernment in 
esthetic affairs and his final endorsement is 
generally given to the best. 

When the nineteenth century opened in 
France, it found the country in a seething 
condition politically; traditions had been 
flung to the winds; the new had limitless 
possibilities, and the old was in disfavor, par- 
ticularly that old which had been associated 
with the overthrown monarchy. If the 
head of the nation was not of himself artis- 
tic, he had with the great sense he possessed 
the intelligence to surround himself with 
men who knew, and who were capable of 
giving him good advice on the subject. He 
was shrewd enough to understand that the 
prevalence of good art would give him at 
least a reflected glory, and was a good thing 
to be associated with his reign; and so the 
progress of national art, like that of the 
government, became almost part of his per- 
sonal history. The Baron Dominique 
Vivant Denon, artist, author and art critic, 
was Napoleon’s superintendent of art 
museums; he was a man of rare capability, 
knowing the art possessions of Europe, it is 
said, better than most of their possessors. 

In 1803 the Emperor made his inaugural 
visit to the Louvre, which was now open as 
a museum of the fine arts, the greatest the 
world had ever seen, and the Luxembourg 
in 1802 became again a public gallery. 
Provincial museums were established in 
various parts of France, in the lesser cities 
of Lyons, Rouen, Toulouse, Nancy, Lille, 
Strasbourg, Dijon, Rennes and other places, 
and by installments were furnished with 
pictures, while the government has ever 
since supplied them with canvases from 
time to time. Students competed again for 
the Prize of Rome, funds being now avail- 
able, and under Napoleon I. the first and 
second men in the competition were ex- 
empted from the military conscription, 
which, considering the circumstances of the 
need for soldiers, was a remarkable con- 
cession to art on the part of the Emperor. 

When the century opened, the Institute of 
France with a membership of one hundred 
and forty-four, contained but six painters. 
In 1803 Napoleon reorganized the body, 
added four more painters thereto, and es- 
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tablished a new recompense in creating 
the order of the Legion of Honor with its 
various grades, All this, it is almost un- 
necessary to add, stimulated the artists to 
new endeavors; if the results were modest, 
it was due rather to the times and social and 
political conditions, as well as to the domi- 
nating force of the most prominent painter 
of the day—David—than to a lack of plenty 
of good material among the men. Artifici- 
ality of social life, enormous military ac- 
tivity, and an adherence to convention, all 
militated against a healthy development in 
art. But it was classicism pure and simple 
that held an iron grip on art at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and stifled 
many an active imagination that otherwise 
might have soared in various flights. 

In France the old régime had passed; the 
storm of the revolution had modified all the 
life, and art naturally felt the consequent 
confusion. It was safer to tread the paths 
of classicism than to make any new depar- 
tures for a public that was at best extremely 
uncertain. A peaceful life is a requisite for 
the production of enduring art, for most of 
all workers the painter requires tranquillity 
for the evolution of his ideas. But seeth- 
ing, tumultuous France of the early century 
was far removed from this state. The times 
may be said to have been against great art; 
the costume of. the period bordered closely 
on caricature, existence seemed bald, hope- 
less and in a way petty. The cold, lifeless, 
academic formulas, deemed necessary in the 
works of art, were not inspiring; for a while 
artists labored according to traditions, pro- 
ducing stilted, unsympathetic compositions, 
which to-day, in spite of their dexterity and 
scholarly seriousness, sometimes provoke 
smiles at wasted labor. It was considered 
almost criminal to paint the present; and 
heroes of antiquity were dragged from their 
resting places to furnish themes. 

As a protest against this school of severe 
classicism came the band of romanticists, 
led by Delacroix, to be followed in turn by 
the realists, the f/ezn-azrists, the impres- 
sionists, and a school of naturalism so 
called, in which we find to-day much that 
seems far removed frora the school of 
nature. To better understand these various 
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schools, however, their aims, ambitions, and 
what they accomplished, it will be well to 
take up the painters themselves, to speak of 
their works, and thus gain an estimate of 
their places in the history of French art. 


LASSICISM: DAVID.(2) 


Born in 1748, in Paris, Louis 
David was fifty-two years old 
when the century began. He 
was a powerful—the most powerful—factor 
in French art at the time. Having taken 
the Prix de Rome in 1775, he had the official 
stamp on his abilities. This prize, the 
most sought after by the artists in France, 
is competed for annually by pupils uf any 
of the schools, large numbers entering the 
preliminary examinations. By a series of 
tests the number of men is finally reduced 
to ten, all of whom are placed in small 
studios under the watchful care of guardians 
employed by the State, and there, taking a 
given subject, they make compositions of a 
regulation size, using models, costumes, and 
such accessvries as they may select. Upon 
the completion of the work, in which they 
are absolutely unassisted, the canvases are 
placed in a hall in the School of Fine Arts 
and are passed upon by judges. The win- 
ner of the first prize is sent to Rome at the 
expense of the government, and maintained 
there for four years in a beautiful palace 
owned by the State, pocket money being 
furnished him in addition to board and 
lodging. He is obliged annually to send 
home copies of old masters, or original 
paintings, according to prescribed rules for 
the government of the School, and on his 
return to his native country, as may be 
imagined, he hasa certain prestige not to be 
despised. The value of the course has, 
however, long been a mooted question, for 
there are those who claim that originality is 
stifled, that the men become so thoroughly 
academic as to lose all their personality. 
David succeeded in winning this prize; 
and though at different periods in his career 
he had different manners of painting, he 
always occupied the most distinguished posi- 
tion at the head of French art, wherein his 
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word was, in a way, law. It was not un- 
likely that his long residence in Rome sug- 
gested to David his ever-faithful adherence 
to classicism; for in drawing from the 
antique, he came to believe that the highest 
types must conform to classical tradition. 
He was a draughtsman of remarkable ability, 
and, though he painted many important 
classical compositions, his greatest fame to- 
day rests not on these pictures, so popular 
in his time and of which he was so proud, 
but rather on his portraits which, by reason 
of his technical equipment, he did so sur- 
prisingly well. It was in these that he 
really eschewed classicism, though other 
portraits of the time suffered beneath its 
leveling style. 

David had had a strenuous experience 
thus far in life. At the outbreak of the 
revolution he had left his easel, and, as a 
member of the Convention in 1793, voted 
for the execution of Louis XVI. He was 
imprisoned, but being released therefrom in 
1795, took up his art again, and in 1800 his 
picture of the Rape of the Sabines was ex- 
hibited in a room in the Louvre, where it 
remained five years, bringing to the painter 
in entrance fees some thirteen thousand dol- 
lars. The work is a remarkable revamping 
of the times of antiquity, not as it existed, 
to be sure, but let us rather say as the artist 
invested it with his conventional notions of 
the day, and, as a consequence, we have a, 
picture composed by rule and evolved ac- 
cording to recognized formulas. Here are 
the Sabines, in stilted, theatric attitudes, 
looking for all the world like wax figures, 
their movements arrested while in the act 
of throwing spears or getting ready for the 
delivery of blows. The Roman women pos- 
ing in dramatic fear, or in mock heroic posi- 
tions, bare their breasts to receive the death 
shock. All is forced to a degree, and to-day 
it is difficult to accept the work seriously, 
admirable as it is in the matter of drawing, 
the able arrangement of the groups and the 
general ability displayed throughout. It is 
without any suggestion of feeling, devoid of 
inspiration, and it leaves the spectator cold 
and unmoved. Every part of the painting 
is like polished marble. Of textures there 
are none: the faces, the draperies and the 
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accessories are all painted alike, technically 
above reproach, but with never a suspicion 
of enthusiasm. (See the cut, p. 501.) 

This idealism throughout David’s work 
militated against any passionate expression 
such as one finds in all great works of art, 
for the elimination of the human note rele- 
gates the canvas as it does the written page, 
to the realms of the impossible. The artist 
himself confessed that perhaps he had made 
his knowledge of anatomy too conspicuous. 
His work was ever a treatment of body over 
soul, and he may be said to have painted 
what from his studies of the nude he knew 
was there, rather than that which he saw. 
When Napoleon became empercr in 1804, he 


MADAME RECAMIER, 


DAVID. 


made David painter to the Imperial Court, 
and commissioned him to paint four impor- 
tant Napoleonic pictures. They were the 
Coronation of Napoleon and Josephine; the 
Distribution of the Eagles; the Enthrone- 
ment of the Bishops of Notre Dame; 
and the Entrance of Napoleon into the 
Hétel de Ville. Only the first two were 


completed; they now occupy immense 
spaces on the walls of the Palace at 
Versailles. The Coronation picture was 


completed after four years of hard work 
and is considered to have marked the 
height of David’s power. The work has 
been engraved, and later, after the over- 
throw of the Emperor, while the artist was 
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in exile, he made a copy of the canvas for 
an American. 

Although he had practically no eye for 
color, his remarkable drawing, wonderful 
observation of form, and keen sense of line, 
enabled him, as stated above, to do splendid 
work in portraiture. Six portraits by him 
may be seen at the Louvre, and these in- 
clude one of himself as a boy, Madame 
Recamier, Pope Pius VII., and Bailly. A 
famous portrait group by him is of Michel 
Gerard and his family. Gerard was amem- 
ber of the National Assembly, and the pic- 
ture represents him attired with the 
simplicity affected by the revolutionary 
leaders of the time. Richard Muther, the 
eminent German historian of 
art, whom we must frequently 
quote, says of him in a final es- 
timate of his work: 

‘“He was at heart as archzo- 
logical as Mengs, and it was 
only through the great occur- 
rences of the Revolution and 
the Empire that he was brought 
for a certain time into contact 
with life. To be sure, he had 
declared as a young man, before 
his journey to Italy, ‘the antique 
will not corrupt me; it lacks 
every kind of action and all 
life." But six months later he 
filled his drawing book with 
copies after antique statues and 
reliefs, and made the confes- 
sion to Vien: ‘Here first I 
actually realized the truth of what you 
so often said to me in Paris.’ The sculp- 
tures on the pillar of Trajan especially 
attracted his attention. When later he re- 
turned to Paris he had become a Roman, 
and had acknowledged himself as a wor- 
shiper of the bas-relief. Already his Death 
of Socrates in 1787, was a sample of this 
‘Roman manner,’ hard and arid in execu- 
tion, logical in its composition, not observed 
from nature, but expressed in the formula 
of a lifeless and petrified 1deal of beauty 
which was taken from the ancient friezes. 
The Brutus of 1789, also only coincided 
materially with the mood of the age. 
David himself was chiefly proud of the 
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archeological exactness at which he had 
aimed init, drew attention to the fact that 
the head was a faithful copy of the ancient 
bust in the Capitol, that the statue of Roma 
and the relief ‘Romulus and Remus’ were 
derived directly from ancient originals, that 
the costumes, the furniture, and the orna- 
ments were modeled after Etruscan vases 
and so on. At a time when France had 
begun to strive after political freedom, art 
was again bowed down beneath the same 
yoke of the antique asit had been at the 
fullest zenith of the monarchy under Louis 
XIV. To this generation of 1789, that was 
entering upon life with fresh hopes and 
fresh passions, David had nothing to offer 
but a borrowed formula of the past, only a 
sentiment of another long-buried age, whilst 
the Revolution was so new and full of life. 
He endeavored to persuade these men who 
stormed the Bastile and founded a new 
State, that the truth lay in archaism, and 
that the art of the future could be founded 
only upon classical reminiscences. The 
corollaries of this lesson he drew when he 
painted his Oath in the Tennis Court, where 
he drew all the figures, before he put them 
into coats and breeches, nude, from head to 
foot as antique statues. What a picture it 
would have been, had David painted the 
heroes of the Revolution as they were, and 
had not given them the attitudes of Romans 
in an opera. Because he composed the fig- 
ures as though in a lifeless relief on one 
plane, and gave them the proportions of the 
polytechnic canon, he has taken away all 
historical and artistic value from a picture 
which marked one of the greatest monu- 
ments in French history.” 

And later, the more David lost touch with 
public life and found time to indulge in 
meditations, the deeper he fell back again 
into the archeological current as it had been 
before the Revolution under Vien. Before 
the year 1800, France had extricated herself 
from the antique Republican views which 
had introduced the Revolution. Thus 
David had to decide whether he should be- 
long entirely to modern Paris, or to ancient 
Rome. He chose the latter, and the spirit 
which inspired his studio grew more and 
more pedantic. His Rape of the Sabines is 
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the most complete expression of this barren 
classicism. (Seecut, p. 501.) As Delécluze 
remarks: ‘‘He fed his eyes on antique statues 
and even intended to transpose some directly 
into his pictures.’’ He thought he had “‘risen 
to much purer springs,’’ and called the grace 
of line, which he believed he had attained, 
his ‘‘Greek’’ manner, in contrast to his 
earlier ‘‘Roman’’ manner. ‘‘Ah, if I could 
begin my studies anew, now that antiquity 
is so much better known to me, I should go 
straight to the mark."' It was his good 
fortune that he could not. The master of 
fighting postures who had painted the 
‘*Horatii,’’ was turned here into the barren 
philologist. 

A paradoxical man! Endowed with won- 
derful realistic capacity, and therefore cre- 
ated toenrich his country with masterpieces, 
he let his talent lie under the spell of 
Roman art andof abarren theory. Against 
all the caprice of the eighteenth century 
with its charming, alluring grace, he op- 
posed a strict, inexorable system as he be- 
lieved he saw it in the antique. Simplicity, 
however, beneath his hands became dryness, 
nobility became formal. The folk of yester- 
day too had lived, laughed, loved; in David's 
work, life, love, laughter were banished. It 
was as though an archeologist had discovered 
some mummies and taken them to be the 
actual inhabitants of some old town. He 
saw in painting a sort of abstract geometry 
for which there existed some hard and fast 
forms. There was something mathematical 
in his effort after dry correctness and 
erudite accuracy. The infinite variety of 
life with its eternal changes was hidden 
from his sight. The beautiful, he taught 
with Winckelmann, does not exist in a single 
individual; it is possible only by comparison 
and through composition to create a type of 
it. The human being of art ought always to 
be a copy of that perfected being, of that 
primitive man, whom the Roman sculptors 
had still before their eyes, but who had 
deteriorated in the course of ages. Thus 
in France, too, the sensuous art of painting 
was converted into an abstract science of 
eesthetics. The classic ideal weighed upon 
French art, and prescribed for all alike the 
same ‘‘heroic style,’’ the same elevation, the 
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same marble coldness and monotony of 


color. 

David completed his Rape of the Sabines 
in the year1800, It was the legacy that the 
eighteenth century left in France to the 
nineteenth; French art had attained the 
same goal which German art had reached 
with Mengs. The century on whose thresh- 
old that tender and great immortal Watteau 
had stood, which had been so amiably frivo- 
lous with Boucher, had nourished itself upon 
virtue with Greuze, glorified simple domes- 
ticity with Chardin, and finally echoed the 
beautiful phrases of young David, liberty, 
equality, and fraternity; this century, so 
tender, witty, fashionable, dissolute and 
sane, aristocratic and plebeian, joyous and 
fanatical, here too ended in the most barren 
classicism. 


LASSICISM: INGRES, PRUD- 
HON, GERARD. (3) 


I have dwelt on the subject of 

David and his work thus long 
that the reader may get a clear idea of the 
man and his accomplishments, his position in 
French art, and his importance in directing 
the esthetic notions, not only of his con- 
temporaries, but of the men who came 
after, for his influence was most powerful. 
He had no less than three hundred pupils, 
of which more than fifty became decorated, 
and three, by their art, rose to the ranks of 
nobility. Fifteen of them became members 
of the Institute. The most distinguished 
of all the pupils of David, like his master 
without an abiding sense of color, and also 
like him a draughtsman of the very first 
class, unquestionably the greatest of the 
century and surpassed by no man in the his- 
tory of art as a manipulator of line pure and 
simple, was Jean Dominique Augustin 
Ingres (1780-1867). He, too, was a Prize of 
Rome winner, gaining that distinction in 
1801. He stands first after David in the 
classical school, but by reason of his modifi- 
cation of his master’s art, is often styled 
a classic-romantic. And while he may be 
said to be, to our modern notions, the em- 
bodiment of all that is academic, it will sur- 
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prise most readers to know that in his day 
he was considered quite revolutionary, and 
in a way combated some of the principles 
of his master throughout his career. 
Though the inspiration of his art was Greek 
sculpture, it was amplified, transmuted and 
translated to the realm of painting, as he 
had studied it through Raphael; and, if 
color was virtually ignored, form, chastened 
in contour and modeling, almost sufficed, 
through the magic of his genius, to make 
amends. If the pictures of Ingres are 
founded on the school of those of his master 
David, they never lacked an intimate rela- 
tion to existing light; and it is impossible to 
resist a feeling before them that it is life 
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beautified, though it be in a way life ar- 
rested, and thus the reproach of his oppo- 
nents that he was an embalmer is not 
without foundation, 

Possibly the most popular of all the pic- 
tures that Ingres painted is La Source (The 
Spring), which now hangs in the Louvre, 
in Paris. Still another is his Apotheosis of 
Homer, and Apollo Crowning the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, also in the Louvre. This last 
was originally painted for a gallery of Greek 
and Roman antiquities in the Louvre, where 
it is now replaced by a copy of the same, 
executed by Ingres’ pupils. Itisa beauti- 
ful picture, admirably composed, with many 
figures, each one a study in itself, and is 
about the last word in thoroughness and 
perfection of technique. His portraits, too, 
are marvels of completeness, for he secured 
to the most eminent degree all the physical 
characteristics of his sitters with almost 
photographic yet artistic exactness. Among 
these may be mentioned those of himself, 
his father, the sculptor Bartolini, Bonaparte 
as First Consul, M. Bertin, the editor of the 
‘‘Debats,’’ Charles X., and many more. He 
too had many pupils, of which the most dis- 
tinguished was Hippolyte Flandrin, and he 
was familiarly known in Paris as ‘‘/e pere 
Ingres.” 

C. H. Stranahan, in a History of French 
Painting, says of him: ‘‘Through his per- 
sistent will, high nature and love of form, 
he has produced works that yet command 
admiration in all the contending schools, 
even the extreme naturalistic. Is it that 
his persevering hand always did its work 
well at last, and that, in whatsoever else he 
may have failed, his unimpeachable drawing 
has a perpetual charm that always com- 
mands respect though never enthusiasm? 
And that his ‘development of sculpture,’ 
which he pronounced painting properly to 
be, was not much affected by his cold, thin 
color? His famous La Source was painted 
when he was seventy-six, and after it had 
remained a sketch for forty years; it is the 
union of the beauty of the classic form with 
natural grace, and illustrates his attain- 
ment in the painting of the beauty of 
woman and his modeling of form, as well 
as the long time required for his best 
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INGRES. 


works, often laid aside to wait. [this 
charming result of sixty years devotion to 
beauty of line.’’ 

Contemporaneous with David, was Peter 
Paul Prudhon (1758-1823), whose work has 
been classed as the living classic, rather 
than the statuesque, and whose best known 
canvas is a picture of Justice and Divine 
Vengeance Pursuing Crime, originally 
painted for the criminal court of the Pal- 
ace of Justice, in Paris, but now in the 
Louvre, where it has been since 1823. It is 
justly considered his masterpiece. It is 
difficult to believe that for many years the 
man, naturally of a timid and shrinking 
nature, was obliged to make his living 
designing billheads and business cards. It 
was in 1799 that a picture which he had 
painted as a commission given by the Direc- 
tory, Wisdom and Virtue Descending to 
Earth, intended for St. Cloud, gave him 
great prominence, and thereafter the artist 
enjoyed a reputation more or less commen- 
surate with his abilities. Though he fell 
under the spell of classicism, his work was 
neither dry nor perfunctory, but was char- 
acterized by excessive beauty and grace, and 
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he therefore takes a very high rank among 
the men of the century. 

Prudhon had lead a life full of domestic 
trouble and care, and, as I have said, had 
known the vicissitudes of fortune. He be- 
came separated from his wife, a woman with 
whom he had little in common, and whose 
temper and irregularities made it impossible 
for him to live with her. He made the 
acquaintance of a talented young woman, 
Mile. Mayer, who became his pupil, and 
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with whom relations of a more tender nature 
were shortly established. This artist hada 
strong influence on his life, and he had a 
strong influence upon her work. She be- 
came a mother to his several children, but 
inasmuch as they could not under the cir- 
cumstances marry, her false position so 
preyed upon her, that in 1821 she committed 
suicide. Prudhon, broken-hearted, sur- 
vived her but two years. His work covers 
a wide range, and he was not only a de- 
signer, but a painter of great charm. He 
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kept aloof from the severities of the classic 
school, saying that their spectacles did not 
suit his eyes; but he was fully recognized, 
being made a member of the Institute, 
Napoleon himself seeking him out and giv- 
ing him personally the Legion of Honor. 

Francois Gérard (1770-1837) was one of 
the most distinguished pupils of David, and, 
though he imbibed much of classicism, was 
more of a romanticist. He was one of the 
last of the painters to whom was assigned 
apartments in the Louvre. He may be said 
to have been the connecting link between 
the classical and the romantic schools. In 
1806 Napoleon made him the official portrait 
painter attached to his court, and ordered 
from him the picture of the battle of Auster- 
litz, which he completed four years later. 
Indeed, at his death, he left no less than 
twenty-eight historical pictures, many of 
them of enormous proportions. Like 
David, however, he excelled in portraiture, 
some three hundred works of this kind 
testifying to his popularity and industry. 
He, like Titian, has sometimes been spoken 
of as ‘‘The painter of kings and the king of 
painters.”” Among the portraits may be 
mentioned, Napoleon in Coronation Robes, 
Madame Bonaparte, the Empress Josephine, 
the Empress Marie Louise, the King of 
Rome, Charles X., and Louis XVIII. One 
of his most charming portraits is that of the 
Princess Visconti, now in the Louvre. 
Many other painters distinguished at this 
time are passed by, attention being given 
only to such as had a distinct influence on 
their day and generation. 


LASSICISM: VERNET. (4) 


Three generations of the Vernet 

family were among the distin- 

guished sons of France in the 
domain of art, and the most able of these, 
Horace Vernet (1789-1863) comes within the 
province of this article. It was said that he 
inherited “‘the ability above all things to 
make a picture.’’ He was born in the 
Louvre, where his father and grandfather 
had lived, and he had an inheritance of 
artistic talent which was remarkable. He 
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could paint from memory anything he had 
once seen, with so much of its spirit and 
essential action, that the many inaccuracies 
were not regarded. He had an experience 
of three wars anda revolution, so it is not 
surprising that he was in complete touch 
with the life of armed camps and gory bat- 
tle fields. He also painted genre, historical 
works, portraits, marines, and even eastern 
scenes, for his fecundity was remarkable. 
He, too, was a member of the Institute, of 
the Legion of Honor, and in 1828 was made 
a Director of the French Academy at Rome. 
He painted a series of battle pictures for 
Versailles, and, of these, his Taking of 
Smala is the largest picture ever painted on 
canvas. His works number about eight 
hundred. Financially he was probably one 
of the most successful painters that ever 
lived. If not a great painter in the best 
sense of the word, he was yet a very capable 
one. 

Of him Richard Muther says: ‘‘ Devoid of 
any sense of the tragedy of war which Gros 
(1771-1835) possessed in such a high degree, 
Vernet treated battles like a performance 
at the circus. His pictures have movement 
without passion and magnitude without 
greatness. If it had been required of him 
he would have daubed all the Boulevard; 
his picture of Smala is certainly not so long, 
but there would have been no serious diffi- 
culty in lengthening it by half a mile. This 
incredible stenographic talent won for him 
his popularity. He was decorated with all 
the orders in the world. The dourgeors felt 
happy when he looked at Vernet's pictures, 
and the father of a family promised to buy a 
new horse for his little boy. The soldier 
called him ‘on Colonel,’ and would not 
have been surprised if he had been made a 
Marshal of France. A lover of art passes 
the pictures of Vernet with the sentiment 
which the old colonel owned to entertain in 
regard to music.. ‘Are you fond of music?’ 
asked a lady. ‘Madam, I am not afraid of 
ag 

“The trivial realism of his workmanship 
is as tedious as the unreal heroism of his 
soldiers. In the manner in which he con- 
ceived the trooper, Vernet stands between 
the classicists and the moderns. He did not 
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paint ancient warriors but French soldiers; 
he knew them as a corporal knows his men, 
and by this respect for prescribed regula- 
tions he was prevented from turning them 
into Romans. But, though he disregarded 
classicism in outward appearance, he did not 
drop the heroic tone; he always saw the 
soldier as the bold defender of his country, 
the warrior performing valiant deeds, as in 
the Battle of Alexander; and in this way he 
gave his pictures their unpleasant air of 
bluster. For neither modern tactics nor 
modern cannon admit of the prominence of 
the individual as it is to be seen in Vernet’s 
pictures. The soldier of the nineteenth 
century is no longer a warrior, but the unit 
in the multitude; he does what he is 
ordered, and for that he has no need of the 
spirit of an ancient hero; he kills or is 
killed, without seeing his enemy, or being 
seen himself. The course of a battle ad- 
vances, move by move, according to the 
mathematical calculation. It is therefore 
false to represent svuldiers in heroic attitudes, 
or even to suggest deeds of heroism on the 
part of those in command. In giving his 
orders and directing a battle, a general has 
to behave pretty much as he does at home 
at his writing table.’’ 

We turn back to Antoine Jean Gros (1771- 
1835), who with Ingres was considered the 
greatest of David's pupils, though his dis- 
tinction springs from the fact that he was 
not an imitator, but an originator. His 
father and mother were both artists, and at 
an early age he developed very extraor- 
dinary talent. He early obtained the favor 
of Napoleon, who, that he might have both 
place and consideration in the army, created 
for him the office of Inspector of Reviews, 
and he also made him one of the commission 
to select the works of art in Italy, claimed 
by him in right of conquest. By the last of 
these positions he acquired a great knowl- 
edge of the works of the Italian masters, and 
he ever had a distinguished feeling for light, 
color and action. A professor at the Ecole 
de Beaux Arts for nineteen years, he is said 
to have developed the talent of more than 
five hundred pupils; and in 1835, smarting 
under severe criticism of his work of the 
year before, he committed suicide. 


RAFT OF THE MEDUSA. 


OMANTICISM.GERICAULT. 
DELACROIX.(s) 


In the meteoric career of Jean 

Louis André Théodore Géricault 
(1791-1824) we have the real beginning of 
tomanticism, and we must furthermore 
assign to this brilliant genius the origin of 
realism. It was Géricault who painted the 
remarkable canvas now in the Louvre, called 
the Raft of the Medusa, which in its way is 
unexcelled for its presentation of the actual 
human document. By a single bound with 
this work he leaped into fame; indeed, he is 
known to-day as ‘“‘the painter of the 
Medusa,’’ and by the creation of this mas- 
terpiece he has fully established his claim on 
posterity. Itis a remarkable work, telling 
the story of the wreck of the frigate Medusa 
and the suffering of the men who were cast 
adrift on the raft from the ill-fated ship. In 
his realism he commissioned the ship’s car- 
penter, who was one of the rescued crew, to 
make a model of the raft, and for the pur- 
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pose of greater truth, he took a studio close 
to a hospital that he might study the sick 
and dying, and sketch dead bodies and 
single limbs. Who, may we ask, of the later 
day impressionists; has gone farther than 
this? The color of the canvas is not so 
realistic, being of a somewhat unpleasant 
brownish shade and doubtless time has had 
some share in this. But the composition is 
masterly, the conception is of the highest 
order, and was a most daring departure in 
its day which called forth great criticism 
and put the painter’s name in every mouth. 

Let it be said at once that this picture of 
the Medusa was a protest against the pre- 
vailing academic style of the time. Géri- 
cault, who was a pupil of Guérin (Jean 
Baptiste Guérin, 1783-1855, history and por- 
trait painter), had met with little encourage- 
ment in the studio of that somewhat heavy 
and academic artist, who had already advised 
him to abandon the study of his profession, 
Guérin was an admirer and imitator of 
David, and it is said that the spectacle of a 
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student trying to faithfully reproduce what 
he saw in the model before him, instead of 
investing him with the characteristics of an 
antique statue, struck him as being hope- 
less, not to say presumptuous. But Géri- 
cault persisted, and after a two years’ so- 
journ in Italy felt equipped for this great 
work. It came as a thunderclap, as a 
revelation to the younger men who scarcely 
knew what to think of its audacity. The 
older painters generally condemned it, and 
courage was required to openly avow adini- 
ration for the canvas. Yet the great David 
admired it, fur despite his academic tend- 
encies, he was at bottom most artistic. It 
was shown in the Salon of 1819, and re- 
warded with only a fourth-class medal, a 
recompense so disheartening to the artist 
that he took himself and the painting to 
London, where the canvas was exhibited 
with great success. While there, he took 
a number of. commissions, made many 
sketches, both in oil and water colors, and 
made some lithographs, all of which the col- 
lectors of to-day eagerly seek. Returning 
to France his health gave way, and he died 
at the early age of thirty-three, without en- 
joying the fruit of his great talents, though 
the world of art has ever since felt his influ- 
ence. 

Eugene Delacroix (1799-1863) was a com- 
rade and fellow pupil of Géricault, in the 
studio of Guérin, though he became the 
very antithesis of his master. He was one 
of the little band of admirers of the Medusa, 
and had indeed served as a model for one of 
the figures in the painting. His first pic- 
ture, exhibited in 1823, was a composition of 
Dante and Virgil, ferried by Phlegyas over 
the Acheron, and passing over the souls of 
the damned who grasp hold of the boat with 
the energy of despair. It was the theme of a 
medieval author seen, as one writer has put 
it, through the prism of modern poetry. 
The work was an enormous success. When 
the canvas was sent to the Salon, it was ina 
rude frame made by a carpenter and con- 
sisting of four rough boards. When the 
artist came to the exhibition he looked in all 
the obscure rooms in vain, only to find it in 
the chamber of honor, in a gorgeous frame 
which had been ordered by Gros, for the old 
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frame had fallen apart and Gros had been 
so much impressed with the work that he 
had seen to its proper embellishment. 
‘‘Learn to draw, my friend,’’ Gros said to 
him when they met in the Salon, ‘‘and you 
will become a second Rubens.’’ In point of 
fact, Delacroix did at times draw badly, for 
he was of an impetuous nature and he had 
not applied himself so seriously to the 
antique as had some of his fellows. The 
government bought the picture; and it is 
interesting now to know that the price was 
1200 francs or about $240. It is further 
interesting to recall that Delacroix this year 
made his final attempt for the Prize of Rome 
competition and that he came out sixtieth in 
the list! The winner that year was Auguste 
Debay, whose main claim to fame is this 
distinction, for he has left little of an artistic 
nature to survive him. 

Though Delacroix was, as has been said, 
uneven, at times he rose to wonderful 
heights in his drawing, while in color he is 
ranked below none of the Frenchmen. He 
kept himself before the public from the time 
of his first success, however, though as a 
tule he was always criticised and generally 
misunderstood. It was not for some years 
that his admirers had sufficient influence to 
tring him seriously before the attention of 
the Minister of Fine Arts and secure for him 
commissions to paint for the State, for 
which he did the decoration in the gallery of 
Apollo, in the Louvre, the decorations in the 
church of St. Sulpice, and others. Inter- 
ested by the poetry of Byron, and attracted 
to the cause of Greece, in 1824 Delacroix 
produced one of his most famous works, the 
Massacre of Chios, which, in color and the 
substitution of the individual and character- 
istic for the ideal and typical, was a wonder- 
ful departure from all existing schools. The 
color scheme was superb, there was a 
luminosity everywhere and a wealth of 
tonality entirely novel. It was received, 
curious as it may seem to us to-day, with an 
outburst of condemnation. The ancient 
Gros called it ‘‘The Massacre of Painting,”’ 
and the critics referred to it as barbarism, 
predicting that, if French art continued in 
this school, it would lead to destruction! 
(See the cut, page 517.) 
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Although this picture was the greatest 
work in the Salon of the year, the prize of 
honor went elsewhere, and it was said that 
Delacroix’s picture was lacking in sym- 
metrical arrangement, that he showed too 
great a contempt for the beautiful, that in- 
deed he appeared to systematically prefer 
the ugly, and, in short, he was blamed 
for the very qualities wherein lay his im- 
portance as a reformer. So many of the 
critics had been for long accustomed to an 
art in which intellect, correctness and 
moderation dominated at the expense of 
soul, passion and individuality, that few 
were in a position to accept this fiery spirit 
and to take him at his true value. This is 
not a passed state of affairs, however, for 
the present generation has seen pretty 
much the same thing in the treatment of 
innovators in an art way. One of the great- 
est, if not the greatest pictures Delacroix 
painted, is the Entry of the Crusaders into 
Jerusalem, now in the Louvre. He went to 
the East in 1832 with an embassy sent by 
Louis Philippe, and there realized his 
dreams of color and further enriched his 
palette. It was natural too that so emo- 
tional a man should have been inspired by 
religious motives, and find many themes in 
the life and story of Christ. So it came 
about that he painted many biblical sub- 
jects, imbuing them with dramatic and pas- 
sionate movement. 

Although he went his way and let nothing 
change the course he had marked out for his 
life’s work, he was not unmoved at the hos- 
tile criticisms he received. ‘‘For more than 
thirty years,’’ he once said, “‘I have been 
given over to the wild beasts!’’ He had 
few friends, though these were warm and 
loyal, and he never married. Art, he said, 
was his mistress. He was most productive, 
and left at his death in 1863 an enormous 
amount of work covering every known 
range of subject. He did, it is true, at the 
last succeed in being admitted within the 
sacred walls of the Institute, but his whole 
life was a long struggle for recognition, and 
to the last he was misunderstood. He 
never took the trouble to meet his opponents 
half way, however, and never for a single 
moment in his life did he try to please the 
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public, and therefore also the public never 
came to him. He was born at Charenton, a 
town famous for its madhouse, and was fre- 
quently alluded to as ‘‘the runaway from 
Charenton.’’ Even the king, in ordering a 
picture from him, made it a condition that 
it should be as little of a Delacroix as pos- 
sivle. But the man was no sooner dead 
than with one accord all voices proclaimed 
him a genius, and he who had struggled 
with ill health throughout life and had been 
unable to get anything like official recogni- 
tion, was now lauded to the skies, and pic- 
tures for which he himself never received 
over two thousand francs brought fabulous 
prices. Many of these found their way to 
this country, and the sale of the pictures he 
left produced three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand francs! 

Richard Muther says of him: ‘‘His range 
of subjects embraced everything: deco- 
rative, historical, and religious painting, 
landscape, flowers, animals,  seapieces, 
classical antiquity and the middle ages, the 
scorching heat of the South as well as the 
mists of the North. He left no branch of 
the art of painting untouched; nothing 
escaped his lion’s claws. But there is one 
bond uniting all; to all the figures for which 
he won the citizenship of art he gave pas- 
sion and movement. His predominant 
quality is a passion for the terrible, a kind 
of insatiability for wild and violent action. 
His over-excited imagination heaps pain, 
horror, and pathos one upon another. The 
critics called him the ‘tattooed savage who 
paints with a drunken broom.’ There is 
nothing pretty or lovable about his art; it is 
a wild art. He depicted passion wherever 
he found it in the shape of wild animals, of 
stormy seas, or of battling warriors; and he 
sought it in every clime in nature, no less 
than in poetry and in the Bible. Hardly 
any painter—not even Rubens—has depicted 
with equal power the passions and move- 
ments of animals: lions in which he is own 
brother to Barye; fighting horses, in which 
he stands side by side with Géricault. No 
other artist painted waves more grand, wind _ 
beaten, foaming, dashing, towering up on 
high. Looking at them, one divines all the 
horrors concealed beneath the roar of the 
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DELACROIX. 


LION OF THE ATLAS MOUNTAINS. 


blue surface, horrors which were as yet so 
insufficiently suggested in Géricault's Raft 
of the Medusa. In his historical pictures 
there reigns now terror and despair, as in 
the Massacre of Chios; now gloomy horror, 
as in the Medea; now feverish movement, 
as in the Death of the Bishop of Liege. He 
passes from Dante to Shakespeare, from 
Goethe to Byron, but only to borrow from 
them their most moving, dramatic situa- 
tions--Hamlet at- Yorick’s grave, his fight 
with Laertes, Macbeth and the Witches, 
Lady Macbeth, Gretchen, Angelica, the 
Prisoner of Chillon, the Giaour and the 
Pasha. All time is his domain, all countries 
are open to him; he hurries through the 
broad fields of imagination, a lordly reaper 
of all harvests. 

‘Indeed, when one speaks of Delacroix, the 
name of Rubens rises almost involuntary to 
one’s lips; and yet there is a profound 
difference between him and the great Flem- 
ish master. Rubens has the same passion, 
the same ever-active fancy; yet all his pic- 
tures rest in triumphant repose, while every 
one of Delacroix’s seems to resound as with 
acry of battle. When looking at Rubens’ 
works you feel that he was a happy, healthy 
man; but by the time you have seen a half 
a score of Delacroix's you divine that the 
life of the artist was one of strife and suffer- 
ing. Rubens was the very essence of 
strength, Delacroix was a sick man; the 
former full of fleshy, joyous sensuality, the 
latter consumed by a feverish, internal fire. 
His portrait of himself in the Louvre, with 
its pale forehead, its large dark-rimmed 
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eyes, its lean, hollow face, its parchment- 
like thin skin stretched tightly over the 
bones, explains his pictures better than 
would be done by any critical appreciation. 
Delacroix was one of the dmes maladives, 
the spirit sick unto death, to whom Baude- 
laire addresses himself in his ‘‘Fleurs du 
Mal.’’ Delicate from his youth up, thor- 
oughly nervous by nature, he prolonged his 
existence, sickly at all times, only by sheer 
energy of will, Even in his childhood he 
passed through serious illnesses, and later 
on suffered in turn from his stomach, throat, 
chest, and kidneys. Like Goethe in his old 
age, he felt well only when the temperature 
was high. He was low in stature. A 
leonine head, with a lion’s mane, sur- 
mounted a body that seemed almost stunted. 
With his eyes flashing like carbuncles, and 
his disordered prickly moustache, his was 
the fascinating ugliness of genius.”’ 


ROSS CURRENTS: GIGOUX, 
DELAROCHE, COUTURE. (6) 


The Revolution of 1830 seemed 

to have made the bourgeoisie ap- 
palled at its own temerity, and the results 
were felt even in art, which now inclined to 
a temperate and lukewarm mediocrity. 
Delacroix was not to be imitated, but Ingres 
was the one to enforce his own will upon 
others. There was, however, at this period 
a distinguished and personal artist, by name 
Jean Frangois Gigoux (1806-1894), one of 
whose pictures, The Death of Leonardo da 
Vinci, now in the museum at Besancon, with 
its healthy fidelity to nature, created general 
astonishment when it was shown, There 
was no trace of idealism in the work, anda 
portrait of the Polish General Dwernicki 
was a teally splendid, serious piece of 
realism, that placed him in the front rank. 
He painted many other pictures, but these 
two remain the most important. Paul 
Delaroche (1797-1856), classicist yet with- 
out the severity of most of the followers of 
the school, had painted in 1847 his Death of 
Queen Elizabeth. The canvas is now in the 
Louvre, and made a great impression at the 
time. He never attempted to surpass the 
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comprehension of the genius of his contem- 
poraries or the limitations of his own 
capacity. He was the son-in-law of Horace 
Vernet, and like him was nota genius of a 
very high imaginative order; but his keen 
intelligence led him to become perhaps one 
of the most influential painters of his time. 
His great work, and that which doubtless 
set the seal upon his reputation, is the 
fresco of the Hemicycle of the Fine Arts 
(1838-1841) in the room of the School of 
Fine Arts, Paris, where is awarded the 
Prize of Rome. The subject is the distribu- 


ROMANS OF THE DECADENCE. 


tion of laurel wreaths to talent, in the pres- 
ence of the great artists from the time of 
Pericles to that of Louis XIV. The work is 
eighty-eight feet long by thirteen feet high, 
and contains many figures. In 1853 Dela- 
roche made a reduced copy of the painting 
which is now in the Walters Gallery in Balti- 
more. He was also a portrait painter of 
distinction, and received commissions from 
royalty and people of prominence in all 
walks of life. 

Thomas Couture (1815-1879) was a pupil 
of Gros and Delaroche, and awoke one 
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morning to find himself famous, when, at 
the age of thirty, he painted his great work, 
the Decadence of the Romans. It is a can- 
vas that has had an enormous influence on 
the work of other men, and he never fol- 
lowed it up with anything at all equal to it 
either in size or importance. Pupils 
thronged to him from every corner of the 
globe, and he left a deep and enduring im- 
pression upon every one of them. Yet his 
talent, like his life and character, was 
undisciplined, and though he originated 
many grand and imposing designs, it was 
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rare that he carried them to completion; 
indeed, after his death when these aban- 
doned sketches were gathered together at a 
posthumous exhibition of his works, the 
Paris public gave it the sad appellation of 
‘“‘The Apotheosis of the Incomplete.’’ His 
masterpiece, the Decadence, represents an 
orgie, symbolic of the vices that led to 
Rome’s ruin. In a Corinthian hall about 
the statues of Brutus, Pompey, Cato and 
Germanicus, are a lot of revelers, men and 
women with debauched faces, drunk with 
wine, or given over to sensuality, while two 
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young patricians gaze at the scene with sad- 
dened expression. Muther, however, thus 
sums up his work: ‘‘His Romans of the 
Decadence was only a work of compromise, 
the whole novelty of which consisted in 
forcing the results attained by the Romantic 
schools in coloring into that bed of Pro- 
crustes, the formule of idealism. The work 
is undoubtedly very noble in coloring, but 
what would not Delacroix have made of 
such a theme? Or Rubens, indeed, whose 
Flemish *‘Kermesse’ hangs not far from it in 
the Louvre? Couture’s figures have only 
absolute beauty, nothing individual, and far 
less do they exhibit the unnerved sensuality 
of Romans of the decline engaged in their 
orgies. They are merely posing, and find 
their classical postures wearisome. They 
are not reveling, they do not love; they are 
only busy in filling up the space so as to 
produce an agreeable effect, and in dispos- 
ing themselves in picturesque groups. 
Even the faces have been vulgarized by 
idealism; everything is as noble as it is 
without character. There is something of 
the hermaphrodite in Couture’s work. His 
art was male in its subject, feminine in its 
results. His Decadence was the work ofa 
decadent, a decadent of classicism.”’ 


ARBIZON SCHOOL: COROT. (7) 


In 1824 classical landscape paint- 

ing in France may be said to have 

received its death blow, given, 
curiously enough, by a group of English 
painters; for that year there were sent to 
the Salon in Paris, works by Constable, 
Bonington, Copley, Fielding, Prout and 
others, which stimulated French artists to 
a fresh study of nature. The landscape of 
the first thirty years of this century in 
France was founded on the work of Claude 
Lorrain and Poussin. The scenery depicted 
was pompous and empty. The one genius 
who stands out in this arid plain of classical 
workmen was Georges Michel (1763-1843), 
an artist long misunderstood and really 
never recognized till after his death, when, 
as is so frequently the case, the merest 
unworthy scratch of his brush was sought 
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for eagerly. It was Michel, by the way, and 
he was a man who painted the scenery about 
him, who said, when any one spoke of 
traveling in Italy, ‘‘The man who can not 
find enough to paint during his whole life 
in a circuit of four miles, is, in reality, no 
artist.’’ It was not until the year 1831 that 
modern French landscape art may be said to 
have been born, for in that year there ap- 
peared together in the Salons for the first 
time all those young artists who are now 
honored as the greatest in the century. 
This group of painters is alluded to as ‘‘the 
men of thirty,’’ and “‘the Barbizon men;’’ 
for it was at the little village of Barbizon, 
some three miles to the north of Fontaine- 
bleau that this congenial group of simple, 
sincere landscape painters came to work. 
They consisted of Corot, Rousseau, Dau- 
bigny, Dupré, Troyon, Diaz, Jacque, and 
others, not to mention the great Jean 
Francois Millet, who will be discussed later. 
The senior of this group was Camille Corot 
(1796-1875), son of a barber and subsequent 
dressmaker, whose whole life, and it was a 
long one, was devoted to art. Corot started 
as a pupil of Victor Bretin, a painter then 
much in vogue and deeply imbued with 
scholastic traditions; with him he made a 
journey to Italy in 1825, and there in some 
of his earliest pictures he showed the most 
minute attention to form and modeling, an 
apprenticeship which served him well later 
on in life, when he began to handle his 
brush with greater freedom, for though he 
never was a great draughtsman in an aca- 
demic sense, he still had a wonderful knowl- 
edge of the constructive anatomy of 
nature. 

Corot’s father, though at the beginning 
strongly opposed to his son’s choice of a 
profession, gave him an allowance of twelve 
hundred francs a year to enable him to con- 
tinue his studies, and that sum he doubled 
when, in 1846, the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor was bestowed upon Corot. Thus it 
was that Corot was always able to labor 
with perfect ripeness, freedom and artistic 
independence. His almost childlike dispo- 
sition, his earnestness and delicious artistic 
naiveté continued to the day of his death, 
and he had no thought but of his art. Corot 
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was never a realist, not even in his earliest 
Italian sketches, when he painted that which 
he was directly after, nature; for, in truth, 
it is highly probable that Corot never saw 
things with the eyes of the rest of humanity, 
being above all things the most delicate and 
tender of poets that invested the world 
about him with a delicacy and refinement it 
did not perhaps always possess. There 
were, however, certain phases of nature 
that always appealed most strongly to him, 
and these were the early dawn, or the sub- 
dued, misty twilights, when all the land- 
scape was bathed in quiet subdued tints, so 
evanescent and so difficult of realization. 
These he painted as no man has before 
or since, and while many of his pictures 
are in the nature of experiments, and 
not all are masterpieces, yet at his best 
he rose to sublime heights and in his 
way he has never been excelled. (See 
cut, p. 61.) 

Thus itis that Richard Muther refers to 
him: ‘‘Corot was as great and strong as a 
Hercules. In his blue blouse with his 
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woolen cap and the inevitable short Corot 
pipe in his mouth—a pipe that has become 
historical—one would have taken him for a 
carter rather than a celebrated painter. At 
the same time he remained during his whole 
life a girl; twenty years senior to all the 
great landscape painters of his epoch, he 
was at once the patriarch in their eyes and 
their younger comrade. His long white hair 
surrounded the innocent face of a ruddy 
country girl, and his kind and pleasant eyes 
were those of a child listening to a fairy 
tale. In 1848, during the fighting on the 
barricades, he asked with childish astonish- 
ment, ‘What is the matter? Are we not 
satisfied with the government?’ And dur- 
ing the war in 1870, this great hoary-headed 
child of seventy-four bought a musket to 
join in fighting against Germany. Benev- 
olence was the joy of his old age. Every 
friend who begged fora picture was given 
one, while for money he had the indifference 
of a hermit who has no wants, and neither 
sows nor reaps, but is fed by his Heavenly 
Father. He ran breathlessly after an 
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acquaintance to whom, contrary to his 
wont, he had refused five thousand francs; 
‘Forgive me,’ he said, ‘I am a miser, but 
there they are.’ And when a picture dealer 
brought him ten thousand francs, he gave 
him the following directions: ‘Send them to 
the widow of my friend Millet; only she 
must believe that you have bought pictures 
from him.’ His one passion was music, his 
whole life ‘an eternal song.’ Corot was a 
happy man, and no one more deserved to be 
happy. In his kind-hearted vivacity and 
even, good spirits he was a favorite with 
all who came near him and called him 
familiarly their ‘Papa Corot.’ Everything 
in him was healthy and natural; his was a 
harmonious nature, living and working hap- 
pily. This harmony is reflected in his art. 
He saw the joy in nature which he had 
within himself. 

““Everything that was coarse and horrible 
in nature he avoided, and his own life 
passed without romance or any terrible 
catastrophe. He has no picture where 
there is a harrassed tree vexed by the 
storm. Corot’s own spirit was touched 
neither by passion nor by the strokes of 
fate. There is air in his landscapes, but 
never storm; streams, but never torrents; 
waters, but not floods; plains, and not 
cloven mountains. Allis soft and quiet as 
his own heart, whose peace the storm never 
troubled. No man ever lived a more 
orderly, regular, and reasonable life. He 
was spendthrift only where others were 
concerned. No evening passed that he did 
not play a rubber of whist with his mother, 
who died a little before him and was loved 
by the old man with the devoted tenderness 
of achild. From an early age he had the 
confirmed habits which make life long and 
prevent waste of time. The eight years 
which he passed in the linen drapery estab- 
lishment of M. Delalain had accustomed him 
to punctuality. Every morning he rose 
very early. and at three minutes to eight he 
was in his studio as punctually as he had 
been in earlier years at the counter, and 
went through his daily task without feverish- 
ness and with that quietude which makes the 
furthest progress.” 

To attempt to give a list of the works of 
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Corot would be almost impossible, for he was 
most fecund, tco much so for his own good 
pethaps. However, it must be remembered 
that a landscape painter can jot down im 
pressions in a short while that assume at 
least the appearance of seriously considered 
pictures, for it not infrequently happens 
that the result of a whole lifetime may be 
embodied in a canvas that has taken only a 
brief while to execute. Corot painted, as a 
tule, landscapes, in which a few trees anda 
stretch of distant country sufficed for the 
motive. In his more elaborate compositions 
he would introduce nymphs in a woodland, 
and though these figures were not drawn 
always with academic fidelity as to form and 
construction, they were nevertheless satis- 
factory as part of the composition, and so well 
were the values realized that they became in 
the end most effective. There was a time 
in his career when he painted some por- 
traits, and these had a certain distinction, 
though they are not for a moment to be 
compared with his landscape work. He 
has received the doubtful compliment of 
imitation, for there is nothing easier for 
a decently equipped painter to do than to 
imitate the superficial aspect of Corot’s 
work. Thus there have come to be many 
spurious examples offered for sale. But 
at his best his work was unique, and so 
entirely individual that it defies the cunning 
of any other man. America possesses many 
examples from his brush both in the muse- 
ums and in private collections. 


ARBIZON SCHOOL: LAND- 
SCAPISTS AND ANIMALISTS. 


(8) 


The leader in the revolution of 
landscape painting in France, and possibly 
the most able exponent of the art was 
Theodore Rousseau (1812-1867), a powerful, 
able painter of enormous talent, who, like so 
many of the innovators, suffered for long 
from the adverse criticism of the short- 
sighted writers who moulded the art opinion 
of the French public. He met with almost 
instant recognition; for his first picture ex- 
hibited at the Salon of 1834, a work called 
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Felled Trees, Forest of Compeigne, re- 
ceived a medal and was purchased by the 
Duc d’Orléans. But the next year his pic- 
ture was refused, and for fifteen years he 
abstained from sending anything to the 
annual exhibitions. In the meantime he 
was not without admirers among the more 
advanced critics. He lived quietly at Bar- 
bizon, working away with energy and en- 
thusiasm and storing his mind full of the 
facts of nature. Early and late he was 
active, observing, investigating and let- 
ting no phase of the effect of out-of-doors 
escape him. Indeed, sometimes his pic- 
tures may be said to be overburdened with 


SPRING, 


ROUSSEAU. 


the richness of nature. He sold his work, 
and was fairly prosperous, sharing his in- 
come with his less successful brethren who 
gathered about him in the little French vil- 
lage; for the man was a born leader, and 
had a serious influence on his time, as in- 
deed he has had ever since on the art of 
landscape painting. 

“That strong and firmly rooted master, 
Theodore Rousseau,’’ says Richard Muther, 
‘“was the epic poet, the plastic artist of the 
Pleiades (the Barbizon men). Le Chéne 
des Roches was one of his masterpieces, and 
he stands himself amid the art of his time 
like an oak embedded in rocks. . . . In the 
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sequestered solitude of Barbizon he had 
matured into an artistic individuality of the 
highest calibre and become a painter to 
whom the history of art must accord a place 
by the side of Ruysdael, Hobbema, and 
Constable. . . . It is an artistic and psycho- 
logical anomaly that, in this romantic gen- 
eration, a man could be born in whom there 
was nothing of the romanticist. Theodore 
Rousseau was an experimentalist, a great 
worker, a restless and seeking spirit ever 
tormented and unsatisfied with itself, a na- 
ture wholly without sentimentality and im- 
passionedless, the very opposite of his 
predecessor Huet (Paul Huet, French land- 
scape painter, 1804-1869). 
. Rousseau does not 
force on the spectator any 
preconceived mood of his 
own, but leaves him be- 
fore a picture with all the 
freedom and capacity for 
personal feeling which he 
himself would have re- 
ceived from the spectacle. 
The painter does not ad- 
dress him directly, but 
lets nature have free play, 
just as a medium merely 
acts as the vehicle of a 
spirit. So personal in ex- 
ecution and so absolutely 
impersonal in conception 
are Rousseau’s pictures. 
. Rousseau is an in- 
comparable witness, con- 
fining himself strictly to 
the event, and giving his report of it in 
brief, virile speech, in lapidary style 
. Rousseau seldom fails of effect, be- 
cause he renders the effect which has struck 
him faithfully and without marginal notes. 
Only in the convincing power of representa- 
tion, and never in the forcing of a calculated 
mood, does the ‘‘mood”’ of his landscape lie. 
. Rousseau saw into the inmost being of 
nature... . He is a portrait painter who 
knows his model through and through; 
moreover, he is a connoisseur of the old — 
masters, who knows what it is to make a 
picture. Every production of Rousseau is a 
deliberate and well-considered work, a can- 
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non-shot and no mere dropping fusillade of 
small arms; not a light fewz//eton, but an 
earnest treatise of strong character. 
Though a powerful colorist, he works by 
the simplest means, and has at bottom the 
feeling of a draughtsman. . . . The nature 
of Theodore Rousseau was devoid of all ex- 
citable enthusiasm. Thus the world he 
painted became something austere, earnest 
and inaccessible beneath his hands. He 
lived in it alone, fleeing from his fellows, 
and for this reason human figures are sel- 
dom to be found in his pictures. He loved 
to paint nature on cold, gray, impassive 
days, when the trees cast great shadows and 
forms stand out forcibly against the sky. 
He is not the painter of morning and even- 
ing twilight. There is no awakening and 
no dawn, no charm in these landscapes and 
no youth. Children would not laugh here, 
nor lovers venture to caress. In these trees 
the birds would build no nests, nor their 
fledglings twitter. His oaks stand as if 
they had so stood from eternity.’’ 

Jules Dupré (1812-1889), one of this coterie 
of landscape painters, made his first impor- 
tant exhibit in the Salon in 1835 after a visit 
to England, where he had met the great 
Constable, and his picture, Environs of 
Southampton, was typical of the work that 
he was todo. It wasa long waste of land 
near the sea with great clouds piling them- 
selves up or racing across the sky. Some- 
what theatrical in its effects of light and 
shade, the work, as in all of his pictures 
displayed a powerful sense of the pictorial 
and a remarkable feeling for rich, unctuous 


color. Dupré has been aptly called the 
‘tragic dramatist’’ of the Fontainbleau 
School. ‘‘Jules Dupré,’’ remarks Muther, 


‘is peculiarly the color-poet of the group, 
and sounds the most resonant notes in the 
romantic concert. His light does not beam 
in gently vibrating silver tones, but is con- 
centrated in glaring red suns. Besides the 
flaming hues of evening red, he paints the 
darkest shadows. He revels in contrasts. 
His favorite key of color is that of a ghastly 
sunset, against which a gnarled oak or the 
dark sail of a tiny vessel rises like a phan- 
tom. In Corot the soft morning breeze 
faintly agitates the tender clouds in the sky; 
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PEARL FAIRY. 


DIAZ. 


in Dupré, a damp, cold wind of evening 
blows a spectral gray mist into the valley, 
and the hurricane tears asunder thunder- 
bolts.”’ 

Although of Spanish origin, Narciso Vir- 
gilio Diaz de la Pefia (1807-1876), spoken of 
familiarly as Diaz, came to France at an 
early age and was always identified with the 
art of that country. He hada career full 
of vicissitudes, of struggles against fortune 
and the lack of recognition, and earlier in 
his career he would take an armful of the 
little pictures so eagerly sought after to-day 
and exchange them for an old rug, a piece 
of bric-a-brac or some colorful stuffs which 
ever attracted his eye. He painted both 
landscapes and figures, although the lat- 
ter were always fantastic, idyllic crea- 
tions never over-serious in conception, but 
serving rather as a theme for the exploita- 
tion of some remarkable scheme of color or 
brilliant effect of pigment, and it is there- 


22 


on 


fore more through his landscapes that he is 
accepted with seriousness. His figures are 
spoken of as only goddesses of his palette 
who wish to be nothing but shining spots of 
color. In his wood interiors, however, he 
was a remarkable colorist, a charming work- 
man full of a delicate and richly colored 
poetry; and here when he let himself go and 
gave himself up to the full enjoyment and 
riot of color, he produced astonishing mas- 
terpieces of tonal harmonies. He worked 
with the group of strong landscape men in 
the forest of Fontainebleau and enjoyed a 
strong friendship with Rousseau, with 
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whom he studied by going out with him be- 
fore nature. 

The youngest of the Barbizon group was 
Charles Francois Daubigny (1817-1878), not 
to be reckoned with the discoverers, to be 
sure, but a delightful art personality, and a 
landscape painter of great talent. His sub- 
jects are of simple stretches of river scenery 
generally under effects of sunlight, for it 
was infrequent that he attempted strong 
contrasts of sunset, or colorful phases of 
twilight; though occasionally he did ven- 
ture into this field. As a rule, however, 
his themes were of summer greens, and 
the more reposeful aspects of nature. 
He enjoyed at the time great popularity, 
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which has increased since his death, and 
his pictures are in most of the great 
collections of the world, being particularly 
admired in this country. Like Corot, too, 
he is easy to imitate in his more superficial 
aspects, and, for this reason many canvases 
masquerade as being by him, though at his 
best there is the individual rendering which 
stamps the great work. He had a sort of 
house boat, in which he and his son Charles 
sailed up and down many of the French 
rivers, and thus he was enabled to study 
the nature he loved, under the best of cir- 
cumstances. 


DAUBIGNY. 


It was at Fontainebleau along with Rous- 
seau and Dupré that Constant Troyon (1810- 
1865) began to really develop into the great 
painter, possibly the greatest delineator of 
animals the world has yet seen. He had 
begun his artistic career as a painter of 
porcelains at the manufactory at Sevres, 
but this was not to his liking, and it was 
only when he assumed a broader manner 
and went to nature, that he found his true 
direction. His first great picture was 
painted in 1849 and was called The Mill. 
It was done under the influence of some of 
the earlier Dutch masters after a visit to 
Holland. In 1855 he gave to the world his 
remarkable canvas now in the Louvre, Oxen 
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OXEN GOING TO WORK: MORNING EFFECT. 


Going to Work, which is almost Homeric in 
its grand simplicity and powerful render- 
ing. From that time came many works all 
characterized by consummate knowledge of 
animals, careful drawing and construction 
combined with splendid color qualities. 


TROYON. 


Not only are his animals painted with mas- 
terly knowledge, but he excelled as a painter 
of landscape, in which he was rivaled only 
by Rousseau, if indeed that master sur- 
passed him, and to-day he is held in the 
highest esteem. 


THE HORSE FAIR. 


BONHEUR, 


(SEE PAGE 524.) 
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When Troyon passed away in 1865, it was 
a woman, Rosa Bonheur (1822-1899), who 
endeavored to fill the place he had left 
vacant. That she never accomplished this, 
was due to her limitations, but nevertheless 
she was a remarkable artist, and during a 
long and serious career she accomplished 
much. ‘Three of her pictures at least hold 


CATTLE. VAN MARCKE, 


the highest rank, and these are her first 
work, Ploughing in Nivernois, now in the 
Louvre, painted in 1849; Hay Harvest in 
Auvergne, painted in 1853; and The Horse 
Fair, painted in 1855, and now in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, in New York, and 
which is her most celebrated canvas. For 
this she made studies for eighteen months, 
going about in boy’s clothing among the 
stables, horse fairs, and in the fields. She 
was an admirable draughtswoman, a good 
colorist, and a thorough workwoman, but 
unfortunately, as is sometimes the case, her 
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great popularity militated against her art, 
and, to satisfy the dealers and private pa- 
trons, she turned out many pictures unworthy 
of hertalent. No woman of the century has 
approached her for ability and power, and 
she must be given a high place in the art 
history of her country. Her fame unfor- 
tunately overshadows that of her brother, 
Francois Auguste Bonheur 
(1824-1884), a most able painter 
of cattle as is attested by 
his great painting at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, in 
New York, and who otherwise 
would have probably attracted 
far more attention during his 
career. Another cattle painter 
of high rank was Emile Van 
Marcke (1827-1890), a pupil of 
Troyon, who had worked with 
the crowd in the forest of 
Fontainebleau and whose work 
isof a high order much sought 
after by the collectors. One 
more of the animal painters 
was Charles Emile Jacque 
(1813-1894), and he had astudio 
at Barbizon as well, where he 
painted, in his inimitable man- 
ner, sheep and poultry. He 
was a remarkable etcher as 
well, one of the most famous 
of the century; his pictures are 
generally low in key, painted 
with great vigor and knovwl- 
_edge, a little brutal possibly, 
but highlv effective. 


ARBIZON SCHOOL: MILLET. (9) 


The art of Jean Francois Millet 

(1814-1875) stands out quite by it- 

self in the history of the nine- 
teenth century, and must now receive 
lengthy consideration. He was the son and 
the grandson of a peasant, and he preached 
the gospel of work, giving to the laborer in 
the fields and on the farm a dignity, a 
grandeur and a significance no artist has 
ever accomplished before or since. He had 
no mission, and he was in no sense a revo- 
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lutionist; his life was given to 
no theories or fads; it was the 
simple, natural, honest career 
of a born painter who limned 
that which most appealed to a 
fine and naive intellect. Never 
have heart and hand, a man 
and his work tallied with each 
other as they didin him. Up 
to the age of eighteen Millet 
worked in the fields in the lit- 
tle Norman village of Gruchy, 
near Cherbourg, but in his odd 
moments he drew on the white 
walls and on old scraps of 
paper until the family were 
forced to see that his talent 
was unmistakable and so con- 
sulted some one who advised 
the lad being sent to an art 
school. Subsequently the town 
of Cherbourg gave him a small 
subsidy, and he went to Paris, 
to Delaroche, who, alas, found 
him only a heavy, stupid peas- 
ant, disinclined to the academic, 
and unable to lend his hand to 
the designing of such studies as were 
considered necessary for the student in 
that studio. So, in 1873, Millet, still the 
awkward countryman, left the workshop 
and tried to paint pictures that would 
bring him in bread and butter, for in 
the meanwhile he had married a Cherbourg 
girlof his class. But he revolted against 
painting such pictures, with which he was 
out ot sympathy, and in 1848 he gave to the 
world his Winnower, thoroughly explained 
by its title and foreshadowing his life’s work. 
It brought him in one hundred dollars, and 
gave him the courage to defy the world. 
His friend Jacque induced him in 1849 to go 
with him to a little village he had heard of, 
in the forest of Fontainebleau, of which 
Diaz had talked, and which ended in ‘‘zon’’; 
accordingly, one fine day, these two painters 
with their wives and families made their 
way to Barbizon, where it was destined Mil- 
let should remain to the end of his days, 
reflecting a glory and a renown on the place 
that should last as long as men talked of 
pictures. 
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SHEPHERD AND SHEEP. 


JACQUE. 


Millet was thirty-five when he came to 
Barbizon, and from that time until the day 
of his death he gave himself up unreservedly 
to the work which, in youth, he had felt 
himself called upon to fulfil. Nothing could 
lead him astray. Criticism, contempt, 
mockery—and he had much of all—fell 
upon deaf ears. He had chosen his 
path, and he pursured it to the end, 
with a dignity, a steadfastness and an 
honesty that must serve as a splendid ex- 
ample to the student for all time. In his 
Paris days he had turned out portraits at 
five francs, not quite a dollar; he had made 
copies for twenty francs, he had painted 
signs or placards for booths of horse dealers, 
or rope dancers at the fairs, and had lived 
on the proceeds of these commissions as 
best he could, supporting in the meanwhile 
his family. Now he boarded with a peasant 
in Barbizon where he and his family lived in 
a single room; he wore sadots filled with 
straw, anda horse blanket over his shoulders, 
and worked in the winter with no fire in his 
room, yet under these conditions produced 


GLEANERS., 


his masterpiece, the Sower. Rousseau and 
Diaz both lent him money, and frequently 
he and his family were without food fora 
whole day. His pictures were rejected 
in Paris at the Salon, where the public 
were accustomed to peasants from the 
eomic opera, and would have none of 
the true article. Finally Rousseau bought 
one of his canvases, the Wood Cutter, 
paying him four thousand francs for it, 
and making the pretext that it was for an 


American. Dupré helped him to sell his 
now famous Gleaners for two thousand 
francs. 


When it is recalled that to-day these 
works are worth far more than their weight 
in gold, and that buyers get hysterical when 
his pictures are offered at auction giving 
hundreds of thousands of francs for the very 
works that were once despised and rejected 
with cruel taunts, the sadness of his position 
then is well understood. However, success 
came to him in time; for, from the beginning 
of the sixties, there was no question of his 
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MILLET. 


reputation, and at the World’s Exhibition 
of 1867 he was literally covered with honors; 
nine of his pictures were hung, and he 
received the gold medal of honor; he lived 
to see his Woman with the Lamp, for 
which he received 150 francs, sold for 
38,500. ‘‘Now,’’ he said, ‘‘they begin to 
understand that my work is_ serious.’’ 
When he died the sketches he had left 
behind in his studio brought his family 
three hundred and twenty-one thousand 
francs. 

Richard Muther thus refers to him: ‘‘Mil- 
let's importance is to some extent ethical; 
he is not the first who painted peasants, but 
he is the first who has represented them 
truthfully, in all their ruggedness, and like- 
wise in their greatness—not for the amuse- 
ment of others, but as they claim a right to 
their own existence. The spirit of the rustic 
is naturally grave and heavy, and the num- 
ber of his ideas and emotions is small. He 
has neither wit nor sentimentalism. And 
when, in his leisure moments, he sometimes 
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gives way to a broad, noisy merriment, his 
gaiety often resembles intoxication, and is 
not infrequently its consequence. His life 
forces him to earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, always reminds him of the hard, 
fundamental conditions of existence. He 
looks at everything in a spirit of calculation 
and strict economy. Even the earth he 
stands on wakens in him a mood of serious- 
ness. It is gravely sublime, this nature 
with its wide horizon and its boundless sky. 
At certain seasons it wears a friendly smile, 
especially for those who have escaped for a 
few hours from town, but for him who 
always lives in its midst, it is not the good 
tender mother that the townsman fancies. 
(See the cut, p. 113). It has its oppressive 
heats in summer and its bitter winter frosts; 
its majesty is austere. And nowhere more 
austere than in Millet’s home, amid those 
plains of Normandy, swept by the rude 
wind, where he spent his youth asa farm 
laborer. 

‘‘From this peasant life, painting, before 
Millet’s time, had collected merely trivial 
anecdotes with a conventional optimism. It 
was through no very adequate conception 
of man that peasants in those earlier pic- 
tures had always to be celebrating mar- 
tiages, golden weddings and _ baptisms, 
dancing rustic dances, making comic pro- 
posals, behaving themselves awkwardly with 
advocates, or scuffling in the tavern for the 
amusement of those who frequent exhibi- 
tions. They had really won their right to 
existence by their labor. ‘The most joyful 
thing I know,’ writes Millet in a celebrated 
letter to Sensier (a writer, anda patron of 
Millet) in 1851, ‘is the peace, the silence, 
that one enjoys in the woods or on tilled 
lands: One sees a poor, heavily ladened 
creature with a bundle of fagots advancing 
from a narrow path in the fields. The 
manner in which this figure comes suddenly 
before one is a momentary reminder of the 
fundamental condition of human life, toil. 
On the tilled land around, one watches fig- 
ures hoeing and digging. One sees how 
this or that one rises and wipes away the 
sweat with the back of his hand. In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. Is 
that merry, enlivening work, as some people 
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would like to persude us? And yet it is 
here that I find the true humanity, the great 
poetry.’ 

‘‘Perhaps in his conception of peasant 
life, Millet has been even a little too serious; 
perhaps his melancholy spirit has looked too 
much to the sad side of the peasant’s life. 
For Millet was altogether a man of tempera- 
ment and feelings. His family life had 
made him so even asa boy. To see this, 
one has only to read in Sensier's book of 
his old grandmother, who was his godmother 
likewise, to hear how he felt in after years 


GOING TO WORK. 


MILLET. 


the news of his father’s death and of his 
mother’s, and how he burst into tears be- 
cause he had not given his last embrace to 
the departed. Of course a man who was so 
sad and dreamy, especially recognized in 
rustic life what toil is, and trouble and ex- 
haustion. . . As his whole life passed 
without untruth or artificiality, so his 
whole endeavor as an artist was to keep 
artificiality and untruth at a _ distance. 
After a period of genre painting which dis- 
posed of things.in an arbitrary manner, he 
opened a way for the new movement with 
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its unconditional devotion to realities. The 
“historical painters’ having conjured up the 
past, with the assistance of old master- 
pieces, it was the merit of the genre paint- 
ers that, instead of looking back, they began 
to look around them. Fragments of reality 
were arranged in correspondence with the 
principle of classical landscape painting, ac- 
cording to the rules of composition known 
to history, to make ¢ableaux vivants crowded 
with figures; and such pictures related a 
cheerful or a moving episode of the paint- 
er’s invention. Millet’s virtue is to have set 
emotion in the place of invention, to have 
set a part of nature, grasped in its totality 
with spontaneous freshness, in the place of 
compositions pieced together from scattered 
observation, and forcing life into incon- 
sistent relations, to have set painting in the 
place of histury and anecdote. As Rousseau 
and his fellows discovered the poetry of 
workaday nature, Millet discovered that of 
ordinary life. It was only this painting 
which no longer subjected the world to one- 
sided rules of beauty, but set itself piously 
to watch for the beauty of things as they 
were, renouncing all literary episode that 
was able to become the basis of modern art. 
He does not appear to think that any one is 
listening to him; he communed with himself 
alone. He does not care to make his ideas 
thoroughly distinct and salient by repeti- 
tions and antitheses; he renders his emo- 
tion, and that is all, And thus painting 
receives new life from him; his pictures are 
not compositions that one sees, but emo- 
tions that one feels; it is not a painter who 
speaks through them, butaman. From the 
first he had the faculty of seeing things sim- 
ply, directly and naturally; and to exercise 
himself in this faculty he began with the 
plainest things; a laborer in the fields, rest- 
ing upon his spade and looking straight 
before him; asower amid the furrows on 
which flights of birds are settling down; a 
man taking off his coat in an arable land; a 
woman stitching in a room; a girl ina win- 
dow behind a pot of marguerites. He is 
never weary of drawing land broken up by 
cultivation, and yet more often he draws 
huddled flocks of sheep upon a heath, their 
woolly backs stretching with an undulatory 
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motion, and a shepherd lad ora girl in their 
midst.’’ 

Eugene Fromentin (1820-1876, French 
painter and writer) in his “‘Old Masters of Bel- 
gium and Holland,’’ where he stops for a mo- 
ment to refer to Millet writes thus about him: 
‘‘An entirely original painter, high-minded 
and disposed to brooding, kind-hearted and 
genuinely rustic in nature, he has expressed 
things about the country and its inhabitants, 
about their toil, their melancholy, and the 
nobleness of their labor which a Dutchman 
would never have discovered. He has rep- 
resented them in a somewhat barbaric fash- 
ion, in a manner to which his ideas gave a 
more expressive force than his hand pos- 
sessed. The world has been grateful for his 
intentions; it has recognized in his method 
something of the sensibility of a Burns who 
was a little awkward in expression. But 
has he left good pictures behind or not? 
Has his articulation of form, his method of 
expression—I mean the envelopment with- 
out which his ideas could not exist—the 
qualities of a good style of painting, and 
does it afford an enduring testimony? He 
stands out as a deep thinker, if he is com- 
pared with Potter and Cuyp; he is an en- 
thralling dreamer, if he is opposed to 
Terborgh and Metsu; and he has something 
particularly noble, compared with the triv- 
ialties of Steen, Ostade and Brouwer. Asa 
man he puts them allto the blush. Does he 
outweigh them as a painter?” 

“Tf any one thinks of Millet as a draughts- 
man,’’ says Richard Muther, ‘‘he will answer 
this question without hesitation in the 
affirmative. His power is firmly rooted in 
the drawings which constitute half his work. 
And he has not merely drawn to make 
sketches or preparation for pictures, like 
Leonardo, Raphael, Michelangelo, Watteau, 
or Delacroix; his drawings were for him 
real works of art complete in themselves; 
and his enduring and firmly grounded fame 
rests upon them. Michelangelo, Raphael, 
Leonardo, Rubens, Rembrandt, Prudhon, 
Millet; that is, more or less, the roll of the 
greatest draughtsmen in the history of art. 
His pastels and etchings, his drawings in 
chalk, pencil and charcoal are astonishing 
through their eminent delicacy and tech- 
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nique. The simpler the medium, the 
greater is the effect achieved. [See the 
reproduction of a drawing, p. 127.]... 


But it is a different matter when one at- 
tempts to answer Fromentin’s question in 
the form in which it is put. For without in 
any way detracting from Millet’s impor- 
tance one may quietly make the declaration 
No, Millet was zot a great painter. Later 
generations with which he will no longer be 
in touch through his ethical greatness, if 
they consider his paintings alone, will 
scarcely understand the high estimation in 
which he is held at present, For although 
many works which have come into private 
collections in New York, Boston and Balti- 
more are, in their original form, withdrawn 
from judgment, they are certainly not better 
than the number of works brought together 
in the Millet exhibition of 1886, or the 
World’s Exhibition of 1889. And these had 
collectively a clumsiness and a dry, heavy 
coloring which are not merely old-fashioned, 
primitive, and ante-deluvian in comparison 
with the works of modern painters, but 
which were far below the level of their own 
time in the quality of color. The concep- 
tion in Millet’s painting is always admirable, 
but never the technique; he makes his ap- 
peal as a poet only and never as a painter. 
His painting is often anxiously careful, 
heavy and thick, and looks as if it had been 
filled in with masonry, it is dirty and dismal 
and wanting in free and airy tones. Some- 
times it is brutal and hard, and occasionally 
it is curiously indecisive in effect. Even 
his best pictures—the ‘‘Angelus’’ not ex- 
cepted—give no esthetic pleasure to the 
eye. The most ordinary fault in his paint- 
ing is that it is soft, greasy, and woolly. 
He is not light enough with what should be 
light, nor fleeting enough with what is fleet- 
ing. And this defect is especially felt in his 
treatment of clothes. They are of a mas- 
sive, distressing solidity, as if molded in 
brass, and not woven from linen and cloth. 
‘The same is true of his air, which has an oily 
and material effect. Even in ‘The Glean- 
ers’ the aspect is cold and gloomy; it is 
without the intensity of light which is shed 
through the atmosphere and streams over 
the earth eternally shifting. 
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“‘And this is a declaration of what was 
left for later artists to achieve. The prob- 
lem of putting real human beings in their 
true surroundings was stated by Millet, 
solved in his pastels and left unsolved in his 
oil paintings. The same problem had to be 
taken up afresh by his successors, and fol- 
lowed to its furthest consequences. At the 
same time it was necessary to widen the 
choice of subject. For it is characteristic 
of Millet, the great peasant, that his art is 
exclusively concerned with peasants. His 
sensitive spirit, which from youth upward 
had compassion for the hard toil and misery 
of the country folk, was blind to the suffer- 
ings of the artisans of the city amid whom 
he had lived in Paris in his student days. 
The ouvrier, too, has his poetry and his 
grandeur. As there isa cry of the earth, 
so is there alsoa cry as loud and as eloquent 
which goes up from the pavement of great 
cities. . . . Paris seemed to him a ‘miser- 
able, dirty nest.’ There was no picturesque 
aspect of the great town that fascinated 
him. He felt neither its grace, its elegance 
and charming frivolity, nor remarked the 
mighty modern movement of ideas, and the 
noble humanity which have set their seal 
upon this humanitarian century. The de- 
velopment of French art had to move in 
both of these directions. It was partly 
necessary to take up afresh with improved 
instruments the problem of the modern con- 
ception of color, touched on by Millet; it 
was partly necessary to extend from the 
painting of peasants to modern life the 
principle formulated by Millet, ‘Le beau 
c’est le vrat,’ to transfer it from the forest 
of Fontainebleau to Paris, from the solitude 
to life, from the evening gloom to sunlight, 
from the softness of romance to hard reality. 
Courbet and Manet took this step.”’ 


RIEPNTA LISS. LATER 


CLASSICISM. (10) 


There is a group of French 
painters which may be referred 
to as the Orientalists, and which consists of 
those artists who, for one reason or another, 
have been strongly influenced by the bril- 
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liant scheme of coloring, of costume, vegeta- 
tion and sunlight to be found in eastern 
countries; and while their predecessors had 
not hesitated to make incursions to these 
lands of shimmering sunshine and many- 
colored raiment, or had produced the effects 
from their imagination assisted by histories 
of travel, the men to whom special reference 
will be made are, or have been, themselves 


FALCON HUNT IN ALGERIA, 


FROMENTIN, 


largely identified with the landscape or fig- 
ures of the Orient. The name of Eugéne 
Fromentin (1820-1876) is prominent among 
the earlier of these as being a most artistic 
man, a serious student, and a thoughtful 
worker. He had been preceded by Alex- 
andre Gabriel Decamps (1803-1860), and 
Prosper Marilhat, and he was a pupil of the 
latter. Marilhat died at the early age of 
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thirty-seven, and though he lacked the fine 
color sense of Decamps, his drawing was 
more elegant; but it is Decamps who is best 
remembered, and he may be said to have 
been the original discoverer of the painter’s 
Orient. Fromentin visited Algiers in 1840, 
and later penetrated farther into the East. 
His pictures are, as a rule, scenes am 
Algerian life with gaily caparisoned horse- 
men hunting with the falcon; 
and in the painting of the ani- 
mals he was most successful. He 
is a favorite among collectors, 
and many of his pictures are 
owned in this country. Felix 
Ziem (1821—contemporaneous) 
is a painter cf the East, finding 
many of his themes in Con- 
stantinople, the harbor of which 
he depicts glowing with rich, 
sumptuous color and ablaze 
with light. His more recent 
years have been devoted to 
scenes of Venice, and it is for 
these, perhaps, that he would 
best be remembered, though 
unfortunately his great popu- 
larity and the constant demands 
of the dealers have tempted 
him from his more seriously 
considered work to rather has- 
tily prepared pictures, in which 
he is not always seen at his best. 

The name of Jean Leon Gé- 
rome is perhaps as well known 
as that of any painter of the 
present century, and is inti- 
mately associated with scenes 
of eastern life, Géréme having 
passed much time among them. 
A pupil of Paul Delaroche and 
subsequently of Gleyre, he is 
a technician of remarkable 
ability, unexcelled by any master in his 
knowledge of composition, but cold and 
classical in his color. Rather than working 
with an impassioned conception, the intel- 
lect informs and controls his touch, and 
though he tells a story in marvelous details 
and with absolute fidelity, the spectator is 
left cold and unaffected. Fromentin’s 
Orient has been called ‘‘an idyl,’’ Dela- 
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croix's, “‘an epic,’’ 4» 
while Géréme'’s has 
been denominated ‘‘an 
official report.’’ In re- 
cent years Gérome has 
attacked with the same 
academic success, sculp- 
ture, and has had all the 
recognition possible for 
one to receive, no offi- 
cial honors or material 
prosperity missing him. 
It is not, curiously 
enough, through his 
Oriental pictures that 
his greatest fame has 
come; ‘but rather 
through work widely 
differing in themes, 
ranging from the early 
days of Rome, through the courts of the Louis- 
es, to the times of the Revolution; andthough 
some of these last lack the general popularity 
of more famous works, it is probable that 
upon them will rest his claim to the recogni- 
tion of posterity. Among his distinguished 
works are: Duel aiter the Ball; the Death 
of Caesar, painted in 1867; L’Eminence 
Grise, the title given by the wits of the age 
to the barefooted Capuchin, who, while 
sharing the plans and powers, becoming in 
fact the alter ego of the Cardinal Prince 
Richelieu, still retained the humble gvrzs 
vestments of his order, in strong contrast to 
the red robes of a cardinal; while The Colla- 
boration, and Moliere Breakfasting with 
Louis XIV. are among his wonderful crea- 


GEROME, 


THE COCKFIGHT. 


VIEW OF VENICE. ZIEM. 


tions which have more literary quality than 
artistic, yet which are beyond reproach in 
all the elements of picture-making, and are 
drawn with the skill of a master. The 
Cockfight is also a characteristic work. 
Indeed, it is hard to define Gérome’s place 
in art. He is intelligent, frigid and calcu- 
lating when he paints, and his drawing is 
marvelously accurate; in short, he is always 
the scholar, the archeologist, the historian 
of the customs and manners of the time he 
paints rather than the exuberant, impas- 
sioned artist, glorying in his palette, carried 
away with the beauty of his model, the 
magnificence of nature, or the effect of a 
sunset or twilight. Yet since one does not 
look for these qualities in the work of 
Gérome there is no disappointment in fail- 
ing to find them. And there is much to 
admire, much food for thought in the con- 
templation of his compositions, which are 
ever pregnant with serious meaning and 
which in every little detail and arrangement 
leave nothing to be desired. Decorated 
with several orders, the recipient of the 
highest medals the French nation officially 
bestows, a member of the Institute, Gé- 
rome has been for many years one of the 
professors at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and 
has had many pupils, among them a great 
number of Americans. While many of 
these have followed their master blindly, 
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others who will be spoken of later have gone 
in new directions, and acknowledging the 
value of the academic training at his hands, 
have broken completely from his influence. 
The man represents the academic traditions, 
and his conservatism has been useful in a 
way perhaps, in keeping in check the too 
radical notions of his associates, or, let it be 
said, groups of advanced men who, in their 
enthusiasm for the new, have been inclined to 
sweep away the old regardless of everything. 

Two men of prominence in the modern 
art world of Paris, to whom as teachers 


BIRTH OF VENUS. 


many of the younger generation are indebted 
for a strict academic course, are Alexander 
Cabanel (1823-1889), and William Bouguer- 
eau, who was born in 1825 and is still work- 
ing away with all the enthusiasm of youth. 
Both have enjoyed an enormous popularity 
in America, where their pictures have been 
bought eagerly by the masses of rich people 
and in some cases by well known collectors. 
Their art may be summed up, according to 
Muther, thus: ‘‘Classicism—which in David 
was hard and Spartan, in Ingres cold and 
correct—has become ‘pretty’ in Cabanel and 
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Bouguereau, and is completely dissolved in 
scent of roses and violet-blue... Alexander 
Cabanel, the incarnation of the academic, was, 
under Napoleon III., the head of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. He was a fortunate man. 
Born at Montpellier, the city of professors, 
nourished from his earliest youth on aca- 
demic milk, winner of the Grand Prix de 
Rome in 1845, awarded the first medal at 
the Universal Exhibition of 1855, he went 
his way laden with orders and offices, amid 
the tumultuous applause of the public. 
Among the artists of the nineteenth century 


CABANEL. 


none attained to so high a degree all these 
honors which lie open toa painter in our 
days. Yet, as an artist, he remained all his 
life on the plane of the school of Ingres. 
Even his Death of Moses, the first picture 
which he sent from Rome to the Salon, was 
entirely pieced together out of Raphael and 
Michelangelo. After that he laid himself out 
to provide England and America with those 
women, more or less fully attired, who bore 
sometimes biblical, sometimes literary 
names: Delilah, the Shulamite woman, Jeph- 
thah’s daughter, Ruth, Tamar, Flora, Echo, 
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Psyche, Hero, Lucretia, Cleopatra, Pene- 
lope, Phaedra, Desdemona, Fiammetta, 
Francesca da Rimini, Pia dei Tolomei—an 
endless procession. But the only variety in 
this poetical seraglio lay in the inscription 
on the labels; the way in which the figures 
were represented was always the same. 
His works are pictures blamelessly drawn, 
moderately well painted, which leave one 
cool and untouched at heart. They possess 
that unusual polish and that dexterity of 
exposition which, like good manners in 
society, create a favorable impression, but 
are insufficient in themselves to make a man 
a pleasant companion. Nowhere is there 
anything that takes hold of the soul, no- 
where anything which should prove that the 
artist has felt anything in his painting, or 
which should force the beholder to feel for 
himself. The unvarying faces of his fig- 
ures, with their eternal dark rimmed eyes, 
do not resemble living beings, but painted 
plaster-of-Paris casts. One would take his 
Cleopatra, apathetically observing the 
operation of the poison, to be stuffed, like 
the panther at her feet. One seeks in vain 
for a figure that is sincere or interesting, 
for a face alluring in its truth to nature. 
His Venus of 1862 made him the favorite 
painter of the Tuileries, and the insipid, 
rosy tints of that picture became more and 
more feeble in the lapse of years, until his 
work resembled wearisome cartoons, colored 
by no matter what process. He was Picot’s 
pupil, it is true, but in reality Ingres was 
his grandfather, a grandfather far, far 
greater than himself, whose portraits alone 
show the entire littleness of Cabanel. All 
his life long, Ingres was in his portraits a 
fresh, animated and admirable realist. 
Cabanel, indeed, also painted in his earlier 
days, likenesses of ladies, which were full of 
serious grace, uniting a powerful fidelity to 
nature with considerable elegance. But his 
success was fatal to him. Moreover, as a 
portrait painter, he became the depicter of 
society, and _ society ruined him. In 
order to please his distinguished custom- 
ers, he devoted himself far more than 
is good for portrait painting, to smooth, 
rosy flesh, large glassy eyes, and dainty, 
fine hands, and_ over-idealized his _ sit- 
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ters till they lost every appearance of lite. 
“William Bouguereau, who industriously 
learned all that can be assimilated by a man 
destitute of artistic feeling, but possessing a 
cultured taste, reveals even more clearly, in 
his feeble mawkishness, the fatal decline of 
the old school of convention He has been 
compared to Octave Feuillet, who also never 
extricated himself from the scented atmos- 
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(SEE PAGE 534.) 
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phere of distinguished society; but the com- 
parison is unjust to Feuillet. Bouguereau 
is in his Madonna painting a perfumed Ary 
Scheffer; in his Venus pictures a greater 
Hamon; and in his perfectly finished and 
faultless stenciling style of beauty, he be- 
came from year to year more and more in- 
supportable. His artis a kind of painting 


CHASTE SUSANNA. 


HENNER, 


on porcelain on a large scale, and he gives 
to his Madonnas and his nymphs the same 
smooth rosy tints, the same unreal, univer- 
salized forms, until at last they become a 
juste milieu between Raphael’s Galatea and 
the wax models one sees in the hairdressers’ 
shops. Only in one sense can his religious 
painting be called modern; it is an elegant 
lie, like the whole of the Second Empire.’’ 
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ATER CLASSICISM. REALISM: 
COURBET. (11) 


Gustave Boulanger (1824-1888) was 

also for many years a successful 
teacher at the School of Fine Arts; his work 
belongs to this group and period, being of the 
same order and about the same excellence 
in an academic way, and it is 
as a successful teacher that he 
will be best remembered. Jules 
Lefebvre (born in 1836 and still 
practicing his profession) is an- 
other successful teacher, and 
the painter of many distin- 
guished canvases, though a 
close follower of traditions and 
a somewhat dry colorist. But 
he is a most distinguished 
draughtsman, of taste, elegance 
and charm of manner, with a 
feeling for the nude few modern 
men possess. His earlier 
work is his best, and he has 
enjoyed great popularity. An- 
other painter essentially of the 
nude, and a man who has had 
an extraordinary success, con- 
sidering the limitations of his 
art, and more particularly his 
themes, is J. J. Henner, born in 
1829. A single figure, or at 
most two, suffice him for sub- 
ject matter, and these he paints 
with originality, with suavity 
and distinction, his flesh tones 
being of a warm, delicious color, 
beautifully modeled and felt 
with poetic sentiment. These 
figures are reclining on the 
woodland grasses, lounging 
about fountains, or are seen 
against indefinite backgrounds 
of bitumen quality. All is grace, charm 
and beauty; but he is like a musician with 
a single air, played exquisitely, to be sure, 
but played all the time, until in the end one 
wearies of the same everlasting tune. His 
painting is something in the nature of a 
game, of atrick, secured by strong contrasts 
and a receipt for the putting on of the pig- 
ment; it is always unmistakable, the spec- 
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CREOLE. 


HENNER. 


tator never failing to recognize-the handi- 
work. As a consequence the man is imi- 
tated, and there are many spurious canvases 
bearing his name which find their way into 
the picture markets. Yet Henner has found 
favor with his associates, who gave him most 
of the honors that are accorded successful 
artists in France, and his output to the 
dealers and private patrons has been 
enormous. 

Jean Joseph Benjamin Constant, born in 
1845, associated for long with these older 
men and assimilated many of their teach- 
ings, but, more modern and advanced in his 
notions than they were, he has kept his art 
fresher, and, imbibing the good of the later 
arrivals in the fields of art, has kept well up 
with the newer movements. An Orientalist 
with the best of them, he painted in his day 
many important colorful canvases, rich and 
glowing in tone, and always above reproach 
in drawing and composition. Historical 
pieces, fantasies, portraits, and almost all 
the experiments artists make, he has tried, 
scarcely ever failing to be interesting or 
artistic. In recent years he has turned 
his attention to serious portrait painting, in 
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he has achieved unusual dis- 
He has taught, too, with much 
success, and has made many decorations, 
including panels for the Sorbonne, in Paris. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York possesses a most important canvas by 
Benjamin Constant, which is called Justinian 
in Council, and hangs in the large entrance 
hall. There are many of his portraits, too, 
in this country including one, in the 
Drexel institute in Philadelphia, of the 
founder. 

The remarkable decorations of the Paris 
Opera House were painted by Paul Baudry 
(1828-1886), when he was but thirty-five 
years old, and were the crowning glory of a 
remarkably gifted painter. He was a Prize 
of Rome winner, and during his stay in 
Italy had imbibed much of the old masters. 
In his work, the endeavors of all those tal- 
ented artists who sought to found the new 
school of ideal painting, upon the basis of 
the study of the Italian classicists, came to 
its greatest height, but at the same time 
Baudry took a step forward and vivified the 
classical scheme with a yet more marked 
cast of modernity. His first picture was the 
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tinction, 
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Death of Charlotte Corday. It did not give 
promise of the work which was yet to come. 
However, his Pearl and the Wave, which 
shone by contrast as well in the Luxem- 
bourg where it hung alongside of the Venus 
of Cabanel, was a remarkably beautiful con- 
ception, and exquisite in its finish, losing 
little if anything in its detail. Some of his 
earlier pictures present reminiscences of 
Renaissance masters, e. g., his Fortune and 
Child, which is a variation of Titian’s Sacred 
and Earthly Love. (See cut, p. 67.) But he 


MAN WITH LEATHER BELT. 


COURBET. 


This is a portrait of himself when young. 


painted many beautiful pictures and some 
remarkable portraits. The name of ‘‘the 
Benedictine’ was given by his comrades to 
Jean Paul Laurens (1838), because of his 
habit of exhuming forgotten themes from 
ecclesiastical history, and making them sub- 
jects for his pictures. He made his début 
in the Salon of 1863 with a historical sub- 
ject, the Death of Cato, but later he chose 
subjects from ecclesiastical lore, and the 
terrible was depicted with a realism anda 
fierceness that showed the man to have re- 
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markable invention and a terrifically mascu- 
line personality. The Inquisition especially 
he depicted with impressive force, and many 
of his works are far from pleasant objects of 
contemplation in their fidelity to grewsome 
incidents of murder, death and torture. His 
decorations for the Pantheon, the Sorbonne 
and other public buildings are correct, 
scholarly and able, if they lack the essential 
qualities of decoration from the mural work- 
er's standpoint; but his personages are true 
to nature, and he has the power of attract- 
ing attention as well as admiration, for he 
is a thinker and a complete workman. 
There are two men who had a powerful 
effect on French art, and who must now 
receive attention. The first was Gustave 
Courbet (1819-1877), and the second was 
Henri Regnault, born in 1843, and who 
died on the field of battle at Buzenval, Jan- 
uary 19, 1871. The first was a powerful, 
brutal personality, alike in physique and in 
his manner of painting, and he came upon 
the scene when Ingres was at the zenith of 
his fame, when Cabanel and Couture had 
recorded their first successes. He was a 
revolutionist; and it was not long before he 
made himself felt to the annoyance, if not 
altogether the discomfiture of the classicists. 
He was not to be downed, and by his very 
physical force he made his way. ‘‘*Cour- 
bet,’’ says Muther, ‘‘blustered, had a drum 
beaten, threw himself into forcible postures 
like a strong man playing with cannon 
balls, and announced in the press that he 
was the only serious artist of the century. 
No one could ever embéter le bourgeois 
with such success, no one has called forth 
such a howl of passions, no one has so com- 
pletely surrendered his private life to the 
curiosity of the great public, with the swag- 
gering attitude of an athelete displaying his 
muscles in the circus. As regards this 
method of making an appearance—a method 
by which he became at times a figure almost 
grotesque—one is able to take the view 
which accords the best with one’s good 
pleasure; but when he came he was neces- 
sary. Inart, revolutions are made with the 
same brutality as in life. People shout and 
sing, breaking in the windows of those who 
possess anything. For every revolution has 
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a character of inflexible harsh- 
ness. Wisdom and reason have 
no part in the passions necessary 
for the work of destruction and 
rebuilding. Caravaggio was 
obliged to take his weapons, and 
make sanguinary onslaughts. In 
our civilized nineteenth century 
everything was accomplished ac- 
cording to law, but not with less 
passion. One has to make great 
demands to receive even a little; 
this has been true in all times, 
and this is precisely what Courbet 
did. He was a remarkable char- 
acter striving for high aims, an 
eccentric man of genius, a modern 
Narcissus forever contemplating 
himself in his vanity and yet he 
was the truest friend, the readiest 
to sacrifice himself, for the crowd 
a cynic and a reckless talker, at 
home an earnest and mighty toiler, 
bursting out like a child and appeased the 
very next moment, outwardly as brutal 
as he was inwardly sensitive, as egotistic 
as he was proud and independent; and 
being what he was, he formulated his pur- 
poses as incisively by his words as in his 
works.’’ Courbet studied with an obscure 
painter in the country, named Flageoulet, 
and came to Paris in 1839, quite confident 
of his powers, strong in health and with 
a capacity for work few men have ever pos- 
sessed. 

He frequented the student cafés, and was 
known to every one in the Latin quarter. 
He would sit at table; and it is said that, 
when he spoke of the celebrities of the time, 
it was another murder of the innocents. 
He designated historical painting as non- 
sense, and style humbug. Fancy was rub- 
bish, and reality the one true muse. It is 
nonsense, he continued, for painters of 
more or less talent to dish up themes in 
which they have no belief, themes which 
could have flowered only in some epoch other 
than ourown. Better paint railway stations 
with views of the places through which one 
travels, with likenesses of great men 
through whose birthplaces one passes, with 
engine houses. mines, and manufactories; 


WOMAN AT THE MIRROR. 


COURBET. 


Courtesy of Durand-Ruel, New York and Paris. 


for these are the saints and miracles of the 
nineteenth century. 

‘“When the picture committee of the World 
Exhibition of 1855 gave his pictures an un- 
favorable position, he withdrew them and 
offered them to public inspection separately 
in a wooden hut in the vicinity of the entry 
of the exhibition. Upon the hut was writ- 
ten in big letters: 


*“REALISM—G, COURBET.’ 


Inside were thirty-eight large pictures, 
which were characteristic of his artistic 
development.’’ But there camea time when 
the doors of the exhibition were thrown 
open to Courbet, and his pictures came to 
have a considerable sale. Meanwhile he 
had painted some remarkable scenes; 
among them his masterpiece which hangs in 
the Louvre, called the Funeral at Ornans; 
and a view of the interior of his workshop, 
My Studio after Seven Years of Artistic 
Life, a curious composition of the artist 
painting a landscape, and surrounded with 
many friends, together with a nude model, 
and other interesting adjuncts. In 1869 the 
committee of the Munich Exhibition set 
apart an entire room for his works, and he 
was given the Order of Michael. He returned 
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to the Emperor Napoleon the Order of the 
Legion of Honor which had been presented 
to him, and, after the events of 1871, he final- 
ly became a member of the Commune, France 
is indebted to him for saving a large num- 
ber of her most famous treasures of art, but 
she held him responsible for the destruction 
of the Column of Vendéme. He was court 
martialed, and sent to prison for six months. 
The committee of the Salon of 1873 rejected 
his pictures, holding him unworthy morally 
to take part in the display, and shortly suit 
was brought against him for the payment of 
damages connected with the overthrow of 
the Venddme Column. His studio was 


BULL AND HEIFER. 


COURBET, 


Courtesy of Durand-Ruel, New York and Paris. 


seized, his paintings sold, and the artist fled 
to Switzerland, where he may be said to 
have died of a broken heart. 

“‘Courbet,’’ says Muther, ‘‘is a person- 
ality. He began by imitating the Flemish 
painters and the Neapolitans. But far 
more did he feel himself attracted by the 
actual world, by massive women and strong 
men, and wide fertile fields smelling of 
manure and the earth. As a healthy and 
sensuously vigorous man, he felt a volup- 
tuous satisfaction in clasping actual nature 
in his Herculean arms. Of course, by the 
side of his admirable pictures there are 
others which are heavy and uncouth... . 
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But where in all French art is there such a 
sound painter, so sure of his effects and with 
such a large bravura, a master painter who 
was so many sided, extending his dominion 
as much over figure painting as landscape, 
over the nude as over still life? There is no 
artist so many of whose pictures may be 
seen together without surfeit, for he is novel 
in almost every work. He has painted not 
a few pictures of which it may be said that 
each one is suz generis, and on the varia- 
tions of which elsewhere entire reputations 
might have been founded. With the excep- 
tion of Millet, no one has observed man 
and nature with such a sincere and unfet- 
tered glance. . . . Courbet was 
a painter of the family of Ru- 
bens and Jordaens. He had 
the preference shown by the 
old Flemish artists for healthy, 
plump, soft flesh, for fair, fat 
and forty, the three f’s of fem- 
inine beauty; and in his works 
he gave the academicians a les- 
son well worth taking to heart, 
he showed them that it was 
possible to attain a powerful 
effect, and even grace itself, 
by a strict fidelity to the forms 
of the real.”’ 


ILITARY PAINT- 
ERS  SOCiRay: 
PAINTERS. (12) 


The finest eques- 
trian portrait of the century was painted by 
a young man who died at the age of twenty- 
eight, Henri Regnault. The work is in the 
Louvre and is a likeness of General Prim. 
Regnault was a pupil of Lamothe and sub- 
sequently of Cabanel, taking the Prize of 
Rome in 1866. A splendid colorist, an ex- 
cellent draughtsman, and an impetuous, 
enthusiastic worker, he was strongly influ- 
enced by the life and color of the Orient, 
and his intimacy with the great Spaniard 
Fortuny intensified this. One of his pic- 
tures painted in Rome in 1867 is now in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It is Auto- 
medon and the Horses of Achilles. His 
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Salomé was painted in 1869, and in this he 
has embodied with infernal subtlety the 
demon of voluptuous wantonness, and has 
composed a symphony in yellow of seductive 
and dazzling charm. When the war broke 
out between France and Germany he left 
Rome to offer his services to his country 
and to the great loss of French art he was 
killed at the very close of the war. 

The talents of Jean Louis Ernest Meis- 
sonier (1815-1891) received full recognition 
during the life of the painter. There is pos- 
sibly no parallelin the history of art where 
a man has been so successful financially 
while living, for Meissonier saw paid and 
received sums for his work that, as a rule, 
are paid only after an artist’s death, when 
the source of supply is cut off. He received 
for his Napoleon, 1814, three hundred thou- 
sand francs; and it was later bought at 
auction for eight hundred and fifty thousand 
francs. Napoleon at Solferino he sold for 
two hundred thousand francs, and the 
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Charge of the Cuirassiers brought him three 
hundred thousand. Indeed, it was esti- 
mated that he received about five thousand 
francs for a centimetre of painted panel; and 
he never had to wait for a customer, his 
work being all bought off his easel long be- 
fore it was completed. Yet with all this 
Meissonier never sacrificed himself to 
money-making or the trade; for he never let 
a picture leave his studio until he was satis- 
fied he had done all to it of which he was 
capable, and he often retained his panels 
for years and years before he considered 
them complete. He was a pupil of Leon 
Cogniet, and in his youth had suffered much 
hardship, making illustrations and working 
under great difficulties. In 1845 he painted 
a famous picture of a brawl among some 
cavaliers, called La Rixe ‘‘The Quarrel,’’ 
which was bought by the Queen of Eng- 
land, and which is remarkable for its action, 
its detail and the realism of its composition. 
A list of his pictures, however, would filla 
book, and each was composed with greatest 
care, the most elaborate research and pa- 
tience. He was a small man physically, 
and a terrific worker, devoting himself to 
his labors with the fervor of a religious 
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enthusiast; to his art he gave all of his wak- 
ing moments, and he was his own most ex- 
acting critic. A German art writer once 
wrote of him: 

“‘Precious without originality, intelligent 
without imagination, dexterous without 
verve, elegant without charm, refined and 
subtle without delicacy, Meissonier has all 
the qualities that interest, and none of those 
that lay hold of one. He was a painter of a 
distinctness which causes astonishment, but 
not admiration; an artist for epicures, but 
for those of the second order, who pay the 
more highly for works of art in proportion 
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only to give space for the introduction of 
more personages, for he worked always 
most minutely and in great detail, leaving 
nothing whatsoever to the imagination, but 
painting ever morceau of his picture with 
laborious patience. Though he did this, he 
managed to keep at the same time a won- 
derful breadth to the work as well, recalling 
the Dutchmen of the seventeenth century. 

A pupil of Géréme but somewhere be- 
tween that master and Meissonier was 
Charles Bargue, the date of whose birth is 
not definitely known, but who died in 1883 
unhappily in great want, Bargue was per- 
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as they value their artifice.’’ Toa certain 
extent this is true. Yet the man will be 
accorded a high place when the perspective 
of time will permit an unbiased opinion of 
his talents. His drawing was remarkable, 
his compositions were of astonishing com- 
pleteness, and his choice of subject was 
always most interesting. Surely these are 
many qualities to encompass in one’s work, 
and a man who possesses so many of them 
can only be regarded as a great artist 
despite certain lackings. Meissonier’s pic- 
tures were nearly all of minute proportions 
and when he departed from this rule, it was 
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haps the most remarkable technician of the 
century in his way, which was of an order 
of high finish and marvelous detail. Dying 
young he left few works, but all these are 
extraordinary in handling, in finish, and his 
color was better and more sympathetic than 
that of either Gérome or Meissonier. He 
never exhibited at the Salon. Two of his 
works are in this country, one at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the other in the col- 
lection of Mr. Vanderbilt. He painted 
Oriental scenes or pictures of the time of the 
Louises, when the costumes lent themselves 
to picturesque compositions. 
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The name of Jean Georges Vibert (1840—) 
must receive mention. There was a time 
when his art was most popular, and many 
men followed in his tracks; he painted the 
anecdotal picture with great dexterity, in- 
vesting the theme with some humor, and 
attracting attention in the annual exhibi- 
tions by reason of those qualities which call 
for little knowledge of the higher attributes 
of art. Cardinals and monks came to be 
the special province of Vibert, who de- 
lineated them in all sorts of attitudes; with 
the striking red costumes of the former he 
made effective pictures. Vibert and other 
men of his'stamp, clever, able and prolific, 
were better known at the dealers’ shops 
than in any serious consideration of art, 
and there remains little to be said of their 
accomplishments. Two military painters 
next claim attention: Alphonse de Neuville 
(1836-1885) and Edouard Detaille (1848). 
(See the cut, p. 64.) The first was a virile 
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delineator of the soldiers of the French 
army, and his Last Cartridge, as well as his 
Le Bourget, are famous among the latter 
day military paintings. Associated with his 
friend Detaille, who was a pupil of Meis- 
sonier, he painted the well-known panorama 
of the Battle of Champigny, and each artist 
enjoyed the advice and comradeship of the 
other. De Neuville was the greater of the 
two, for his grasp of his theme was larger, 
more artistic and more powerful, and, 
though he died comparatively young, he left 
behind him a serious collection of work that 
has not been excelled during the century in 
a military way. 

Though born in Brussels, Alfred Stevens 
(1828—) is moreof a Frenchman than most 
of that race in temperament, c/zc, and gen- 
eral artistic qualities. He may be said to 
have discovered the ‘‘ Parisienne,” and that 
which Millet did for the peasant Stevens did 
for society, for it was reserved for a for- 
eigner to find the paintable qualities of the 
modern, fashionable French woman. Stev- 
ens unites to a wonderful feeling for grace 
and beauty a remarkable technical ability 
and a color sense, all of which stamps him 
one of the most attractive painters of the 
century, and one to be taken far more seri- 
ously than any of his contemporaries in the 
same field of subject. He brings to his 
lightest sketches and ebauches a thorough- 
ness and an artistic capacity of the first 
order. From the very first he found a con- 
genial theme in depicting woman, and his 
pictures of her form an abiding record of 
her place in the nineteenth century. He 
became her historian as has no other artist. 
He is, too, a painter to the tips of his fin- 
gers, never a moralist; he teaches no les- 
sons, essays no preaching, but paints the 
Parisian lady, and indeed some of her frailer 
sisters, as they are, or as they seem to 
him, and his excuse is some beautiful 
color scheme, some wonderful effect of 
light, of draperies, stuffs or graceful pose. 
He seldom if ever paints more than one 
person in his compositions, and, singularly 
enough, never repeats himself, always ob- 
taining a novel pose, a new situation, or 
something out of the commonplace in his 
arrangement. 
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Woman found in Charles Chaplin (1825- 
1891) another sympathetic delineator, who 
was a refined interpreter of aristocratic 
beauty. In him the art of Fragonard may 
be said to have been revived. He was pop- 
ular at the Tuileries under the Third Em- 
pire, where he decorated many of the 
chambers, particularly the bathroom of the 
Empress Eugenie. Once that fashionable 
royalty said to him: ‘‘M. Chaplin, I admire 
you. Your pictures are not merely inde- 
corous, they are more.’’ But if Chaplin 
has sometimes invested his femininity with 
sensuousness and abandon, it was mainly 
through facial expression, and some of his 
portrait and ideal heads are simply delight- 
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ful in their refinement and 
beauty. More serious in his 
rendition of feminine beauty 
and to be taken mainly as a 
portraitist, is Charles Auguste 
Emile Duran, better known as 
Carolus-Duran, born at Lille 
in 1837, He has enjoyed great 
vogue as a delineator of women 
in fashionable life, and has re- 
ceived all the honors at home 
and abroad. Incidentally he 
may be mentioned as the mas- 
ter of the great American, John 
S. Sargent, and has in his time 
had many other Americans in 
his atelier. Never a remarka- 
ble draughtsman, he secured 
as a rule fine color and a cer- 
tain virtuosity in his painting, 
though his earlier work is bet- 
ter than his efforts of later 
years. One of his best can- 
vases is in the Luxembourg, 
and represents a Lady witha 
Glove, in which the painting 
of stuffs and the general go and 
chic of the work are admira- 
ble. He executed in ae7ane 
ceiling for the Luxembourg, in 
which he was assisted by many 
of his American pupils, and he 
has executed a number of easel 
pictures, although it is as a por- 
traitist that he will be best re- 
membered. 


ORTRAITURE. PEASAN® 
PAINTERS. STILL LIFE. (13) 


In portrait work Leon Bonnat 

(1833—) and Paul Dubois (1829—) 
are distinguished workers, of a remarkable 
technique, a serious rendering of the person- 
ality of their sitters, and an intellectual grasp 
of their art. Dubois, one of the first of mod- 
ern sculptors, is a remarkably fine colorist 
as well, making his début in this branch of 
the art with portraits of his sons in 1879. 
Bonnat is sometimes referred to as the 
‘‘official portrait painter of France,"’ for it 
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has been his good fortune to have been 
selected by the State for many of its impor- 
tant commissions, and to have painted its 
presidents, statesmen, ambassadors and 
public lights generally, some two hundred 
noteworthies having sat to him during his 
career. He has, too, painted many. prom- 
inent Americans. He has painted women, 
though few portraits of them are recalled, 
and it has been rather as models in his pic- 
ture compositions that he has utilized the 
gentler sex. One of his pictures, an 
Egyptian Fellah Woman and Child, is at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, where there is also a portrait of John 
Taylor Johnson, the Museum’s first presi- 
dent. ‘The delicate physiognomy of 
women, the /frou-frou of exquisite toilettes, 
the dreaminess, the fragrance, the coquetry 
of the modern Sphinx,’’ says Richard 
Muther, ‘‘were no concern of his. On the 
other hand his masculine portraits 
will always keep their interest, were 
it only on historical grounds. In all 
of them he laid stress on character- 
istic accessories, and could indicate 
in the simplest way the thinker, the 
musician, the scholar and the states- 
man. One remembers his pictures 
as though they were phrases uttered 
with conviction. His pictures are 
great pieces of still life, exceedingly 
conscientious, but having some- 
thing of the conscientiousness of an 
actuary copying a tedious protocol, 
His pictorial strength is always 
worthy of respect; but for the sake 
of variation, the esprz¢ is for once 
on the side of the German.’’ 
Among the painters of what is 
generally known as “‘the village 
tale,’’ Jules Breton (1827) has taken 
high rank; through working a good 
deal for the dealers, his later com- 
positions have lacked the dignity 
and earnestness of those which 
brought him into artistic promi- 
nence and laid the foundations for 
his fame. His Return of the Glean- 
ers (1853), now in the Luxembourg 
Gallery, (see the full page cut, p. 
544) and his Pardon Procession, in 
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the Metropolitan Museum of Art, show the 
man at his best; while some of his more re- 
cent canvases reveal a weakness and a depart- 
ure from the serious side of his art. Women 
crossing the fields at twilight, parties of glean- 
ers, and rustic maidens generally, are his 
favorite themes; but laterly these women fail 
to suggest anything but the Paris model, 
dressed up for the occasion, and afford no 
suspicion of labor or of the seriousness of 
the life of toil. Millet once said of him that 
the girls he paints are too beautiful to re- 
main in the country. His art is idyllic, but 
not true; it is pleasing, elegant, but far 
from convincing; and in the end it becomes 
monotonous and flat. One has to turn back 
anumber of years to retain a great respect 
for the man, for there, in his early pictures, 
is founda sobriety most impressive, while in 
color and drawing there are both vazveté and 
charm. (See the color-photo, frontispiece.) 
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Three contemporaneous artists who took 
high rank as colorists and whose painter- 
like qualities have always been acknowl- 
edged, deserve mention in a group by 
themselves. They were Francois Bonvin 
(1817-1887), A. Theodule Ribot (1823-1891), 
and Antoine Vollon (1833-1900). Bonvin 
was first a policeman and later had charge 
of a market, not perhaps the best prepara- 
tion in the world for the profession he was 
afterwards to embrace; but once settled 
down to work, he studied seriously, and ina 
journey to Holland made the acquaintance 
of the works of Metsu, Hals, De Hoogh and 
Terburg; he then made a careful study of 
Chardin at home and revived him in a sense 
in his pictures of still-life and familiar 
events. All his pictures are quiet and sim- 
ple; his figures are peaceful in their expres- 
sion, and-have an easy geniality of pose; his 
hues’ have a beauty and fulness of tone, re- 
calling the old masters. 

Visitors to the Luxembourg in Paris will 
see a sombre picture, representing Saint 
Sebastian. It has always appealed to the 
student, being many times copied; for it is 
brushed in with great suavity and ability, 
the paint flowing in a masterly manner 
from the brush, and the effect kept simple 
and forceful. It is by Ribot, who ever 
painted in a dark key, making his lights and 
shades strong in contrast. Ribot always 
worked in this manner, for reasons that are 
sad enough, his history being a pathetic one. 
He was very poor, and, marrying early, 
supported himself by painting frames for a 
company, working only in the night time on 
his own pictures. In particular he is said 
to have accustomed himself to work whole 
nights through by lamp, while he nursed his 
wife during a long illness, watching at her 
bedside. The lamplight intensified the con- 
trasts of light and shadow, and to this Ribot’s 
preference for concentrated light and strong 
shadows is partly due. 

Vollon was the greatest still-life painter 
of the century, and asa manipulator of his 
pigment he was excelled bynoman. Fruit, 
vegetables, pots and pans, brasses and the 
like, under his brush fairly glowed with 
color, or palpitated with life. He would 
take an ordinary pumpkin, and make of ita 


masterpiece of painting, getting the hues, 
the form and the textures in a wizard-like 
way. But he did not confine himself to 
still-life, for he likewise painted the figure 
most ably, and his landscapes were among 
the best of the day. It is, however, as a 
still-life painter that he will be remembered; 
and these are the pictures the public de- 
manded, so that he had little encouragement 
to do other work. He was of a retiring 
nature and had no pupils, although he was 
beset with applications from young artists 
who desired to have the benefit of his train- 
ing. He remained to the last a recluse, 
shutting himself up in his workshop and 
evolving the wonderful color creations for 
which he is so justly famed. 


ANDSCAPISTS. MURALISTS, 
(14) 


Two veteran landscapists are F. L. 
Francais (1814—) and Henri Harpig- 
nies (1819—), both serious, honest men 
whose work is of a high order, and who have 
just missed the greatness that has come to 
the more important of the Barbizon School. 
Francais is a little heavier than was Corot, 
though his motives are much like Corot’s; 
Harpignies is more original, securing the 
effects of out-of-doors with remarkable 
truth and poetic feeling. He is a little dry 
occasionally in tone, but is always simple, 
frank and thoroughly in earnest, and is 
among the very best of the living men. 
Jean Charles Cazin (1814-1901) came before 
the public as a painter mainly of the figure; 
but after a few important compositions such 
as the Flight into Egypt, Judith, and Hagar 
and Ishmael, he gave himself over entirely 
to landscape work, in which he occupied a 
peculiar field. The Hagar and Ishmael is in 
the Luxembourg, and is an unusually personal 
piece of color (see cut, p. 139), as indeed are 
allof the canvases he signed, and though some 
of these have a quality not far removed at 
times from prettiness of the don-bon box 
order, at his best the man was thoroughly 
enjoyable, and never without interest. Like 
many of his successful countrymen, Cazin 
felt the blightening effects of the dealer’s 
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demands, for the merchants fairly hounded 
his footsteps for years, in their efforts 
to make financial hay while the sun of 
his popularity was shining. He turned out 
canvas after canvas almost, it sometimes 
appeared, by receipt. A tendersky, a bit of 
distance, a field in the foreground, a signa- 
ture, and there was a marketable piece for 
which the public was willing to give an 
absurd price. His drawbacks are a lack of 
virility, frequently a lack of motive in the 
composition, and a general emasculation 
both of color, construction and theme. But 
at his best, and so all men must be judged, 
he has sentiment, poetic tonality and per- 
sonal rendering which give him 
distinction. 

When Pierre Puvis de Cha- 
vannes died on October 25, 
1898, France lost the most dis- 
tinguished decorative painter 
of modern times. He wasborn 
in Lyons, December 14, 1824, 
and was the son of a promi- 
nent engineer, descendant from 
a noble Burgundian family. 
He started in his father’s pro- 
fession, but his health failing 
he gave it up, and took to paint- 
ing, studying first with Henri 
Scheffer and later with Thomas 
Couture. Fora while he painted 
in the manner of the latter, 
but presently broke away and 
displayed his own personality, 
which was not appreciated by 
the powers at the Salon, and 
for years he was regularly rejected. Un- 
dismayed, he settled down to work in 
his studio and found his opportunity 
when his brother built himself a country 
house; since it was for the dining room of this 
mansion that he did his first decorative 
work, which not only showed him his 
proper sphere, but gained for him admit- 
tance to the Salon where the effort was 
seen and appreciated. Official recognition 
came in 1861 when he received a second 
medal for his Peace and his War. The gov- 
ernment bought the former of these two, but 
the artist thinking they should go together 
presented the second, and so they were placed 
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side by side in the museum at Amiens. 
Once in place, so fine was the effect that the 
architect of the building secured for M. de 
Chavannes a commission for other work, 
which finally resulted in his painting for the 
city in all fourteen panels, including his 
famous Ave Picardia Nutrix, which in 1882 
brought him the medal of honor at the 
Salon. 

For the Pantheon in Paris, between 1876 
and 1878, he painted a superb series of deco- 
rations, the Girlhood of St. Genevieve; for 
the Lyons Museum, the Grove Sacred to the 
Arts and Muses, the Vision of Antiquity, 
and Christian Inspiration; and for the Mu- 
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seum at Rouen, Inter Artes et Naturam. 
Suggesting in his decoration for the Sor- 
bonne in Paris the lofty purpose to which 
the place had been dedicated, he evolved a 
delightful composition full of quiet dignity, 
fitly symbolizing the grand educational 
motives of its institutions. His most im- 
portant decoration in this country is that 
made for the Boston Library, the work 
being placed in the staircase hall. The first 
composition represents the Muses Greeting 
the Genius of Enlightenment, and there is a 
series of five panels, Astronomy, History, 
and Pasteral, Dramatic and Epic Poetry. 
The decoration is thoroughly representative, 
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SAINTE GENEVIEVE IN PRAYER, 


CHAVANNES. 


fitly demonstrating the man’s abilities ina 
technical and intellectual way, and in a 
color direction. 

Puvis de Chavannes had a wonderful in- 
fluence on the decorative art of his day, his 
color dominating the palettes of most of the 
mural workers; but, though he has many 
enthusiastic followers and not a few frank 
imitators, his own personality so thoroughly 
controlled his own work as to cause it to stand 
unique and alone. Nor is his work any- 
thing but the result of the most elaborate 
preparation, of many trials in the preliminary 
stages, and of the most profound thought. 
He neglected nothing that could by any pos- 
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sible chance add to the dignity, the effect, or 
the intellectual side of his pictorial efforts, 
and this painstaking preparation told, for the 
final product of the studio was the best of 
which the man was capable, fitly displaying 
all his splendid powers. 

No one has summed up the art of Puvis de 
Chavannes better than Richard Muther, who 
says of him: ‘“‘Puvis de Chavannes, the 
eternally young, is the Domenico Ghir- 
landajo of the nineteenth century. The 
most eminent monumental works which 
have been achieved during the last thirty 
years in France owe their existence to him 

. . He is not a vzrtuoso in technique for 
a Frenchman, indeed, he is almost clumsy, 
and is sure in very little of the work of his 
hand. And it is easily possible that a later 
age will not reckon him among the great 
painters. But what it can never forget is 
that, after a period of lengthy aberrations, 
he restcred decorative art in general to its 
proper vocation. Before his time what was 
good in the so-called monumental painting 
was usually not new, but borrowed from 
more fortunate ages; and what was new in 
it, the narrative element, was not good, or 
at least not in good taste. When Paola 
Veronese produced his pictures in the 
Doge’s Palace, or Giulio Romano his fres- 
coes in the Sala dei Giganti in Mantua, 
neither of them thought of the great mis- 
sion of instructing people or of patriotic 
sentiments; they wanted to achieve an 
effect that should be pictorial, festal and 
harmonious in feeling. The task of paint- 
ers who were entrusted with the embellish- 
ments of the walls of a building was to 
waken dreams and strike chords of feeling, 
to summon a mood of solemnity, to delight 
the eye, to uplift the spirit. What they 
created was decorative music, filling the 
mansion with its august sound, as the solemn 
notes of an organ roll through a church. 
Their pictures stood in need of no commen- 
tary, no exertion of the mind, no historical 
learning. But the painting which, in the 
nineteenth century, did duty upon official 
occasions, and was encouraged by govern- 
ments for the sake of its pedagogical effi- 
ciency, was not permitted to content itself 
with this general range of sentiment; it had 
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to lay on the colors more thickly, to appeal 
to the understanding rather than to senti- 
ment. Descriptive pose took the place of 
lyricism. 

‘*Puvis de Chavannes went back to the true 
principles of the old painters, by renouncing 
any kind of didactic intention in his art. In 
the Pantheon of Paris, when the eye turns 
to the works of Puvis de Chavannes, after 
beholding all the admirable panels with 
which the recognized masters of the flowing 
line have illustrated the temple of St. Gene- 
viéve, when it turns from St. Louis, Clovis, 
Jeanne d’Arc, and Dionysius Sanctus to the 
Girlhood of St. Geneviéve, it is as if one laid 
aside a prosy history of the world to read 
the Eclogues of Virgil. (See the cuts, pp. 
41and 500.) In the one case there are archzo- 
logical lectures, stage scenery, and histrionic 
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This forms a companion panel to the cut, p. 500. 


art; in the other simple poetry and lyrical 
magic, a marvelous evocation from the dis- 
tant past of that atmosphere of legend which 
banishes commonplace. His art would ex- 
press nothing, would represent nothing; it 
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would only charm and attune the spirit, like 
music faintly heard from the distance. His 
figures perform no significant actions; nor 
are any learned attributes employed in their 
characterization, such as were introduced in 
Greece, and at the Renaissance. He does 
not paint Mars, Vulcan and Minerva, but 
war, work and peace. In translating the 
word de//um into the language of painting, 
in the Museum of Amiens, he did not need 
academical Bellonas, not swordcuts, not 
knightly suits of armor, not fluttering stand- 
ards. A group of mourning and stricken 
women, warlike horsemen and a simple land- 
scape sufficed him to conjure up the drama 
of war in allits terrible majesty. And he 
is as far from gross material heaviness as 
from academical sterility.’’ 


MPRESSIONISM: MANET, MONET. 
(15) 


The terms Impressionism, Realism 

and Naturalism, have been words to 
conjure with in the domain of art in the 
latter’ part of the present century. In all 
three directions men have followed out their 
temperament, and have achieved results so 
revolutionary, so novel, and so strongly 
influencing the men of their time, as to 
quite change the palette of the painters of 
the last quarter of the century. We will 
follow them in the order in which they 
came, more or less; though while many 
have contributed, in one way or another, to 
the movements, we shall be obliged to re- 
strict ourselves, as hitherto, to only such as 
have had an undoubted influence, and whose 
work has been of a character to stamp it as 
individual, 

Foremost among the names of these is 
that of Edouard Manet (1832-1883), a 
Parisian born and bred, and an artist who 
has had, perhaps, more influence on his 
brother painters than any man in the last 
fifty years. He was a pupil of Couture, and 
for many years was content to follow the 
old academic formulas, and to paint in a 
conventional manner, with the older mas- 
ters for his inspiration, having no higher 
ambition than to use the old brown pig- 
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ments, the studio lighting, and, in short, to 
conform to venerable traditions. Early in 
the sixties Velasques may be said to have 
been discovered by the French. The world 
outside of Madrid had hitherto known little 
of the great Spanish master, but now Paris 
art circles began to talk of him, and Manet 
became one of his first enthusiastic fol- 
lowers. The Fifer, and the Bullfighter 
Wounded unto Death were pictures by Manet 
at this time, that showed the influence of 
this master. To Frans Hals also Manet 
turned for inspiration, and in his Le Bon 
Bock we see the dominance of the great 
Dutchman. Now, however, the great prob- 
lems of light and air began to force them- 
selves on Manet’s attention, and in 1863 he 
completed a picture called The Picnic, so 
daring, so original, and so remarkable in 
every way, as to call forth criticism of all 
kinds, the most of it unfavorable. The 
theme could probably never have been 
imagined, save by a Parisian. There was a 
landscape by a river side; a woman was 
splashing in the water, another was on the 
bank drying herself, while near her stood 
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two young Frenchmen in frock coats! It 
was naturally rejected by the jury of the 
Salon. 

It is only fair to say, however, that the 
work was purely in the nature of an experi- 
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ment. In 1865 came another curious work, 
without the faintest suspicion of refine- 
ment, and again came a howl from both 
public and critics. It was his Olympia, a 
nude woman reclining on a bed, attended 
by a negress servant. The flesh was far 
more brilliant than the artists were paint- 
ing at that time, and there was also a 
freedom in the work most unconventional; 
but looking at the picture to-day, there is 
little remarkable about it, and the wonder is 
that it excited such a flood of criticism, 
other than for its rather insistent vulgarity. 
Shortly before 1870 Manet was in the coun- 
try with his friend, the painter De Nittis, 
and here he made a portrait of Mme. de 
Nittis, seated in her garden, surrounded by 
flower beds and a beautiful out-of-doors 
background. It was in this work that 
“open air’’ painting sprang into existence. 
Afterwards came his picture of the unsavory 
heroine of Zola’s novel, Nana, with his Bar 
of the Folies-Bergeres, and other works, 
none of which, it must be confessed, were 
particularly refined as to theme, or of a high 
intellectual order in a composition way, but 
which yet showed the keenest observation of 
light, air, and the phenomenon of color. 
The public had begun to accept him, or at 
least to find his work less dzzarre, though at 
first he was received with utter ridicule, and 
his pictures taken as a joke pure and simple, 
which the painter was playing on the public. 
If any one had declared that these works 
would give the impulse to a revolution in 
art, people would have turned their backs 
upon him or thought he was jesting. 
““Criticism,’’ wrote Zola, ‘‘treated Manet as 
a kind of buffoon who put out his tongue for 
the amusement of street boys.’’ Indeed, 
his picture, the Scourging of Christ, went so 
far that the canvas had to be protected by 
special precautions from the assaults of 
canes and umbrellas. 

People still laughed at Manet, though not 
so loud as before, and they gave him credit 
for the courage of his convictions. One 
critic wrote: ‘‘A remarkable circumstance 
is to be recorded. A young painter has fol- 
lowed his personal impressions quite 
ingenuously, and has painted a few things 
which are not altogether in accord with the 
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principles taught in the schools. In this 
way he has executed pictures, which have 
been a source of offence to eyes accustomed 
to other paintings. But now instead of 
abusing the young artist through thick and 
thin, we must be first clear as to why our 
eyes have been offended, and whether they 
ought to have been.’’ Manet had a few 
important friends through these experi- 
mentings, among them the minister of Fine 
Arts, Antonin Proust who finally secured 
for him a medal of the second class, the only 
award that ever came to him. The dealer 
Duret began to purchase his work, and 
finally Durand-Ruel bought from him. One 
of his principal patrons was Faure, the great 
opera singer, who possessed thirty-five of his 
canvases. On April 30, 1883, he died of 
blood poisoning, and the consequences of the 
amputation of his leg. It was Varnishing 
Day at the Salon. 

It was perhaps not so much what he had 
done that was important, but the seed that he 
had scattered, which had already thrown out 
roots. It took him years to force open the 
doors of the Salon, and he had the honor of 
inspiring such a hatred among the older and 
more conservative men as had no innovator 
before. After his death a display of his 
work was held at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
and many and curious were the comments 
heard therein, some of the professors pro- 
testing seriously against having such revolu- 
tionary work displayed before the students. 
His achievement, which seems to have been 
an unimportant alteration in the methods 
of painting, was in reality a renovation in 
the method of looking at the world, and a 
renovation in the method of thinking. 

From the beginning there gathered 
around Manet a group of young men at the 
café in the Batignolles, where of a night 
they would sit and discuss art problems, 
and talk over the new ideas the chief was 
propagating. Nearly all were good talkers; 
all were deadly serious in their notions, and 
among them was one who was destined to 
have if possible, even more influence than 
the great Manet himself. This artist was 
Claude Monet, the similarity in names caus- 
ing at the time some confusion. Claude 
Monet was born in Paris November 14, 
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MANET. 


PORTRAIT OF FAURE AS HAMLET. 


Courtesy of Durand-Ruel, New York and Parts. 


1840, and he stands to-day the high apostle 
of Impressionism. He began his career 
painting in a broad manner, somewhere be- 
tween the work of the Barbizon men and his 
methods of to day. His color was ever per- 
sonal; in the earlier days it was not as 
somber as that of the “‘men of thirty,’’ yet 
it was far less brilliant thannow. His com- 
positions, too, were fuller of detail, and 
more on conventional lines. Under the 
new influence he turned his attention to the 
problems of light and air. Asa writer has 
said, carouses of sunshine and orgies in the 
open air are the exclusive material of his 
pictures. He has little to say for those who 
seek the soul of a human being in every 
landscape. For Monet, man has no exist- 
ence, but only the earth and the light. The 
world appears in a glory of light, such as it 
has only in fleeting moments, and such as 
would be blinding were it always to be seen. 
(See the cut, p. 110.) This brilliancy he 
obtains, it must be confessed, quite at the 
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expense of other qualities of picture-mak- 
ing. Form he passes over lightly. Of con- 
struction of the landscape there is little to 
be found in his paintings, and of composi- 
tion practically nothing. The merest sug- 


HAYSTACKS IN SUNSHINE, 


MONET, 


gestion of nature suffices fora theme. He 
painted a series of haystacks seen under the 
twelve hours of daylight, from dawn to twi- 
light, and he succeeded wonderfully in 
catching the fleeting zwances of color, in 
each canvas giving a nearly perfect rendi- 
tion of the light qualities of each hour. But 
these pictures were far from offering satis- 
faction to the spectator, once the truth of 
the light had been admitted. The man had 
gone to the length of his palette, and most 
of the theme was told at the first glance. 
There was little of the reserve power so 
potent in picture-making, as in other art 
spheres, Yet, viewed as an achievement of 
the truthful rendition of the phenomenon of 
light, it was remarkable; and there are 
times when the man gives greater attention 
to pictorial qualities, thus enhancing the 
value of his work. 

As with Manet, it is not so much perhaps 
that which he has done, but the influence 
exerted over the art world of his time, that 
matters; for it is unquestionably due to 
him, that the palette of the artist has been 
raised many tones; he has made the painter 
observe nature with different eyes, look for 
qualities of atmosphere hitherto neglected, 
and paint with more truth and brilliancy. 
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In short he has caused the painters of this 
last part of the nineteenth century to cease 
to be imitators, to look to nature herself 
for their inspiration, to paint what they see 
rather than to interpret according to the 
formula of such and such a master, and the 
results of course are obvious. If we may 
not accept all he has signed, as the last word 
in art, we may at least credit him with 
originality, with honesty, and with an en- 
thusiasm that is worthy our admiration and 
reverence; for leaving the beaten tracks, 
he blazed a path for himself, and though 
many to-day tread the road, it must be re- 
membered that it takes courage to be an 
innovator, and great natural endowments to 
have the perspicacity to think out such prob- 
lems for oneself. 


MPRESSIONISM: DEGAS AND 
OTHERS. (16) 


Hiliare Germain Degas was born in 

Paris July 19, 1834, and was therefore 
older than Manet. He is thus summed up 
by Muther: ‘‘He had run through all phases 
of French art since Ingres. His first pic- 
tures, Spartan Youths, and Semiramis 
Building the Walls of Babylon, might in- 
deed have been painted by Ingres, to whom 
he looks up even now, as to the first star in 
the firmament of French art. Then fora 
time he was influenced by the suggestive 
and tender intimacy in feeling, and the soft, 
quiet harmony of Chardin. He-had also an 
enthusiasm for Delacroix; less for his exag- 
gerated coloring than for the lofty mark of 
style in the gestures and movements painted 
by this great romanticist, which Degas en- 
deavored to transfer to the pantomime of 
the ballet. From Manet he learned soft- 
ness and fluency of modeling. And finally 
the Japanese communicated to him the prin- 
ciple of their dispersed composition, the 
choice of standpoint, allowing the artist to 
look up from beneath or down from above, 
the taste fur fantastic decoration, the sug- 
gestive method of emphasizing this and 
suppressing that, the surprise of detail intro- 
duced here and there in a perfectly arbitrary 
fashion. 
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“His range of subjects finds its limit in 
one point; he has the greatest contempt for 
banality, for the repetition of others and of 
himself. Every subject has to give oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of special models 
not hitherto employed, of pictorial experi- 
ments and novel problems of light. He 
made his starting point the grace and 
charming movement of women. Trim 
Parisian laundresses in their spotless aprons, 
little shopgirls in their doutzqgues, the spare 
grace of racehorses with their elastic jock- 
eys, marvelous portraits like that of Du- 
rante, women rising from the bath, the move- 
ments of the workwoman and the Zozlette 
and negligé of the woman of the world, 
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light, of the light of the footlights before 
which these decolleté singers move in their 
gauze skirts. And these dancers are real 
dancers, vivid every one of them, every one 
of them individual. The nervous force of 
the born ballerina is sharply differentiated 
from the phlegm of the others, who merely 
earn their bread by their legs. How fine 
are his novices, with tired, faded pretty 
faces, when they have to sweepa curtsey and 
pose so awkwardly in their delightful shy- 
ness, How marvelously he has grasped the 
fleeting charm of this moment. With what 
a spirited xonchalance he groups his girls 
enveloped in white muslin and colored 
sashes. Like the Japanese, he claims the 
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boudoir scenes, scenes in court and scenes 
in boxes at the theatre—he has painted 
them all. And with what truth and life! 
How admirably his figures stand! How 
completely they are what they give them- 
selves out to be! The circus and the opera 
svon became his favorite field of study. In 
his ballet girls he found fresher artistic 
material than in the goddesses and nymphs 
of the antique. 

‘*At the same time the highest conceivable 
demands were here made on the capacities 
of the painter and draughtsman, and on his 
powers of characterization. Of all modern 
artists Degas is the man who creates the 
greatest illusion as an interpreter of artificial 
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right of rendering only what interests him, 
and appears to make a striking effect—‘‘the 
vivid pcints,’’ in Hokusai’s phrase—, and 
does not hold himself bound to add a lifeless 
piece of canvas for the sake of “‘rounded 
composition.’’ In pictures where it is his 
purpose to show the varied forms of the legs 
and the feet of the dancers, he paints only 
the upper part of the orchestra and the 
lower part of the stage—that is to say, 
heads, hands, and instruments below and 
dancing legs above. He is equally uncom- 
promising in his street and racing scenes, so 
that often it is merely the hindquarters of 
the horse and the back of the jockey that 
are visible. His pictures, however, owe not 
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a little of their life and piquancy to this 
brilliant method of cutting through the mid- 
dle, and to these triumphant evasions of all 
the vulgar rules of composition.”’ 

Paul Albert Besnard (1849—), is one of 
the few winners of the Prize of Rome that 
have utterly cut loose from the academic 
after quitting the official French villa in the 
Eternal City where are housed the success- 
ful men from the Parisschools. After Puvis 
de Chavannes probably the greatest cf the 
mural decorators, wonderful in his notions of 
color, simple and broad in his treatment of 
his themes, he is a most important factor in 
modern French art. His most notable work 
in mural decorations are at the Ecole de 
Pharmacie, the Hotel de Ville and the Art 
Nouveau. He may be called a worshiper of 
light, a most subtle and forcible poet, a 
luminist whose tones are the highest. His 
originality is unusual, and in all he does he 
gives a color distinction rare at any time, 
but in these days of tonal experimentings 
nothing less than unique. 

I have thus given space to some of the 
more important of these impressionistic 
men; there are of course many others, but 
in this review it must suffice to name in 
detail only the absolute leaders. Auguste 
Renoir, Alfred Sisley, and many more have 
each their importance; and, in their own 
individual way, have made discoveries in the 
matter of light, or novel arrangement, or 
curious presentation of nature. They have 
found admirers, and have caused the artistic 
world to stop and think. If all they have 
done has not met with unqualified approval, 
they have at least given valuable hints to 
their brother painters, caused them to make 
more serious analysis of color, perhaps of 
drawing, occasionally changed their notions 
of composition, and certainly recalled them 
from the commonplace and the dull level at 
times of conventionality. The painters of 
the nineteenth century are no longer imi- 
tators, but have become makers of a new 
thing, ‘“‘enlargers of the empire.’’ Through 
the impressionists, art was enriched by an 
opulence of new beauties, and a new prov- 
ince—a province peculiar to herself—was 
won for painting. The step which they 
made was the last and most important taken 
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by nineteenth century art; and if later paint- 
ers arrived at more harmonious results, 
results more completely purged from 
extraneous mixture, the Independents have 
still the glory of being the bold hussars of 
the vanguard, the Jacobins of the Revolu- 
tion in art, which has since been accom- 
plished throughout all Europe. 

In 1883 Manet died on the varnishing day 
of the Salon, and in the preface which Zola 
wrote to the catalogue of the exhibition held 
after the death of the master, he was well 
able to say: ‘‘His influence is an accom- 
plished fact, undeniable, and making itself 
more deeply felt with every fresh Salon. 
Look back for twenty years, recall those 
black Salons, in which even studies from the 
nude seemed as dark as if they had been 
covered with a mouldering dust. In huge 
frames history and mythology were smoth- 
ered in layers of bitumen; never was there 
an excursion into the province of the real 
world, into life and into perfect light; scarcely 
here or there a tiny landscape, where a 
patch of blue sky ventured bashfully to 
shine down. But little by little the Salons 
were seen to brighten, and the Romans and 
Greeks of mahogany to vanish in company 
with the nymphs of porcelain; whilst the 
stream of modern representations taken 
from ordinary life increased year by year, 
and flooded the walls, bathing them with 
vivid tones in the fullest sunlight. It was 
not merely anew period, it was a new paint- 
ing bent upon reaching the perfect light, 
respecting the law of color: values, setting 
every figure in full light and in its proper 
place, instead of adapting it in an ideal 
fashion according to established tradition.’’ 


ASTIEN-LEPAGE, DAGNAN- 
BOUVERET, DE MONVEL. (17) 


What was experimental in Manet, 

ripened in Jules Bastien-Lepage. 
He took a delight in expressing himself 
through compositions wherein the figures 
had at least a strong semblance of being in 
the envelopment of light out of doors; and 
he was straightway proclaimed a master. 
The praise was doubtless excessive, and 
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time, ever a proper adjuster, will give him 
the place he deserves. Coming from a 
humble family at Damvillers, that managed 
to scrape together enough money to send 
him to Paris, he succeeded finally in enter- 
ing the Ecole des Beaux Arts, under Ca- 
banel. He had even worked during the day 
as a postman, giving his nights to study in 
the school. From the first his presence was 
felt in the ate/zer; a brilliant draughtsman, 
his painting of the life figure was the admi- 
ration of his classmates; and he was a man 
of such exquisite personal charm as to in- 
spire the greatest devo- 
tion among his friends. 
It was therefore only 
natural when the jury 
of the school decided 
against him, and award- 
ed the Prize of Rome 
to a more academical 
composition, that his 
fellow students should 
have protested loudly. 
But his missing this 
questionable distinction 
was, after all, a bless- 
ingin disguise. He was 
enabled, free from the 
traditions of the official 
school in the Eternal 
City, to follow his own 
inclinations, to assert a 
strong individuality, 
and to present to the 
world thoughtful works 
evolved in a manner at 
once original and im- 
pressive. His first pic- 
ture was a portrait of his grandfather seated 
in a chair out of doors under the trees. He 
was but twenty-five when he did this; and 
he awoke to find himself famous, for it was 
the clou of the Salon, a triumph of sim- 
plicity, sincerity and capacity. Here indeed 
was a figure truly out of doors; it was 
bathed in soft light, with none of the heavy 
studio shadows; new problems had been 
overcome, a new vista seemed to have been 
opened, a gospel of art had been preached 
which had at least the merit of terrific sin- 
cerity and earnestness; instantly there was 
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a flood of imitators. There followed other 
pictures, landscapes, figures and portraits, 
notably among the latter, those of Sara 
Bernhardt , Albert Wolff, Madame Drouet 
and the Prince of Wales. In 1879 when 
Bastien-Lepage was thirty-one there ap- 
peared his masterpiece in point of spiritual 
expression, the Joan of Arc. His ideal was 
to paint historical themes without reminis- 
cences of the galleries—-paint them in the 
surroundings of the country, with the mod- 
els that one has at hand, just as if the old 
drama had taken place yesterday evening. 


JOAN OF ARC. 


BASTIEN-LEPAGE, 


How well he succeeded, this wonderful pic- 
ture shows. We have it inthe Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. It was 
painted in the garden of Damvillers exactly 
from nature. Joan herself was one of the 
country girls, a pious, careworn, dreamy 
lass; she stands in motionless ecstacy, 
stretching out her left arm and gazing into 
vacancy with her pupils morbidly dilated. 
Of all human phases of expression which 
painting can approach, such mystical deli- 
rium is perhaps the hardest to render. 
Other pictures followed, all in a novel, per- 
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sonal vein; but the career of Bastien-Lepage 
was to be cut short, for he died of disease 


prematurely, at the age of thirty-six, on the 


tenth of December, 1884. 

We may mention in passing, as among 
painters of life, that wonderfully able, virile 
artist, Leon L’Hermitte (born 1844), so able 
a portrayer of French peasant life and so 
excellent a colorist; Alfred Roll (born 1847), 
the pictorial historian of the French ouvrzer,; 
F. J. Raffaelli (born 1845), whose pictures 
of the denizens of Paris are so marvelously 
true; Ulysse Butin (born 1838, died 1883), 
whose fisher people along the Normandy 
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and Britany coast are of wonderful truthful- 
ness, and rare in their artistic qualities; 
Edouard Dantan (born 1848); Ernest 
Duez (born 1843, died 1896), and Pascal 
Adolphe Jean Dagnan-Bouveret. Dagnan, 
as we may call him for short, has made an 
interesting place for himself in French art. 
He was a pupil of the afe/zer Géréme in the 
School of Fine Arts, and his first success 
was in the Salon of 1879, witha picture, A 
Wedding Party at the Photographer’s. 
Here were assembled to have their pictures 
taken the newly-married bridegroom and 
bride, she in white with orange blossoms, he 
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in full evening dress, following the custom 
of French daytime marriages, and both were 
of the dourgeois type. They are accom- 
panied by the usual party of friends, and the 
principals are posed before the camera in 
the stiff attitudes of their class. The artist 
had caught character in a wonderful man. 
ner, and, as a technical achievement in 
skillful drawing, a marvelous manipulation 
of pigment, facile brush work, and interest- 
ing composition lines, the canvas attracted 
the most profound attention and admiration. 
It was, however, rather the triumph of re- 
markable academic training, than anything 
else, and the knowing ones 
waited for indications of greater 
intellectual resources. Nor was 
the man disappointing in this, 
for in 1882 there came his Ben- 
ediction after the Marriage, a 
most delightful work full of ex- 
quisite sentiment, much more 
naive and simple both in ar- 
rangement and execution. The 
scene is the interior of a well- 
to-do peasant farm house. The 
table is set for the wedding 
repast, and the bride and groom 
kneel solemnly before the aged 
Father, who, in his simple dig- 
nity, extends his hand and gives 
the paternal blessing. Beside 
him is the old mother, and the 
guests in awkward groups stand 
silent and reverent spectators 
of thesolemnscene. The sun- 
shine streams through the win- 
dows, catches here and there 
the side of a face, the white of dress and 
tablecloth, makes now and then a high light 
on the china dishes, and finally expends itself 
in a flood of brilliancy on the stone floor. 
This effect of light and shade is masterly in 
its arrangement, there is nothing left to 
desire in the superb painterlike rendering, 
while the psychological interest is most ad- 
mirably maintained, 

From this work Dagnan has made no 
retrograde movement; and the profound 
sentiment expressed in this picture sounded 
the keynote of the man’s nature, showing 
him to be a deeply serious thinker. The se- 
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riousness of his Conscripts and the piety of 
his Breton Pardon were the forerunners of a 
series of religious pictures, that were to fol- 
low. Beginning with single figures of the 
Madonna, he has finally evolved at least two 
large and important compositions, Christ at 
Emmaus, happily owned in this country by 
the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburg, and the 
Last Supper, only recently—this is written 
in 1901—completed. William A. Coffin, the 
well-known critic, writing of him in Pro- 
fessor Van Dyck’s book, ‘‘Modern French 
Masters,’’ says: ‘‘In this present day when 
insincerity and superficiality parade them- 
selves in the exhibitions, and too often 
receive from the world consideration they 
do not deserve; when ‘fads’ and experi- 
ments are leading many a good man in art 
into devious paths; when the rush for 
notoriety and quick success, almost excludes 
from view those who are content to strive 
in an honest way, to achieve that which 
they know is good and true; when fame 
cuts capers, and casts her laurels all too 
carelessly, it is more than gratifying to find 
such a man as Dagnan steadily pursuing his 
ideal, regardless of clamor and ‘strife, and 
remaining faithful to the principles that 
have made all the good art in the world. 
There are other men in the French School 
as solid as he fortunately, and behind every 
one of them is an influence for good. When 
the dust behind the fiz de sitcle shall have 
cleared away, we shall find the work of such 
men as Dagnan standing like signposts on 
the road to point the way to truth.” 

The art of the Gaul is so varied, and so 
many are the forms in which the genius of 
her sons manifests itself, that we have with 
great frequency new personalities in the 
field of art, men whose utterances have a 
peculiar and individal interest, and whose 
mode of talk requires some slight famil- 
iarity before it is properly appreciated. In 
Maurice Boutet De Monvel (contempora- 
neous) there was displayed an unusually in- 
teresting and novel personality, a man with 
plenty to say and a curiously satisfying 
method of expression. The son and grandson 
of an actor, starting early at the schools, 
at twenty or so Monvel was thoroughly 
equipped academically in all the groundwork 
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of his profession. But the man found it 
difficult by the sale of his easel work to sup- 
port a family, and he therefore turned his 
attention to illustrating. Equally difficult 
Was it in this direction to find a patron, and 
finally, when he was quite losing heart, a 
publisher offered him the illustration of a 
child’s history of France. The pay was 
poor, but the artist did his best, and paint- 
ing pictures in the meanwhile, which were 
recompensed with medals in the Salon, he 
turned out a little book of ‘‘Old Songs and 
Dances’’ for children; and another, ‘‘Songs 
of France,’’ together with other illustrated 
books for children. Unwittingly in these 
books Monvel had struck his gait. In his 
Salon pictures, good as they were, he was 
equaled if not overshadowed by many of his 
confreres. When he came to express the 
tragedies and comedies of the small people, 
to enter into their joys and griefs, he cut 
loose from the conventional; the story, 
though as old as time, took on a fresh charm 
in the telling, for, with the opportunity, the 
man had arrived. With these children’s 
pictures he became intensely interested in 
the story of Joan of Arc, and from begin- 
ning with illustrations of the leading inci- 
dents in her life, he came to painting 
important pictures of the Maid of Orleans, 
and finally to a series of frescoes for the 
little church at Domremy. He is a 
draughtsman of remarkable talent and much 
invention, being able to express his themes 
by the most original lines, and in a novel 
way; while as a colorist he is individual and 
always entertaining. 


RANCO-BELGIAN SCHOOL. 
BELGIAN RENAISSANCE. (18) 


Belgian art has gone through much: 

the same history as has French art 
since David. Willem Jacob Herreyns 
(1743-1827) was appointed director of the 
Antwerp Academy in 1800, He was much 
more masculine than his predecessor, and 
though also conventional he had much of 
breadth and boldness to his work. It will 
be recalled that the French painter David in 
his exile had gone to Brussels, where a 
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Court gathered around him as around a 
banished king. Indeed, a medal was struck 
in memory of his arrival. Says Muther: 
‘He took Flemish art in his powerful hands 
and crushed it. For, needless to say, he 
saw nothing but barbarism in the genius of 
Rubens, and inoculated Flemish artists with 
a genuine horror of their great Prince of 
Painters. He continued to teach in Brussels 
what he had preached in Paris, and became 
the father-in-law of a deadly tiresome 
Franco-Belgian School, to which a succes- 
sion of correct painters belonged, men such 
as Jean Bernard Duvivier (1762-1837); 
Josephus Franciscus Ducq (1762 - 1829); 
Joseph Paelinck (1781-1839) ; Joseph Denys 
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Odevaere (1778-1830), and others. For the 
aboriginal, sturdy, energetic and carnal 
Flemish art, the mathematical regularity of 
the antique canon was prescribed. ‘The old 
Flemish joyousness of color passed into a 
consumptive cacophony. And then was 
repeated in Belgium the same tragedy 
which Classicism had played before in 
France. Everything was a pretext for 
draperies, stiff poses, sculptural groupings, 
and plaster heads. Phaedra and Theseus, 
Hector and Andromache, Paris and Helen, 
were, as in Paris, the most popular subjects. 
And so great a confusion reigned that a 
sculptor from whom a wolf was ordered 
included the history of Romulus and Remus 
gratuitously.’’ 

The only one of these artists whose works 
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are still partially enjoyable is Francois 
Navez (1787-1869). 

Gustav Wappers (1803-1874), who had 
at first followed in the classic style of 
David, came out in the year 1830 with a 
picture he called the Sacrifice of Burgo- 
master van der Werff at the Siege of Leyden 
in 1576. The very subject awoke enthusi- 
asm in the great body of the people, excited 
as they were by ideas of liberty. The re- 
turn, too, to the splendor of color and 
sensuous fullness of life of the old masters 
was achieved in this picture. Everything 
in the Brussels Salon faded before the fresh- 
ness of Wappers’ work. He was really 
greeted as a national hero and was held to 
be the leader of a new Renaissance. This 
picture was bought by King William II of 
Holland, and in 1832 Wappers was made 
Professor of the Antwerp Academy. In 
1834 he gained a genuine triumph with his 
Episode in the Belgian Revolution of 1830. 
This is a remarkable canvas, showing a 
scene out of the blood-stained days of the 
street fights in Brussels. The neighbor- 
hood of the church where the painter had 
laid the action stamped the picture as the 
votive work of the Belgian people for its 
dead. On the right an artisan is standing 
aloft upon a newly thrown-up breastwork, 
reading to his attentively listening comrades 
the rejected proclamation of the Prince of 
Orange. On the left, a reinforcement is 
drawing near. In the foreground, boys are 
tearing up the pavement or beating the 
drum to arms; and here are enacted various 
tragical family scenes. Here a young wife 
with a child on her arm clings, with all the 
strength of despair, to her husband, who 
resists her and finally tears himself from 
her grasp and hurries to the barricade. For 
patriotism, as well as for mere sentiment, 
here are elevating scenes enough and to 
spare, Not only all Brussels but all Bel- 
gium made a pilgrimage to Wappers’ crea- 
tion. Every mother beheld her lost son in 
the youth slain as a sacrifice in the fore- 
ground; every artisan’s wife sought her 
husband, her brother, or her father amongst 
the figures of those fighting on the barri- 
cade. All the newspapers were full of 
praise, and a subscription was set on foot to 
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strike a medal in commemoration of the pic- 
ture. If, up to this time, Wappers had been 
praised merely as the renewer of Belgian 
art, he was now placed beside the greatest 
masters, Thiers induced him to exhibit in 
Paris the much discussed work, the fame of 
which had overstepped the boundaries of 
Belgium. The Episode made a triumphal 
progress through all the great towns of 
Europe before it found its home in the 
Musée Moderne; and Wappers’ fame abroad 
yet more increased his celebrity in Flanders. 
Thanks to him, the neighbouring nations be- 
gan to busy themselves in the Belgian 
School. All were united in admiration of 
‘“‘the mighty conception and the harmonious 
scheme of color.’’ The German Morgen- 
blatt published ‘a study of him in 1836. It 
counted him as the leading painter of his 
country. 

It was in 1836 that there came along 
Wappers’ first real rival, Nicaise de Keyzer 
(1813-1887), who had painted a picture called 
the Crucifixion two years before. His new 
work was entitled Battle of the Spurs at 
Courtrai 1302, and he had chosen the mo- 
ment when the Count of Artois was expir- 
ing on the knees of a Flemish soldier. 
Everything was indicated with the minute- 
ness of a historian. Other painters, Henri 
de Caisne (1799-1852), Louis Gallait (1810- 
1887), and Eduard de Biefve (1809-1882), 
now came upon the scene. The work of the 
last two exceeded in the matter of square 
measurement anything which that age, 
accustomed as it was to vast canvases, had 
yet witnessed. There were entire Courts 
of great ladies and gentlemen clad in velvet 
and brocade moving in the gorgeous hall of 
state of a king’s castle. This heroic era of 
Belgian painting was brought toa close in 
1848 by Ernest Slingeneyer (born 1823), 
who as early as 1842 attained a brilliant suc- 
cess with his Sinking of the French Battle- 
ship Le Vengeur. His Battle of Lepanto 
was the last great historical picture, and it 
was received with the greatest admiration. 
Says Muther: ‘‘The Belgian painters of 
1830 appear no doubt as great men when 

one considers to what a depth art had sunk 
before their advent. Wappers especially 
widened the horizon, by breaking the 
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formula of Classicism and renewing the 
tradition of the brilliant colorists of the 
seventeenth century. De Biefve, de Keyzer 
and Slingeneyer, severally contributed to 
the Belgian Renaissance. And yet the 
Musée Moderne of Brussels is not one of 
those collections in which one willingly lin- 
gers. The Belgian school of 1830 leaves 
behind it the trace of respectable industry, 
but a decisive work is what it has not 
brought forth.’’ 

There was very little in the work of these 
earlier men that could not be traced direct 
to a French source; of course these echoes 
were weaker than the original cry and cor- 
respondingly less impressive. Some of the 
work of Wappers might well have been done 
by Ary Scheffer, or by Delaroche. De 
Keyzer had all through his career the sus- 
picion of enervating sweetness, a simper- 
ing feminine trait, and his men and women 
were pale and meagre in coloring. Slinge- 
neyer is stronger and more masculine. In 
the great hall of the Brussels Academy he 
has thirteen gigantic pictures, ‘‘g/ories de 
la Belgique,’ theatrical works with consider- 
able pigment in their color, which would 
probably never have been painted had not 
Delaroche given to the world his great 
Hemicycle as their forerunner. If Wap- 
pers’ paintings had a certain spontaniety, 
those of Gallait were more or less frigid and 
calculating. His, however, were historical, 
as were most of the great pictures of the 
time, and he was very hard-working, paint- 
ing with great regularity canvas after can- 


vas, his figures arranged much after the 
fashion of a fableau vivant, the costumes 


those of parade, and the pathos anything 
but true. It was the fab/eau of an opera. 
Gatier once wrote of Gallait: ‘All the talent 
which may be acquired with work, taste, 
judgment and intention, Gallait possesses. 
In the Salon of 1851, Gallait’s Last Obsequies 
was hung not far distant from Courbet’s 
Stone Breakers. The contrast was painful. 
To-day Gallait’s fame has died away. 
Finally came de Biefve. He, too, was 
classic, academic and tiresome. Again it 
was the scene of the theatre, and to-day it 
fails toimpress us, able and dextrous though 
we admit the painter to have been. 
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OURBET -FORLOWGE Re 
OTHER TENDENCIES. (19) 


Some one has said that Belgian 

painting differs from English asa 
fat Flemish matron from an ethereal young 
lady. In England refuge is taken in grace 
and poetry, objects are divested of their 
earthly heaviness, everything is subtle and 
mysterious and of a melancholy tenderness. 
Painters wander through nature like sensi- 
tive poets, finding flowers everywhere. 
The Belgians are more material, less re- 
fined, and sacrifice little to grace. The 
Frenchman Courbet, may be said to have 
held sway over Belgian painting from 1850 
to 1870. The historical picture, the mytho- 
logical, religious, allegorical and fantastic 
were all forsaken. Courbet, who himself 
descended from Jacob Jordaens, helped the 
Belgians to become conscious of their old 
Flemish stock once more. When his Stone- 
breakers was first shown in Brussels in 1852, 
it was greeted with jeers, as it had been in 
France before. Later, however, it tri- 
umphed and had its effect upon the young 
men who gave themselves up to a species of 
brutal sentimentalism. Charles de Groux 
(1825-1870) was a remarkable artist. He 
painted the poor people of Belgium with 
neither sarcasm nor complaint in his work, 
only the reality as he felt it with his whole 
heart, without dogmatizing or preaching as 
a social democrat. He told not of the strife 
between capital and labor, and seemed to 
have painted wretchedness thus because he 
himself had sutfered with the poor and 
heavy laden; he had lived with them and 
his heart bled when he saw them suffer. If 
his pictures are disconsolate and cheerless, 
if the man drew from the hespital and gave 
nothing but cellars and attics, he neverthe- 
less painted with rare intelligence, in excel- 
lent color, drawing well and composing 
these sober scenes with artistic ability. 
Such titles as the Deathbed, the Drunkard, 
Grace before Meat, will give an idea of the 
sombreness of his imagination. When he 
died, he left no school behind him, but the 
principles of his art being solid, survived 
him. A heightened feeling for reality came 
into the Belgian School with him and indeed 
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determined its further development. Painters 
looked no longer backward but around them, 
as did the great men in the seventeenth 
century, and so it was that by painting these 
men around them they reveled once more in 
the warm juicy color which was characteristic 
of Flemish painting in the earlier days. 

Of the generation of the eminent Belgian 
artists of 1830, the name of Hendrik Leys is 
perhaps the best remembered. He was 
born in Antwerp, February 18, 1815, and 
died August 25, 1869. He was destined for 
the priesthood, but went instead into the 
studio of Ferdinand de Braekeleer.. His 
first canvases were of an historical order. 
After that came some anecdotal pictures, 
with an apparent effort to approach de 
Hoogh, or Van der Meer. His success was 
instantaneous, and in 1852 he stood at the 
height of his fame. After that year he 
changed his style, and, as it were, began 
following the German masters of the six- 
teenth century. He received the great gold 
medal in 1865 at Paris. On his return home 
he was given anovation. Again in 1867, he 
received the medal in Paris and the Antwerp 
Circle Artistic had a medal struck to com- 
memorate an event of such importance to 
Belgian art. His death in August, 1869, 
may be said to have thrown the whole of 
Brussels into mourning, and to-day a statue 
of him stands in a boulevard named in his 
honor. It may be mentioned that his most 
distinguished pupil is L. Alma-Tadema. 
Leys had -given an immense amount of 
study to all that appertained to the sixteenth 
century; he knew its costumes, its architec- 
ture and its customs; it is said that he could 
paint a Van Eyck which might be taken for 
an original, and he was likened to an old 
master who had gone astray among the 
moderns. It has been said that much as he 
affected to be a contemporary of Lucas 
Cranach and Quentin Matsys, he had not 
their simplicity: where they painted life he 
painted the shadow of their realism. Sur- 
rounded by old pictures, breviaries, and 
missals, he contented himself with copying 
the stiff forms of Gothic miniatures instead 
of living nature. He went so deeply into 
the pictures of the Antwerp town hall that 
he followed the old masters in their very 
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errors of perspective; and although even 
the most childish confusion between fore- 
ground and background does not disturb 
one’s pleasure in them, because they knew 
no better, it is an affectation to see him, 
with his modern knowledge, intentionally 
making the same mistakes. Instead of 
being an imitator of nature, he is an imitator 
of their imitation—a gourmé in pictorial 
archaism. 

Henri de Braekeleer, a nephew of Leys, 
and son of Leys’ master, Ferdinand de 
Braekeleer, became the Belgian DeHoogh 
of the nineteenth century. He painted the 
old life of the streets of Antwerp, the little 
courts where old people sat and sunned 
themselves, men who were vegetating, 
whose life flowed by with monotony, and 
who, in a way, were far, far removed from 
all notions of nineteenth century progress. 
These he painted under curious and delight- 
ful problems of light, working this out much 
in the fashion and refinement of an old 
Dutch master, and deserting the old Ger- 
man line of his uncle Leys, he came nearer 
to the Van der Meer of Delft and Pieter de 
Hoogh. Constantin Meunier (b. 1831) went 
into the foundries and represented, in the 
glorification of labor, great virile bodies of 
men naked to the waist, perhaps before 
blast furnaces, their bodies lit up with a 
great glow as they stand in heroic attitudes. 
He lives indeed in the little town of Lou- 
vain, the capital of the Belgium colliery 
district. He is thoroughly in touch with 
these people, the country and their work. 
At first a sculptor, he applied the gloomy 
naturalism of these unpoetic laborers to 
plastic art; now that he isa painter he is 
convincing, austere, a little brutal, but sin- 
cere and simple. We may mention here 
the name of Charles Verlat (1824-1890), 
painter of historical subjects, landscapes and 
animals, and, in particular, subjects of the 
East. Living a long time in Palestine, he 
made numerous landscape and figure studies 
which upon his return he put into religious 
pictures. These were, it is true, somewhat 
crude, for Verlat had little eye for land- 
scape, and his figures were somewhat stiff; 
but he had made his studies for the work, 
on the spot, out of doors, and he practically 
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put an end to conventional sacred painting 
in Belgium. His Eastern pictures as well 
as his landscapes and animals had consider- 
able influence on the younger generation. 
Louis Dubois (1830-1880) painted nude 
figures, generally of women in rare health 
and strength. His first work was in por- 
traiture; later he showed the strong influ- 
ence of the Frenchman Courbet. Jan 
Stobbaerts (1838—) painted pictures of ar- 
tisans, landscapes and still lifes im low key 
with brutal force. His choice of subject 
went with his manner of painting, for he 
selected dark and dirty interiors, cow 
houses, and unpleasant places generally, of 
ugly aspect. Contemporaneous with this 
man was Leopold Speekaert, whose first 
picture of a nymph taken by surprise, im- 
pressed the Belgians; later he turned his 
attention to the painting of the poor, as well 
as drunkards and the lower classes gener- 
ally. Alfred Stevens (1828) has been in- 
cluded with the French painters, for 
although a Belgian he is more indentified 
with French art than with his own land. 
His success, however, was not without its 
impression on his fellow countrymen. Gus- 
tav De Jonghe (1828-1893), Charles Baugniet 
(1814), and the brothers Verhas, Frans 
(1827), and Jan (1834), followed along the 
same lines. De Jonghe painted elegant 
women over work-baskets, or reading novels. 
They were fashionable creatures to whom 
the costume was all important. Baugniet 
and the brothers Verhas were the first to 
find out the possibilities of childhood in the 
making of pictures, introducing children 
and thus giving an added interest to the 
women in the composition, who were repre- 
sented as mothers watching the little ones at 
play, asleep, or at bedtime talks. Such a 
picture as the Schoolgirl’s Review, by 
Verhas, came almost as a revelation, for no 
one before had made out of such a theme a 
picture of any importance whatsoever. Yet 
here was a boulevard in Brussels, witha pro- 
cession marching before royalty assembled 
on the palace steps, a procession not of vic- 
torious troops, not of veterans passing with 
the colors in commemoration of some battle, 
but a regiment of school girls, little tots, 
the oldest not over ten, led by their women 
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teachers, The charm of dainty white frock 
and hat, of guileless pretty face, of the inno- 
cence of childhood, all this was a departure 
that took immensely, and the picture when 
it was shown attracted the greatest atten- 
tion. 


ARIOUS CLASSES OF BELGIAN 
PAINTING. (20) 
Charles Hermans (1839) had 
great success with a picture 
called In the Dawn. It represented a 
reveler staggering out of a restaurant in the 
early morning, just as the work people are 
going to toil. On either arm is a woman of 
the streets, and the first impression in look- 
ing at the picture, which is in the Musée 
Moderne of Brussels, is that the canvas is a 
sort of modern Hogarth. After this came a 
picture called the Conscripts, and another, 
the Masked Ball; but neither had the suc- 
cess of the first named. The Dawn, how- 
ever, may be said to mark adate in Belgian 
painting, for it was the first of the modern 
pictures with life-size figures, representing a 
street scene on the scale of an historical pic- 
ture, and it communicated to the Belgians 
the principles of Manet’s view of color. 
With the advent of this picture by Hermans, 
Belgian art seemed to break loose from the 
convention of dark brown, bitumen-like 
color, red shadows and an oily quality in 
imitation of the older masters. The quality 
of values in tones was sought for, and, to an 
extent, found; and in like manner the land- 
scapists broke away from the thraldom that 
had held them to prescribed rules. 

Before the thirties, the Belgian landscape 
painter was ina melancholy frame of mind 
in his canvases of waterfalls , mountain 
scenery and the like, which were on the 
order of Ruysdael, who had at that time 
been discovered. Painters went to Italy for 
inspiration, there to seek mountains, large 
imposing lines and material quite different 
from the flat, quiet effects of their native 
land. Painters of such scenery were Mar- 
tinus Verstappen (1773-1840), and Francois 
de Marneffe (1793-1877), who delighted in 
the ‘‘sublime.’’ 
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In the forties, however, the painters be- 
gan to find in the familiar subjects around 
and about them material for pictures; pres- 
ently there came along Jean Baptiste Kin- 
dermans (1805-1876), who in his green 
meadows, trees, windmills and groups of 
peasants, caught the true sentiment of 
nature and gave out fresh impressions much 
ahead of the work then being done. Other 
workers about this time were Theodore 
Fourmois, painting much after the fashion 
of Hobbema; Edmond de Schampheleer, 
who put forth pictures of flat fields of wav- 
ing grain, canals and stretches of country, 
in short the intimate landscape so easy to 
recognize, and admired by the general pub- 
lic; and Francois Lamoriniere (1828—), re- 
nowned for his painting of trees which were 
stippled and completed to the last detail, so 
that the bark could be fairly dissected by the 
spectator. Perhaps the first of the land- 
scape men to introduce the solidity and 
vigorous simplicity of the Barbizon methods 
in Belgium was Alfred de Knyff. On his 
appearance in the Brussels Salon the critics 
condemned his work as too green. How- 
ever, from this time Belgian artists began to 
have more in common with nature, to go out 
of doors for their work and to thus bring 
into their pictures more of truth and fresh- 
ness of the real poetry of the open air. 

Hippolyte Boulenger (1838-1874) takes a 
prominent place in the history of the art of 
Belgium just here, and is often referred to 
as the Corot of that country. Deadly poor, 
Boulenger had been engaged at house deco- 
ration before he took up easel painting. 
Unable to afford instruction at the Academy, 
he had lodgings in a garret and made a live- 
lihood by selling copies of old masters made 
in the Museum. Being carried away with 
the beauties of out-of-doors, he finally took 
his materials and journeyed to the country 
to paint regardless of everything else. 
Here, away from the confusion of the town, 
he sought the secrets of light and atmos- 
phere, the colors of nature and the construc- 
tion of the landscape. Working away thus, 
he finally arrived at a village called 
Tervueren, where he made his headquarters, 
and it is this place that is now referred to as 
the cradle of Belgian landscape painting. 
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taught them the marvels of light and color, 
and among his most distinguished pupils 
was Paolo Michetti (born at Chieti, 1852). 
The son of a day-laborer, left early an 
orphan, Michetti was fortunate in securing 
the protectorship of a gentleman of means 
and position. He studied at the Academy 
of Naples, in Paris and London, but at the 
age of twenty-four he was home again and 
settled down close to the Adriatic, in the 
thick of the vigorous life of the Italian 
people. In 1877 he painted the work which 
laid the foundation of his celebrity, the 
Corpus Domini Procession at Chieti, a pic- 
ture which rose like a firework in its boister- 
ous, rejoicing and glaring brilliancy of color. 
A procession is seen just coming out of 
church: men, women, 
naked children, monks, 
priests, a canopy, chor- 
isters with censors, old 
men and youths, people 
who kneel and people 
who lauyh, the mist of 
incense, the beams of 
the sun, flowers scat- 
tered on the ground,a 
band of musicians, and 
a church facade with 
rich and many colored 
ornaments. There is 
the play of variously 
hued silk, and colors 
sparkle in all the tints 
of the prism. Everything laughs, the faces 
and the costumes, the flowers and the sun- 
beams. 

Following upon this came a picture which 
was called Spring and the Loves. It repre- 
sented a desolate promontory in the blue 
sea, and upon it a troop of Cupids, playing 
around a blooming hedge of hawthorne, are 
scuffing, buffeting each other, and leaping 
more riotously than the Neapolitan street 
boys. Some were arrayed like little Japa- 
nese, some like Grecian terracotta figures, 
whilst a marble bridge in the -neighbor- 
hood was shining in indigo blue. The whole 
picture gleamed with red, blue, green and 
yellow patches of color; it was a serpentine 
dance, painted twelve years before the ap- 
pearance of Loie Fuller. Then he painted 
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the sea again, under a noonday sun; naked 
fishermen stand in the azure water, and on 
the shore gaily dressed women are searching 
for mussels, while vessels in the background, 
the sun playing on their sails, give wonder- 
ful reflections. Again, he painted the body 
of Christ taken from the Cross, the rising 
moon casting green reflections. In all these 
pictures Michetti showed astonishing dex- 
terity, fairly juggling with the difficulties of 
his craft, and his name became a symbol 
for something new, unexpected, wild, and 
extravagant, 

Still another pupil of Morelli was Edoardo 
Dalbono (born 1843). He began by paint- 
ing a historical subject, a scene of great 
horror in the fashion of the Frenchman Jean 
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Paul Laurens, It was called the Excom- 
munication of King Manfred. After thus 
having done his duty he turned his atten- 
tion to the Bay of Naples, his first picture 
in this direction being the Isle of Sirens, 
In this he showed a steep cliff dropping 
sheer into the blue sea. Two antique craft 
are drawing near, the crews taking no heed 
of the reefs and sandbank. With phantom- 
like gesture the naked women stretch out 
their arms, beckoning embodiments as 
they are of the deadly beautiful and 
cruelly voluptuous ocean. Dalbono has 
painted the Bay of Naples under every pos- 
sible effect from dawn to twilight, in moon- 
light, in mists; and from the Bay he has 
gone into the Neapolitan streets, where he 
has limned old weather-beaten seamen, 
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bronze-faced young sailors, fiery, beautiful, 
olive toned women shooting the hot, south- 
ern flame from their eyes. In short, he has 
caught the characteristics of the locality 
with unerring instinct. 

Most of the modern Italian painters give 
in their works a kaleidoscopic sparkle of 
color almost like the mosaic of precious 
stones. Asarule the pictures contain cano- 
pies, priests and choristers, the country folk 
kneeling or bowing when the host is carried 
by, weddings and country festivals, in short, 
the joyous out-of-door life of the city and 
country under brilliant sunshine, and of 
course, always with vivid tints. A whole 
crowd of painters of this style of subject 
have made their appearance, and most of 
the middle-aged ones studied in Fortuny’s 
studio, at Rome, in the seventies, there learn- 
ing those bright color-scales so suitable to re- 
produce Italy’s brilliantly picturesque life. 
We may mention Alceste Campriani (born 
1848), whose chief work was entitled the Re- 
turn from Montevergine; Giacomo di Chirico 
(born 1845), who lost his reason in 1883, and 
whose leading picture was a Wedding in the 
Basilicata; Rubens Santoro (born 1843), a 
dexterous painter of Venetian scenes, to- 
gether with Federigo Cortese (born 1829) ; 
Francesco Netti (born 1834); Eduardo 
Toffano, and Guiseppe de Nigris (born 1812). 


TALIAN CONDITIONS OF ART. (22) 


Giacomo Favretto (born 1849, died 

1887), like Fortuny, entered the world 

of art as a victor, and was snatched 
from it when barely thirty-seven, after a 
most brilliant career. Not only did he 
labor under the disadvantage of poverty, for 
his parents were most poor, and his youth 
full of privations, but he lost one eye 
through an accident Even this, however, 
did not hinder him from seeing everything 
under the most laughing brightness of color. 
He made a serious study of the Venice of 
the eighteenth century, whose customs and 
manners he knew as well as those of his 
own time. He made the bridges of Venice 
almost his special province, filling them with 
gaily dressed figures, giving them all the 
light and color, the animation and vivacity 
to be found only in this city of the Adriatic. 
Among his canvases may be mentioned the 
Friday Market from the Rialto Bridge, Suz- 
anna and the Elders, and On the Piazzetta. 
Another is a scene upon the Rialto bridge, 
of acavalier and lady. Favretto had a man- 
ner quite his own, though essentially of the 
school of Fortuny, but he drew wonderfully 
well, and his painting was perhaps a little 
more serious and less pyrotechnic. As a 
colorist he had great distinction, and his 
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craftsmanship was unexcelled. We might 
go through a long list of names that would 
be quite meaningless to the average con- 
notsseur, and which stand in Italian art for 
astonishing technical dexterity, a certain 
pleasing superficial rendering of millinery 
and costumes, with a technique that would 
put many a more thoughtful man to the 
blush; it is useless, however, to take up 
time and space by cataloguing these men 
who may be classed as manufacturers pure 
and simple, and whose products are but 
little removed, if any, from the lithographic 
pictures which may be had almost for the 
asking. The highest grade of these men, 
who possess a technical excellence so aston- 
ishing as to entitle them to consideration, 
includes many who enjoy a popularity in the 
dealers’ shops in Europe, whose pictures 
are bought presumably for boudoirs and 
apartments of acertain kind. In this group 
we may name Francesco Vinea, Titu Conti, 
Federigo Andreotti and Edoardo Gelli. 
Other artists are Gaetano Chierici, who 
represents children; Antonio Rotta, who 
renders comic episodes from the life of 
Venetian cobblers and the menders of nets; 
Francesco Monteverde, who paints ecclesias- 
tics in humorous situations; and Ettore 
Tito, who paints Venetian laundresses, In 
the meantime an Italian of the rarest dex- 
terity and artistic gifts, who though he has 
lived long away from his native land, and 
has identified himself with the artistic life 
of Paris, must receive our careful attention. 
Giovanni Boldini (born 1844) is the son of a 
man who colored images for the churches. 
He studied in Florence, went to Paris, and 
then to England, where, painting fashion- 
able folks and the nobility, he became a very 
popular portraitist.. Since 1872, his home 
has been in Paris. Perhaps no living por- 
trait painter can be at once so fascinating, 
so chic, so daring, skillful, satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory as Boldini. He can give toa 
woman's portrait a touch of deviltry wholly 
his own; and he can with a touch transform 
a social belle into a member of the demi?- 
monde, and yet preserve enough likeness to 
enrage allher friends. Truth to tell, he is 
most successful when painting the French 
actress from whom we expect something of 
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these qualities, and whose costume, pose 
and general make-up lend themselves to 
such a presentation. When the man is in 
sympathy with his model, he secures a re- 
sult surpassed by no modern painter; when 
his work on the contrary is of a per- 
functory nature, so far as likeness is con- 
cerned, there is always a wonderful artistic 
touch that stamps him master in his way. 
Astonishingly good as are his best portraits, 
however, they do not exceed the charm of 
his genre work in which by the simple ar- 
rangement of one or more figures, nearly 
always of women, in attractive modern 
costume, much grace of pose and beauty 
of color scheme, he secures delightful com- 
position for which connoisseurs are glad to 
compete. And again, excellent as are 
these, his landscape work is quite as good. 
Whatever he paints, portrait, figure or land- 
scape, he invariably secures the character. 
To his really marvelous technical skill he 
unites a sense of artistic fitness most unusual 
and always highly agreeable. One may 
not pass by his slightest contribution in an 
exhibition, for it has a unique distinction 
and amply rewards careful scrutiny. In 
addition to his famous portrait of the distin- 
guished composer Verdi, a number of 
prominent French actresses and ladies in 
fashionable French life, as well as Lady 
Holland and the Duchess of Westminster, 
Boldini has painted the streets, public 
Squares and parks of Paris, together with 
the river Seine, up and down its course. 
The blue skiés of summer filled with fleecy, 
dancing white clouds, the fresh early green 
enveloped in delicious atmospheres of June, 
the lazily flowing river and tender distant 
hills of the valley of the Seine, these he rep- 
resents with feeling, with charm, and with 
an artistic intuition few men achieve. 

The name of Giovanni Segantini has 
come to stand for the latest modern achieve- 
ment in Italy. Like so many of his brother 
painters, his life story is a romance. He 
was born of very poor parents in Arco, in 
1858, and was left after their death to the 
care of relatives in Milan with whom he 
had a most unhappy time. To seek his for- 
tune he left them and started off on foot for 
France, being obliged asa means of liveli- 
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hood to become a swineherd; he lived for a 
year alone in the wild mountains, working 
in the field and stable. One day he made a 
picture of his pigs, drawing with a piece of 
charcoal on a rock. So much did this im- 
press the peasants about him that they took 
the block of stone and, with the hero, started 
in triumph back to the village. Imme- 
diately he was given assistance and sent to 
the School of Fine Arts, at Milan. After 
leaving the school he went back to the Alps 
where his genius had been discovered and 
settled down among the peasants, quite out 
of touch with his brother artists, to paint 
the things he didin his youth. His shep- 
herds and peasant scenes are free from all 
flavor of genre. His work in rather cool 
colors, sharp outlines, standing out hard 
against this rarefied mountain air, gives one 
a curious impression, neither alluring nor 
particularly pleasing, and by no means free 
from mannerisms; but in their mighty 
truthfulness, their austere ruggedness, their 
terrific earnestness, there is something im- 
pressive and convincing, in the end com- 
pelling the greatest respect. 

With rare exceptions none of these painters 
will own—in their canvases—that there are 
poverty stricken and miserable people in his 
native land. An everlasting blue sky still 
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laughs over Italy, mere- 
ly sunshine and the joy 
of life still rule over 
Italian pictures. There 
is no work in sunny 
Italy, but in spite of 
that there is no hunger. 
There have come for- 
ward no painters to tell 
of the seamy side of 
Italian life, to preach 
the story of suffering, 
of misery and the va- 
rious misfortunes of hu- 
manity, and goodness 
knows there are plenty 
throughout the length 
and breadth of that 
fair land. In other 
countries there are not 
wanting artists whose 
thoughts and ambitions 
lie with the sadder aspects of life, who de- 
pict the everyday tragedies with a pathos 
that touches our kindlier instincts. It is a 
trite saying in the Paris Salon, when the 
Italians come under consideration, ‘ Trop dé 
marchandise.’’ Perhaps it is because they 
think their clients would not purchase sadder 
canvases that the Italians continue to give 
these oféra bouffe peasants, Lisa this year, 
Ninetta iast year, and another name next 
year, though invariably the same girl, with- 
out soul, the result of industry, persever- 
ance and ability, lacking entirely the sus- 
picion of any inspiration, disclosing no great 
truth, and never exciting the slightest dis- 
cussion of any vital question of art. 

This industrial characteristic of Italian 
painting is sufficiently explained by the 
entire character of the country. The Italian 
painter is not properly in a position to seek 
effects of his own and to make experiments; 
hardly anything is bought for the galleries, 
and there are few collectors of superior taste. 
He labors chiefly for the traveler, and this 
gives his performances the stamp of attractive 
mercantile wares. In general he produces 
nothing which will not easily sell, and he hasa 
fine instinct for the taste of the rich traveling 
public, who wish to see nothing which does 
not excite cheerful and superficial emotions, 
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PANISH ACADEMIC PAINTING. 
HISTORICAL PAINTING. (23) 


The nineteenth century was a curious 

epoch for art in Spain. The few 
stars that crossed its sky shone by reason of 
their isolation with all the greater brilliancy. 
Francisco Goya (1746-1828), after having 
passed his fifty-third year, had at the begin- 
ning of the century the position of painter 
to King Charles III. of Spain. He was 
then the most prominent art personality in 
the kingdom. After a wild youth, having 
painted frescoes at the age of fourteen, hav- 
ing had all sorts of adventures and settled 
down to designing cartoons for the Spanish 
manufactories of tapestry and subsequently 
becoming director of the Madrid Academy, 
he remained the most interesting art figure 
of his time, and had a strong influence not 
alone in Spain, but throughout Europe. As 
an etcher Goya had great skill; he made 
hundreds of plates, some tragic, others 
grotesque in subject, now a sermon preached 
through the medium of his needle, again a 
gruesome study of a malefactor in the throes 
of death, or a chic portrait, but always won- 
derfully personal in rendering and concep- 
tion. There is a story of Goya painting a 
portrait of Wellington, in 1814, at Madrid. 
The great soldier after the first sitting took 
it upon himself to criticise the work, where- 
upon the enraged artist attacked the great 
Duke with a cutlass and caused him to flee 
for his life. Later, peace having been 
made, the portrait was finished. Goya had 
married early in life the daughter of his 
master Josepha Bayen, but his wild youth, 
his many escapades and his general uncer- 
tainty of living, had, it is'to be presumed, 
given the poor woman no little uneasiness. 
When it is further stated that she bore him 
twenty children, it will be seen that her life 
was not wholly free from care! Goya 
painted portraits of the entire Spanish 
court; they were well done when they 
amused him, really vicious when they did 
not, and superb when they entirely took his 
fancy. His pictures of young girls were 
lovely, when he himself was fascinated by 
the attractions of his model. He has a re- 
markable double portrait known as La Maja, 
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one being of a young girl quite nude, the 
other the same figure, in exactly the same 
position, but clothed. 

This work is in the Academy of San Fer- 
nando. The drawing is sure, the modeling 
of wonderful tenderness. In this picture, as 
in many others, Goya, having grown inde- 
pendent of every traditional rule, gave him 
self up to his own impressions, thus pro- 
ducing a work so modern in every way as 
to make him seem a contemporary. It is 
perhaps by his etchings however that Goya’s 
fame spread over the world as well as 
through his own country. Long before the 
people had learned to appreciate him asa 
painter, there had come from his needle the 
satires in which he attacked all he wished to 
strike, tyranny, superstition, intrigue, the 
arrogance of the great, the servility of the 
little, in short, the vices and scandals of the 
age. In his ‘‘Capriccios’’ a remarkable book 
which the Inquisition seized almost imme- 
diately on its publication in 1796, Goya was 
seen to be a really marvelous satirist. 
Popular superstitions, the aristocracy, the 
government, religion, the Inquisition, mo- 
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nastic orders,—to all these he paid his com- 
pliments in this astonishing book. It was 
not the dourgeots pessimism of Hogarth, for 
Goya was more inexorable and acute; his 
phantasy borne on larger wings takes a 
higher flight; he was a revolutionist, agi- 
tator, skeptic, nihilist. It is easy to under- 
stand that such a man should feel himself 
insecure in Spain; in point of fact toward 
the close of his life he went into exile in 
France. 

After Goya had passed away, there came 
to Spanish art the yoke of classicism, ro- 
manticism and academical influence; there 
disappeared the local color of the Spanish 
Peninsula, and painters were content to turn 
out carefully composed, carefully painted, 
tame and tedious historical pictures. Con- 
ventional academic lines were followed; a 
class of craftsmen grew up who were re- 
spectable workmen with their tools, who 
modeled intelligently and who turned out 
portraits and figure compositions that satis- 
fied the multitudes, but which showed no 
trace of spontaneity, of enthusiasm, or of the 
contagious love of art. José Madrazo (1781- 
1859), and his son, Frederigo Madrazo (1815- 
1898) were prominent in Spanish art and 
were succeeded by the grandson, Raimundo 
Madrazo, the best of the three. Other 
names are J. Ribera y Fernandez, Carlo 
Luis Ribera, and Eduardo Rosales, but for 
the first half of the nineteenth century Spain 
had produced no original artists. It was 
Mariano Fortuny who came forward in the 
sixties to rescue Spanish art from the dead 
level of the academic commonplace. Al- 
though of most obscure origin, he was 
destined to shed great lustre on his country 
in his brief career, for he died when he was 
thirty-six. An orphan at twelve, and 
adopted by his grandfather, an adventurous 
joiner who had made for himself a cabinet 
of wax figures which Fortuny had painted, 
the boy traveled about on foot from tuwn to 
town, in the province of Tarragonia. 

When he had a moment to spare, Fortuny 
drew, carved in wood or modeled in wax, 
and by good fortune it happened that a 
sculptor saw his works, spoke of them in 
Fortuny’s birthplace, and was able to induce 
the town to make an allowance of eight dol- 
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lars a month for the youth whose talents 
promised so much. Thus it was Fortuny 
attended the Academy of Barcelona for four 
years, at the age of nineteen winning the 
Prix de Rome, and going to the Eternal City 
in 1857. The war between Spain and £Mo- 
rocco curiously enough determined the future 
of the young Fortuny who had discovered 
after a short residence in the East the glories 
of the color and movement of that country. 
He had been commissioned by the Academy 
of Barcelona to paint a battle piece, which 
was never finished; but instead, there re- 
sulted oriental pictures of astonishing dex- 
terity, of novel charm, beautiful in lines and 
rich in palpitating color. He came back to 
Europe and his fortune was made. He was 
described as a ‘‘Meissonier with the esprzt 
of a Goya.’’ The house of Goupils, famous 
Paris picture dealers, took him up, and he 
married a daughter of Frederigo Madrazo. 
An American, the late William Hood Stew- 
art, was his first patron; it was he who 
bought his famous work, the Choice of a 
Model, which subsequently passed into the 
possession of Senator Clark of Montana. 
Nor was Fortuny less remarkable as an 
etcher than asapainter. After his death in 
Rome and when his unsold works were put 
up at auction, they brought enormous fig- 
ures, the merest scrap selling well. It can- 
not be said, however, that Fortuny’s fame 
has increased with the years. He came ata 
time when there were not so many skilled 
technicians, and of course he was dexterity 
itself. A careful examination of his can- 
vases or panels discloses little save remark- 
able virtuosity, an intelligent combination 
of color for color’s sake, an extremely 
pleasant arrangement of lines, but almost 
no psychological interest. This is notice- 
able in the completed pictures, such as the 
Choice of a Model, the Spanish Marriage, 
and perhaps the Rehearsal. The eye is 
dazzled all through these works by the won- 
derful manipulation of the pigment, the 
counterfeiting of textures, and the ability to 
express marvelous details in very small 
space. In his incompleted work, the bril- 
liant ebauches for pictures, to our mind he 
was far more satisfactory from the stand- 
point of a colorist, since before the refining 
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process set in he asserted 
his better nature and. his 
first impressions were 
more agreeable. His 
painting was by no means 
Spanish; it might have 
been that of any nation- 
ality; it was simply that 
Fortuny was a complete 
master of his brush, the 
most brilliant performer 
of his kind, perhaps, 
which his century has pro- 
duced, and he left an én- 
thusiastic following, not 
alone in Spain, but in Italy 
and in France. 

After his death, Span- 
ish painting hesitated between two direc- 
tions. It was the effort of the academies tu 
keep the grand historical canvas in evidence. 
Francisco Turbino, in his brochure, **The 
Renaissance of Spanish Art,”’ says: ‘Our 
contemporary artists fill all civilized Europe 
with their fame, and are the objects of ad- 
miration on the far side of the Atlantic.’ We 
have a peculiar school of our own with a hun- 
dred teachers, and it shuns comparison with 
no school in any other country. At home the 
Academy of Fine Arts watches over the 
progress of painting; it has perfected the 
laws by which our Academy in Rome is 
guided, the Academy in the proud posses- 
sion of Spain and situated so splendidly 
upon the Janiculum. In Madrid there is a 
succession of biennial exhibitions, and there 
is no deficiency in prizes, nor in purchasers. 
Spanish painting does not merely adorn the 
citizen’s house or the boudoir of the fair sex 
with easel-pieces; by its productions it re- 
calls the great episodes of popular history, 
which are able to excite men to glorious 
deeds. Austere, like our national char- 
acter, it forbids fine taste to descend to the 
painting of anything indecorous. Before 
everything we want grand paintings for our 
galleries; the commercial spirit is no master 
of ours. In such a way the glory of Zur- 
baran Murillo, and Velasquez lives once 
more in a new sense.”’ 

The results of such efforts were historical 
pictures shown at the Paris World Exhibi- 
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tion of 1878, the Munich International Ex- 
hibition of 1883, and at the larger exhibitions 
since that time. Francisco Pradilla (born 
1847) attracted much attention and won a 
gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
with his Joan the Mad. At Munich, in 
1883, he won another gold medal for a pic- 
ture called the Surrender of Granada, 1492 
The first canvas was much in the manner of 
the Frenchman Jean Paul Laurens; in the 
second, he had broken away from the brown 
bituminous painting of Laurens, toa modern 
gray tone, much more out of doors and per- 
mitting greater brilliancy of figure and 
accessory. This large work made a great 
impression at the time upon the German 
historical painters. Pradilla is probably the 
greatest product of contemporary Spain, a 
man of ingenious and improvising talent, 
stopping at nothing in the way of problems, 
and equally at home in any field of art. 
While his historical canvases command 
great respect, his pictures of Roman carni- 
vals, life in Spanish camps, fashionable 
people at the seashore, the great unwashed 
at a merry-making, compositions full to over- 
flowing of figures in all sorts and manners 
of poses, with effects never twice the same; 
these he has painted as only Fortuny could 
have painted at his prime. He is a mar- 
velous acrobat of the palette, who not only 
prescribes subject, technique, and color for 
the Spaniards of the present, but he is also 
the mental ancestor to whom modern Italian 
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painting may be traced. Casado del Alisal 
(1832-1886) painted also in 1883 an enormous 
canvas called the Bells of Huesca. Here were 
fifteen decapitated bodies, as many heads, 
and the ground streaming with blood. It 
was a work which did not shock the Spanish 
public, but which on the contrary called 
forth great admiration. Many of these 
bloody pages of history were thus trans- 
ferred to canvas, and the painter sought 
with much assiduity such terrible scenes as 
would in any way permit of pictorial ar- 
rangement. Thus Alejo Vera gave his pic- 
ture, filled with wild fire and pathos, the 
Defence of Numantia; Manuel Ramirez 
painted his Execution of Don Alvaro de 
Luna, in which the pallid head has rolled 
from the steps and stares at the spectator in 
a gruesome manner; in his Conversion of 
the Duke of Gandia, painted by Moleno 
Carbonero (born 1860), there was displayed 
an open coffin, for the Duke of Gandia, 
equerry to the Empress Isabella at the 
Court of Charles V., after the death of his 
mistress, has to superintend the burial of 
her corpse in the vault at Granada, and as 
the coffin is opened there, he confirms the 
identity of the person, whose distorted 
features make such a powerful impression 
upon the careless noble that he takes a vow 
to devote himself to God. 

The art of Antonio Casanova (born 1847) 
is very well known in this country, and has 
long enjoyed popularity in Europe. At the 
Munich Exhibition of 1883 there was a pic- 
ture of King Ferdinand the Holy wash- 
ing the feet upon Maundy Thursday of 
eleven poor old men and giving them food. 
Casanova has painted many pictures of 
monks in white robes, at feasts, walking in 
the garden, sometimes in conversation with 
fair women or serving maids, and these he 
has executed in a way quite his own, with 
astonishing detail, clever painting and 
pleasant color. Benliure y Gil (born 1855) 
made a sensation in Munich with his can- 
vas, a Vision in the Colosseum. The sub- 
ject represents St. Almaquio, who, according 
to tradition, was slain by gladiators in the 
Colosseum; he is floating in the air, as he 
swings in fanatical ecstacy a crucifix from 
which light is streaming. Upon one side 
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men who have born witness to Christianity 
with their blood chant their hymns of 
praise; upon the other troops of female 
martyrs, clothed in white, and holding ta- 
pers in their hands, move by; but below the 
earth has opened and the dead rise for the 
celebration of this midnight service praying 
from their graves, while the full moon 
shines through the windows of the ruins 
and pours its pale light upon the phantom 
congregation. It will be seen that this is 
hardly a picture for the average drawing 
room or to be placed in the immediate sur- 
soundings of hysterical women, There was 
also an enormous canvas by Francisco 
Amerigo, giving a scene from the sacking 
of Rome in 1527, when the despoiling troops 
of Charles V. plundered the Eternal City. 
‘Soldiers intoxicated with wine and lust, 
tricked out with Bishop’s miters and 
wrapped in the robes of priests are desecrat- 
ing the temples of God. Nunneries are 
violated, and fathers kill their daughters to 
save them from shame.’’ Such was the title 
printed upon the frame. Again a horrible 
tale made more repellant by the able man- 
ner in which the story was told, perpetuat- 
ing a scene and an epoch much better 
consigned to oblivion, for the revamping of 
the incident pandered only to violent appe- 
tites. It is evident that the taste of the 
people in this land of bloody bull-fights was 
such that these canvases were satisfactory. 
The pictures were, however, but sublimated 
Prix de Rome compositions, worked out 
through the Spanish temperament and for 
Spanish audiences. This very passion fre- 
quently has an effect which is genuine 
though brutal, and of telling power. In 
truth, after all, it is not the true event one 
sees herein, but a histrionic pose, a theat- 
rical arrangement, a straining after effect 
which grazes the boundary line where the 
horrible degenerates into the ridiculous. 
These painters compel our respect by their 
astonishing ability, but they have not en- 
riched the treasury of modern emotion. 
They are not guide posts to the future, but 
a tevamping of the histrionic spirits who 
have done duty through the century, wan- 
dering like a ghost through the art of all 
nations. 
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Jose Villegas (born 1848) is perhaps 
the most brilliant of a coterie of 
modern men who have painted the 
life of Spain to-day; he puts many figures 
into his pictures, dresses them up in a 
variety of costumes of astonishing detail and 
glowing color, sorrounds them with quaint 
picturesque architecture, and then produces 
the Death of the Matador, the Christening, 
the Armorer’s Shop, or the Marriage of 
Doge Foscari. A pupil of Fortuny, whose 
manner he followed, like so many of his com- 
patriots, he has astonishing dexterity and a 
wonderful pictorial sense. Painters in a 
similar vein are Viniegra y Lasso (born 
1862), and Mas y Fondevilla, together with 
Alcazar Tejedor (born 1852), whose young 
priest reading his First Mass attracted 
great attention. Luis Jimenez (born 1845) 
is quite as well known in Europe as in 
Spain, and his genre pictures are of the 
usual dexterous sort, so noticeable in Span- 
ish work. Edoardo Zamacois (1840-1871), 
dying at the age of thirty-one, was after 
Fortuny, the most brilliant of these young 
Spaniards. With much of Fortuny’s dex- 
terity and a very large sense of humor, in 
his short career he painted many pictures, 
the majority of which perhaps, are owned in 
this country. One of the most famous was 
the Education of a Prince, the satire of 
which composition was remarkable. Upon 
the floor of a palace lies a child in short 
clothes, throwing a ball at a line of tin sol- 
diers which a much-medaled and decorated 
venerable field marshal in full uniform has 
setup furhim. Attendants stand about and 
a pile of toys which have been pushed aside 
Show the exnuz of the child. Others; pic- 
tures of court jesters, a Faust and Mar- 
guerite, begging monks, strolling players, 
and such work were among the many things 
that came from his studio. All these were 
highly finished, thoughtfully worked out 
and intelligently composed. There was no 
question of their popularity. It is fair to 
presume that had the man lived, he would 
have broadened with a greater contact with 
the world. 
Raimundo de Madrazo, previously referred 
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to as the brother-in-law of Fortuny, is a 
technician of rare dexterity, who has had 
much success abroad and of recent years has 
spent considerable time in America, paint- 
ing portraits. It is, however, as a genre 
painter that he will be best remembered, 
and it was with such a picture, the End of a 
Masked Ball, that he had a signal success in 
Paris. Still another canvas was Departure 
from the Masked Ball, the canvas having 
been in the William H. Stewart collection. 
The scene is the courtyard of a Parisian 
mansion. The gas lamps seem feeble by 
the light of early dawn: carriages are leay- 
ing; a group of footmen and coachmen in 
livery are discussing the contents of the 
daily paper; a Pierrot, somewhat the worse 
for dissipation, has dropped on the grass, 
and a companion assists him to his feet. 
Outside some Street-sweepers, a dramatic 
touch—the first of the city’s laborers to 
awake—are cleaning the streets. It is an 
astonishing genre composition, worked out 
with great care, with character searching; 
and Madrazo has done nothing better since 
that time, for his later portraits have small 
artistic value, being perfunctory affairs, 

Sometimes referred to as the Spanish 
Meissonier, Francisco Domingo (born 1842) 
has painted, much in the manner of the 
great Frenchman, carefully finished little 
panels of men and women in costume, news- 
paper readers, bibliophiles, cavaliers and 
philosophers of the time of Louis XV., and 
it must be confessed that they are gems in 
their way, of the daintiest color, exquisite in 
drawing, with an agreeable arrangement of 
line and mass. Domingo has also enjoyed 
much vogue in this country as well as in 
France. (See cut, p. 123, of picture in the 
Art Institute, Chicago.) <A painter of the 
East, much influenced by the Frenchman 
Henri Regnault, is Antonio Fabres, whose 
pictures of Oriental and Roman street 
scenes, with many interesting figures, are 
rendered with astonishing adroitness. 

In Martin Rico; a painter who has identi- 
fied himself more or less with Venice, we 
have one of the cleverest of the modern 
Spanish artists. In the careful detail of 
architecture, the sparkling colors of old 
Venetian palaces, the attractive arrange- 
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ment of boats and the shipping of the Grand 
Canal, no one perhaps has excelled him. 
His pictures have always found a ready 
market and enjoyed a great popularity as 
being faithful pictorial records of Venice 
which the traveler can thoroughly enjoy, for 
in them he is almost always able to pick out 
particular spots that he has visited, to recog- 
nize sky-lines, general aspects, and, in short, 
recall the various impressions of his visit. 
Of the sentimental aspect of the place, of its 
poetry, its subtle beauty under twilight 
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skies, or the cooler tints of dawn, .Rico 
gives no hint. He is the historian, if you 
will, but not the poet. The Venice of Ziem 
and the Venice of Rico are only distantly 
related, they are cousins twice or thrice re- 
moved. But Rico is a lovely workman, 
well equipped technically, and his crafts- 
manship is at once the envy and despair of 
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many of his younger brothers in art. 
It has been said that the Spaniards are 
by no means most attractive in gravely cere- 
monial and stiffly dignified pictures, but 
rather when they indulge in unpretentious 
‘little painting’’ in the manner of Fortuny 

Yet even these wayward ‘‘little painters,’ 
with their varied glancing color, are not to 
be properly reckoned among the moderns. 
Their painting is an art dependent on the 
deftness of hand, and knows no higher aim 
than to bring together in a picture as many 
brilliant things as possible, to make a charm- 
ing bouquet with glancing effects of cos- 
tume and the play, the reflections, the 
caprices of sunbeams. The earnest modern 
art which sprang from Manet and the 
Fontainebleau painters avoids this kaleido- 
scopic sport with varied spots of color. All 
these little folds and moldings, these pris- 
matic arts of blending, and these curious 
reflections are what the modern have no 
desire to see; they blink their eyes to gain a 
clearer conception of the chief values; they 
simplify, they refuse to be led from the 
main point by a thousand trifles. Their 
pictures are works of art, while those of the 

disciples of Fortuny are sleights of artifice. 

In all this d72c-a-brac art there is no ques- 

tion of any earnest analysis of light. The 
motley spots of color yield, no doubt, a cer- 
tain concord of their own; but there is a 
want of tone and air, a want of all finer 
sentiment; everything seems to have been 
dyed instead of giving the effect of color. 

Nevertheless those who were independent 
enough not to let themselves be entirely 
bewitched by the deceptive adroitness of a 
conjurer have painted little pictures of tal- 
ent and refinement; taking Fortuny’s rococo 
works as their starting point, they have rep- 
resented the fashionable world and the 
highly colored and warm-blooded life of the 
people of modern Spain with a bold and 
spirited facility. But they have not gone 
beyond the observation of the external sides 
of life. Their pictures, however, are blithe, 
full of color, flashing with sensuous bril- 
liancy, and at times they are executed with 
prodigious skill. Ch 
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